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My dear Lord, 

To enumerate the advantages I have derived from youi 
instructions, both in regular lectures and in private con- 
versation, would be needless to those acquainted with the par- 
ties, and to the Public, uninteresting. My object at present 
is simply to acknowledge how greatly I am indebted to you 
in respect of the present Work ; not merely as having origi- 
nally hnpartcd to me the principles of the Science, but also 
as having contributed remarks, explanations, and illustra- 
tions, relative to the most important points, to so great an 
amount that I can hardly consider myself as the Author of 
more than half of such portions of the treatise as are not 
borrowed from former publications. I could have wished, 
indeed, to acknowledge this more explicitly, by marking 
with some note of distinction those parts which are least my 
own. But I found it could not be done. In most instances 
there is something belonging to each of us ; and even in 
those parts where your share is the largest, it would not be 
fair that you should be made responsible for any thing that 
IS not entirely your own. Nor is it possible, in the case of 
a Science, to remember distinctly how fer one has been, in 

each instance, indebted to Ihe suggestions of another. Infor- 
1* 
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mation, as to matters of &ct, may easily be referred in the 
mind to the person from whom we have derived it: but 
scientific truths, when thoroughly unbraced, become much 
more a part of the mind* as it were; since they rest, not on 
the authority of the instructor, but on reasoning from data 
which we ourselves furnish: they are scions engrafted on 
the stems previously rooted in our own soil ; and we aiCN 
apt to confound them wi^ its indigenous productions. 

You yourself also, I have reason to believe, have forgotten 
the greater part of the assistance you have aflbrded in the 
course of conversations on the subject; as I have found 
more than onc^, that ideas which I distinctly remember to 
have received from you, have not been recognised by you 
when rea4 or repeated. A^ &r, however, as I can recol- 
lect, though there is no part of the following pages in which 
I have not, more or less, received valuable suggestions from 
you, I believe you have contributed less to the Analytical 
Outline, and to the Treatise on Fallacies, and more, to the 
subjoined Dissertation, than to the rest of the Work. 

I take this opportunity of publicly declaring, that as, on 
the one hand, you are not responsible for any thing contain 
ed in this Work, so, on the other hand, should you ever fiivor 
the world with a publication of your own on the subject, the 
coincidence which will doubtless be found in it with many 
things here brought forward as my own, is not to be jegard- 
ed as any indication of plagiarism, at least on your side. 
Believe me to be, 
My dear Lord, 

Your obliged and affectionate 

Pupil and Friend, 
RICHARD WHATELY. 






PREFACE 



The foUowinff Treatise contains the substance of th0 
Article " Logic" in Hie Encyclopcedia Metropolitana, It 
was suggested to mo that a separate publioation of it migiit 
prove acceptable, not only to some who are not subscribers 
to that work, but also to several who are; but who, for 
convenience of reference, would prefer a more portable 
volume. 

I have accordingly revised it, and made such additions, 
chiefly in the form of Notes, as I thought likely to increase 
its utility. 

I have taken without scruple whatever appeared most 
valuable from the works of former writers ; especially the 
concise, but in general accurate, treatise of Aldrich : but 
while I acknowledge my obligations to my predecessors, 
of whose labours I have largely availed m^rsei^ I do not 
profess to be altogether satisfied with any of the treatises 
that have y«t appeared ; nor have I accordingly judged it 
any unreasonable presumption to point out what seem to 
me the errors they contain. Indeed, whatever deference 
an Author may profess for the authority of those who have 
preceded him, the very circumstance of his publishing a 
work on the same subject, proves that he thinks theirs op^n 
to improvement In censuring, however, as I have had 
occasion to do, several of the doctrines and explanations 
of logical writers, and of Aldrich in particular, I wish it 
to be understood that this is not from my having formed 
a low estimate of the merits of the Compendium drawn up 
by the Author just mentioned, but, on the contraiy, from its 
deserved popularity, — from the impossibility of noticing 
particularly all the points in which we agree, — and from 
the consideration that errors are the more carefully to be 
pointed out in proportion to the authority by which they 
are sanctioned. 

In the later editions I have introduced, in the Appendix. 
\aider the word " Person," an extract from the theological 
works of my illustrious predecessor in the teaching of 
Logic, Dr. Wallis, Professor of Gteometry in this University 

I have also to acknowledge assistance received from 
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several fiiends, who have at various times snggested re^ 
marks and alterations. But I cannot avoid particularizing 
the Rev. J. Newman, Fellow of Oriel College, who actually 
composed a considerable portion of the work as it now 
stands, from manuscripts not designed for publication, and 
who is the original author of several pa^es. Some valuable 
illustrations oTthe importance of attending to the ambiguity 
of the terms used in Political-Economy, were furnished by 
the kindness of my friend and former pupil, Mr. Senior, of 
Magdalen College and of Lincoln's Inn, late Professor of 
Political-Economy at Oxford, and now, at King's College, 
London. They are printed in the Appendix. But the 
friend to whom it is inscribed has contributed far more, 
and that, in the most important parts, than all others to« 
gether ; so much, indeed, that, though there is in the trea- 
tise nothing of his which has not undergone such expansion 
or modification as leaves me solely responsible for the 
whole, there is not a little of which I cannot fairly claim to 
be the Author. 

The present edition has been revised with the utmost 
care. But though the work has undergone not only the 
close examination of myself and several friends, but the 
severer scrutiny of determined opponents, I am happy to 
find that no material errors have been detected, nor any 
considerable alterations found necessary. Some small 
additions have, however, been introduced into the third 
and fourth editions ; and also a change in the arrange- 
ment, which 1 trust will somewhat lighten the student's 
labor. I have removed into an Appendix a considerable 
portion of what was in the first two editions placed in Part 
I. (now Chap, i.) of the Compendium ; as being (though 
highly important, not only from its connexion with the rea- 
soning process, but for other purposes, yet) not necessary, 
after the perusal of the Analytical Outline, for the under- 
standing of the Second and Third Chapters. It may be 
studied, at the learner's choice, either before or after the 
Compendium. 

On the utility of Logic many writers have said much in i 

which I cannot coincide, and which has tended to bring *j 

the study into unmerited disrepute. By representing Logic i 

as furnishing the sole instrument for the discovery of truth 
in all subjects, and as teaching the use of the intellectual 
faculties in general, they raised expectations which could 
not be realized, and which naturally led to a re-action« 
The whole system, whose unfounded pretensions had l)een 
thus blazoned forth, has come to be commonly regarded as 
utterly futile and empty: like several of our most valuable 



ni0di|}iiie8} wbi^ IKben first mtra4ttoed| were piodaim^ 
ea<^, ^ a panacea, infallibte in the most opposite dls« 
orders; and which consequently, in many instances, feU 
lor a time into total disuse s though, after a long interval, 
they were established in their just estimation, and em- 
ployed conformably to their real properties. 

To explain fully the utility of Logic is what can be done 
CHily in the course of an explanation of the system itself. 
One preliminary observation only (for the original sugges* 
tlon of which 1 am indebted to the same friend to whom 
this work is inscribed) it may be worth while to offer in 
this place. If it were inquired what is to be regarded ae 
file most appropriate intellectual occupation of MAN, a# 
man, what would be the answer ? The Statesman is en- 
gaged with political affairs ; the Soldier with military ; Uh» 
Mathematician, with the properties of numbers and mag«- 
nitudes ; thei Merchant with commercial concerns. &g. ; 
tot in what are all and each of these employed i--em«> 
ployed, I mean, as men; for there are many modes of 
exercise ot the faculties, mental £^s well as bodily, which 
are in great measure common to us with the lower animals. 
Evidently, in Eeasonir^. Thev are all occupied in d^ 
ducing, weU or ill, Conclusions urom Premises ; each, con- 
cerning the Subject of his own particular business. I^ 
therefore, it be found that the process going on daily, in 
each of so many different minds, is, in any respect, the 
aame^ and if the principles on which it is conducted can be 
reduced to a regiolar system, and if rules can be deduced 
from that system, for tibte better conducting of the process^ 
then, it can hardly be denied that such a system and such 
rules must be especially worthy the attention, not of the 
members of this or that prof^^ssion merely, but of every one 
who is desirous of possessing a cultivated mind. To under- 
stand the theory of that which is the appropriate intellectual 
occupation of Man in general, and to learn to do that weU^ 
which everyone will and must do, whether well or ilL may 
surely be considered as an essential part of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

Even supposing that no practical improv^nent in argu- 
mentation resulted from the study of Logic, it would not 
by any means follow that it is unworthy of attention. The 
pursuit of knowledge on curious and interesting subjects, 
for its own sake, is usually reckoned no misemployment 
of time; and is considered as, incidentally, if not directiy, 
useful to the individual, by the exercise thus afforded to 
the mental faculties. All who study Mathematics are not 
training themselves lo become Surveyors or Mechanics* 
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some knowledge of Anatomy and ChemistFy is eiren ex*' 
pected in a man liberally educated, though without anv 
view to his practising Surgery or Medicine. The investi- 
gation of a process which is peculiarly and universally the 
occupation of Man, considered as Man, can hardly be 
reckoned a less philosophical pursuit than those just in- 
stanced. 

It has usually been assumed, however, in the case of the 
present subject, that a theory which does not tend to the 
improvement of practice is utterly unworthy of regard } 
and then, it is contended that Logic has no such tendency, 
on the plea that men may and do reason correctly without 
it: an objection which would equally apply in the case of 
Grammar, Music, Chemistry, Mechanics, &c., in all of 
which systems the practice must have existed previously 
to the theory. 

But many who allow the use of systematic principles in 
other things, are accustomed to cry up Common-Sense as 
the sufficient and only safe guide in reasoning. Now by 
Common-sense is meant, I apprehend, (when the term is 
used with any distinct meaning,) an exercise of the judg- 
ment unaided by any Art or system of rules ; such an 
exercise as we must necessarily employ in numberless 
oases of daily occurrence 5 in which, having no established 
principles to guide us, — no line of procedure, as it were, 
distinctly chalked out, — we must needs act on the best 
extemporaneous conjectures we can form. He who i» 
eminently skilful in doing this, is said to possess a superior 
degree of Common-Sense. But that Common-Sense is 
only our second-best guide ; — that the rules of Art, if judi- 
ciously framed, are always desirable when they can be 
had, is an assertion, for the truth of which I may appeal to 
the testimony of mankind in general ; which is so much 
liie more valuable, inasmuch as it may be accounted the 
testimony of adversaries. For the generality have a strong 
predilection in favor of Common-Sense, except in those 
points in which they, respectively, possess the knowledge 
of a system of rules ; but inr these points they deride any 
one who trusts to unaided Common-Sense. A Sailor, e, g, 
will, perhaps, despise the pretensions of medical men, and 
pffefer treating a disease by Common-Sense : but he would 
ridicule the proposal of navigating a ship by Common- 
Sense, without regard to the maxims of nautical art. A 
Physician, again, will perhaps contemn systems of Political 
Rconomy,* of Logic, or Metaphysics, and insist on the 

* See (Senior's Introductory Lecture on Political Economy, n. ^ 
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wy^erior wisdom of trasting to Common-Sense in sneh 
matters ; but he would never improve of trusting to ConK- 
mon-43en8e in the treatment of diseases. Neither, again, 
would the .^rchitect recommend a reliance on Common- 
Sense alone in building, nor the Musician in music, to the 
neglect of those systems of rules, which, in tHeir respective 
arts, have been deduced from scientific reasoning aided 
by experience. And the induction might be extended to 
every department of practice. Since, therefore, each gives 
the preference to unassisted Common-Sense only in those 
cases where he himself has notiiing else to trust, to, and 
invariably resorts to the rules of art, wherever he-possesses 
the knowledge of them, it is plain that mankind universalljr 
bear their testimony, though unconsciously and often un- 
willingly, to the preferableness of systematic knowledge 
to- conjectural judgments. 

There is, hovrever, abundant room for the employment 
of Common-Sense in the application of the system. To 
bring arguments, out of the form in which they are ea> 

f)ressed in conversation and in books, into the regular 
ogical shape, must be, of course, the business of Common- 
Sense, aided by practice ; for such arguments are, by sup- 
position, not as yet within the province of Science; else 
liiey would not be irregular, iHit would be already strict 
syllogisms. To exercise the learner in this operation, I 
have subjoined, in the Appendix, some examples, both of 
insulated arguments, and (in tiie last two editions) of the 
analysis of argiunentative works. It should be addedL 
liowever, that a large portion of what is usually introducea 
into Logical treatises, relative to the finding or Arguments, 
— the different kinds of them, d&c, I have referred to the 
head of Rhetoric, and treated of in a work on the Elements 
of that Art 

It was doubtless from a strong and deliberate convicticHi 
of the advantages, direct and indirect, accruing firom an 
acquaintance with Logic, that the University of Oxfbrd, 
wti^n re-modelling their system, not only retained that 
branch of study, regardless of the clamors of many of the 
half learned, but even assigned a prominent place to it, by 
making it an indispensable part of the Examination for the 
first Degree. This last circumstance, however, I am con- 
vinced, has, in a great degree, produced an effect opposite 
to what was designed. It has contributed to lower instead 
of exalting, the estimation of the study ; and to withhold 
fit>m it the earnest attention of many who might have applied 
to it with profit I am not so weak as to imagine that any 
S]rstem can ensure great proficiency in any pursuit ^at- 
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evw, either in all atodents^ or in a very lai^ imperttonol 
them : " we sow many seeds to obtain a few flowers )" bvl 
it might have been expected (and doubtless was expected) 
that a majority at least of successiul candidates^ould derive 
some benefit worth mentioning from their logical pursuits $ 
and that a considerable proportion of the distinguished 
candidates would prove respectable, if not eminent logi- 
cians. Such expectations I do not censure as unreasonable, 
or such as I might not have formed m3rself^ had I .been 
called upon to judge at that period when our experience 
was all to come. But that experience has shown that .hose 
expectations have been very inadequately realized. The 
truth is, tiiat a very small proportion, even of distinguished 
students^ ever become proficients in Logic ; and that by 
far the greater pidrt pieu98 through the University withoiit 
knowing any thing at all of the subject I do not mean that 
they have not learned by rote a string of technical terms ; 
but that they understand absolutely nothing whatever of 
the princifdes of the Science. 

I am aware. that some injudicious fiiends of Oxford will 
censure the firsmkness of this avowal. I have only to reply 
that such IS the truth ; and that I think too well of) and 
know far too well, the University in which I have been 
employed in various academical occupations above a 
quarter of a century, to apprehend danger to her reputa* 
lion firom declaring the exact truth. With all its defects, 
and no human institution is perfect, the University would 
stand, I am convinced, higher in public estimation than it 
does, were the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in 
all p<Hntsreq)ecting it, more fully known. But the scanty 
and partial success of the meaesures employed to promote 
logical studies is the consequence, I apprehend, of the uni" 
versality of the requisition. That which must be done by 
mery onef will, of course, often be done but indifferently ; 
and when the belief is once fully established, which it cer- 
tainly has long been, that any thing which is indispensable 
to a lestimAiial, has little or nothing to dp with the attain- 
ment of honors,* the lowest standard soon becomes the 
established one in the minds of the greater number ; and pro- 
vided that standard be once reached, so as to secure the can* 
didate from rejection, a greater or less proficiency in any 
such branch of study is regarded as a matter of indifference, 
as far as any views of aoademical distinction are concerned. 

*^ in the last«framed Examination-statttte aa express deelamtion 
Ms been inseited, thatpnofi^iency in Loj^ic is to have weight ia the 
•— *-^ — It of honors. 
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Divinify is one of these branches; and to this aAia 
most of what has been said concerning Logic might be 
considered as equally applicable ; but, in fact, there ara 
sevreral important differences between the two cases. In the 
first place, most of the students who are designed for the 
Church, and many who are not, have a value for theo- 
logical knowledge, independently of the requisition of the 
schools ; and on that ground do not confinp their views to 
the lowest admissible degree of proficiency : whereas this 
can be said of very few in the case of Logic. And more- 
Over, such as design to become candidates for holy Ordersj 
know that another examination in Theology awaits them. 
But a consideration, which is still more to the present pur* 
pose, is, that Theology, not being a science, admits of 
infinite degrees of proficiency^, from that which is within 
the reach of a child, up to the highest that is attainable by the 
most exalted genius ; every one of which degrees is ines- 
timably valuatue as far as it goes. If any one understands 
tolerably the Church-catechism, or even the half of it, he 
knows something of divinity ; and that something is incal- 
culably preferable to nothing. But it is not so with a 
Science : one who does not understand the principles of 
Euclid's demonstrations, whatever number of questions 
and answers he may have learned by rote, knows abso- 
lutely nothing of geometry : unless he attain this point, all 
his labour is utterly lost ; worse than lost, perhaps, if he is 
led to believe that he has learned something of a Science, 
when, in truth, he has not And the same is the case with 
Log^c, or any other Science. It does not admit of such 
various degrees, as a knowledge of religion. Of course 1 
am far from supposing that all who understand any thing 
at all of Locnc stand on the same level ; but I mean, what 
is surely undeniable, that one who does not embrace the 
fundamental principles, of that, or any other Science, what- 
ever he may have taken on authority, and learned by rote, 
knows, properly speaking, nothing of that Science. Ana 
such, I have no hesitation in saying, is the case with a con- 
siderable proportion even of those candidates who obtain 
testimonials. Including many who gain distinction. There 
are some persons, (probably not so many as one in ten, of 
such as have in other respects tolerable abilities,) who are 
physically incapable of the degree of steady abstraction 
requisite for really embracing the principles of Logic or of 
any other Science, whatever pains may be taken by them- 
selves or their teachers. But there is a much greater 
number to whom this is a great diffictUty, though not an im- 
possibility ; and who having, of course, a strong dlnnclinar 
2 
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tion to such a study, look naturally to the very lowest 
admissible standard. And the example of such examinap 
tions in Logic as must be expected in the case of men of 
tiiese descriptions, tends, in combination with popular pre- 
judice, to degrade the study altogether in the minds of the 
generality. 

It wais from these considerations, perhaps, that it was 
proposed, a few years ago. to leave the study of Logic 
altogether to the option or the candidates ; but the sug- 
gestion was rejected; the majority appearing to think (m 
which opinion I most fully coincide) that, so strongly as the 
tide of populau- opinion sets against the study, the result 
would have been, within a few years, an almost universal 
neglect of that Science. Matters were accordingly left, at 
that time, in respect of this point, on their former footing ; 
which I am convinced was far preferable to the proposed 
alteration. 

But a middle course between these two was suggested, 
which I was persuaded would be infinitely preferable to 
either; a persuasion which I had long entertained, and 
which is confirmed by every day's observations and reflec- 
tions ; of which, few persons, I believe, have bestowed 
more on this subject. Let the study of Lo Jic, it was urged, 
be made optional to those who are merely candidates for 
a degree, but indispensable to the attainment of academical 
honors; and the consequence would be, that it would 
speedily begin, and progressively continue, to rise in esti- 
mation and to be studied with real profit. The examina- 
tion might then, it was urged, without any hardship, be 
made a strict one ; since no one could complain that a cer- 
tain moderate degree of scientific ability, and a resolution 
to apply to a certain prescribed study, should be the con- 
ditions of obtaining distinction. The far greater part 
would still study Logic ; since there would be (as befpre) 
but few who would be willing to exclude themselves from 
the possibility of obtaining distinction ; but it would be 
studied with a very different mind, when ennobled, as it 
were, by being made part of the passport to University 
honors,, and when a proficiency in it came to be regarded 
generally as an lionorable distinction. And in proportion 
as the number increased of those who really understood 
the Science, the number, it was contended, would increase 
of such as would value it on higher and better grounds. It 
would in time come to be better known and better appre- 
ciated by all the well-informed part of society : and lectures 
in Logic at the University would then, perhaps, no longer 
consist exclusively of an explanation of the mere elements. 
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This would be necessary indeed for besinners; but to the 
more advanced students, the tutors womd no more think of 
lecturing in the bare rudiments^ than of lecturing in the 
Latin and Greek Grammar ; but m the same manner as they 
exercise their pupils in Grammar, by reading with them 
Latin and Greek authors withoontinual reference to gram- 
mar-rules, so, they would exercise them in Logic by read- 
ing some argumentative work, requiring an analysis of it 
on Logical principles. 

These effects could not indeed, it was acknowledged, be 
expected to show themselves fully till after a considerable 
lapse of time ; but that the change would begin to appear, 
(and that, very decidedly,) withm three or four yeare, was 
confidendy anticipated. 

To this it was replied, that it was most desirable that no 
one should be allowed to obtain the Degree of B. A. without 
a knowledge of Logic. This answer carries a plausible 
appearance to those unacguainted with the actual state of 
the University, though in fact it is totally irrelevant For 
it goes on the supposition, that hitherto this object has been 
accomplished \ — tnat every one who passes his examination 
does possess a knowledge of Logic ; which is notoriously 
not the fact, nor ever can be, without some important 
change in some part of our system. The question there- 
fore is, not, as the above objection would seem to imply, 
whether a real, profitable knowledge of Logic shall be 
* strictly required of every candidate ror a Degree, (for this 
in fact never has been done,) but whether, in the attempt to 
accomplish this by requiring the ybrm of a logical examina- 
tion from every candidate without exception, we shall con- 
tinue to degrade the Science, and to let this part of the 
examinaticm be regarded as a mere form, by many who 
might otherwise have studied Lo^c in earnest, and with 
advantage : — whether the great majori^ of candidates, and 
those too of a more promising description, shall lose a real 
and important benefit, through the attempt, (which, after 
all, experience has proved to be a vain attempt) to com- 

Erehend in this benefit a very small number, and of the 
)ast promising. 

Something of an approach to the proposed alteration, 
was Introduced into the Examination-statute passed in 
1830 ; in which, permission is granted to such as are can- 
didates merely for a testimonial, to. substitute for Logic a 
portion of Euclid. I fear, however, that little or nothing 
will be gained by this ; unless indeed the Examiners re- 
solve to make the examinations in Logic far stricter than 
those in Euclid. For since every one who is capable of 
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reaHy understanding Euclid mjost be also capable of Logk^ 
the alteration does not meet the case of those whose in* 
aptitude for Science is invincible; and these are the very 
description of men whose (so called) logical-examinations 
tend to depress the Science. Those few who really are 
physically incapable of scientific reasoning, and tiie far 
greater number who fancy themselves so, or who at least 
win radier run a risk than surmount their aversion and set 
diemselves to study in earnest, — eJl these will bchkeW*, 
when the alternative is proposed; to prefer Logic to Euclid'; 
because in the latter, it is hardly possible, at least not near 
so easy as in Logic, to present the semblance of preparar 
tion by learning questions and answers by rote: — in the 
cant phrase of undergraduates, by getting crammed. Ex^ 
perience has proved this, in the case of the Responsive- 
examinations, where the alternative of Logic or Euclid has 
always been proposed to the candidate^ ; of whom those 
most averse to Science, or ihcapal^e of it, are i^mo^ 
always found to prefer Logic* 

The determination may indeed be formed, and acted on 
firom henceforth, that alf who do in reality know nothing, 
properly speaking, of any Science, shall be rejected : all % 
know is, that this has never been the case hitherto. 

Still, it is a satisfaction to me, that attention has been 
called to the evil in question, and an experimental measure 
adopted for its abatement. A confident hope is thus af- 
forded, that in the event (which I much fearj of the failure 
pf the experiment, some other more e£fectual measure may 
be resorted to. 

I am sensible that many may object that this is not the 
proper place for such remarks as the mregoing : what has 
the public at large, they may say, to do witii the statutes 
of the University of Oxford 7 To this it might fairly be 
replied, that not only all who think of sending their sons 
or other near relatives to Oxford, but all likewise who are 
placed under the ministry 'of such as have been educated 
there, are indirectly concerned, to a certain degree, in the 
svstem there pursued. But the consideration which had 
tne chief share in inducing me to say what I have, is, that 
the vindication of Logic from the prevailing disregard and 
contempt under which it labours, would nave been, alto- 
gether incomplete without it For let it be remembered 

* Since this was wriUen, the ezperimcait has been tried. In thf 
Examination-list A>r the present Term (Easter, 1831} of 125 can- 
lidates who did not aspire to the higher classeSi tatcnty-Jirc prcaeni 
EttcUd ibr their examination, and one hwuLrei Logic ! 



that the Science is Judged of by the Public in this country, 
in a very great degree, from the specimens displayed, arid 
the reports made, by those whom Oxford sends forth. 
Every one, on looking into the Univei-sity Calendar oi 
Statute Book, feels himself justified in assuming, that who- 
ever has graduatefd at Oxford must be a Logician: not, 
indeed, necessarily a first-rate Logician; but such as to 
satisfy the public examiners that he has a competent know- 
ledge of the Science. Now, if a veiy large proportion of 
these persons neither are, nor think themselves at all bene- 
fited by their (so called) logical education, and if many of 
them treat the study with contempt, and represent it as a 
mere tissue of obsolete and empty jargon, which it is a 
mere waste of time to attend to, let any one judge what 
conclusions respecting the utility ''of the study, and the 
wisdom of the University in upholding it, are likely to be 
the result 

That prejudices so deeply-rooted as those I have alluded 
to, and supported by the authority of such eminent names, 
especially that of Locke, and (as is commonly, though not 
very correctly supposed) Bacon, should be overthrown al 
once by the present treatise, I am not so sanguine as to 
expect ; but if I have been successful in refuting some of the 
most popular objections, and explaining some principles 
wliich are in general ill-understood, it may be hoped that 
in time just notions on the subject may gain ground : espe- 
cially ifj as I have some reason to hope a more able advo- 
cate of the same cause should be induced to step forward. 

It may be permitted me to mention, that as I have 
addressed myself to various classes of students, from the 
most uninstructed tyro, to the furthest-advanced Logician, 
and have touched accordingly both on the most elementary 
principles, and on some of the most remote deductions 
from them, it must be expected that readers of each class 
will find some parts not well calculated for them. Some 
explanations will appear to the one too simple and puerile ; 
and for another class, some of the disquisitions will be at 
first too abstruse. IJf to each description some portions are 
found interesting, it is a& miich as I can expect 

With regard to the style, I have considered perspicuity 
not only, as it always must be, the first point, out as one 
of jsuch paramount importance in such a subject, as to 
justify the neglect of all others. Prolixity of explanation, — 
lK)ineliness in illustration, — and baldness of expression, I 
have regarded as blemishes not worth thinking of, when 
liny thing was to be gained in respect of clearness. 

Of tlie correctness of the fundamental doctrines main- 
2* 
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tained m toe work, I mnyhe allowed to feel some confidence^ 
not so much from the length of time {[about eighteen years) 
that I have been more or less occupied with it, enjoying at 
the same time the advantage of frequent suggestions and 
corrections from several judicious friends, as from the 
nature of the subject. In works of taste an author cannot 
be sure that the judgment of the public wifl coincide with 
his own ; and if he fail to give pleasure, he fails of his sole 
or most appropriate object. But in the case of truths which 
admit of Scientific demonstration, it is possible to arrive by 
reasoning at as full an assurance of the justness of the con- 
clusions established, as the imperfection of the human 
faculties will admit; and experience, accompanied with 
attentive observation, and with repeated trials of various 
methods, may enable one long accustomed to tuition, to 
ascertain with considerable certainty what explanations 
are the best comprehended. Many parts of the detail, how- 
ever, may probably be open to objections ; but if (as expe- 
rience now authorizes me the more confidently to hope) 
no errors are discovered, which materially affect the sub- 
stantial utility of the work, but only such as detract from 
the credit of the author, the object will have been attained 
which I ouffhi to have had principally in view. 

No credit, I am aware, is given to an author's own dis- 
claimer of personal motives, and profession of exclusive 
regard for public utility ; since even sincerity cannot, on 
this point, secure him from deceiving himself; but it may 
be allowable to observe that one whose object was the in- 
crease of his reputation as a writer, could hardly have 
chosen a subject less suitable for his purpose than the 
present. Though the interest in it has greatly exceeded 
what 1 had anticipated, it still can hardly be called a popu- 
lar subject, or one likely to become so, in any considerable 
degree at least during the lifetime of a writer of the present 
day. Ignorance, fortified by prejudice, opposes its recep- 
tion, even in the minds of those who are considered as both 
candid and well-informed. Besides that a great majority 
of readers not only know not what Logic is, but have no 
curiosity to learn, the greater part of those who imagine 
that they do know, are wedded to erroneous notions of it. 
The multitude never think of paying any attention to the 
correctness of their reasoning; and those who do are 
usually too confident that they are already completely suc- 
cessful in this point, to endure the thought of seeking in- 
struction upon it. 

And as, on the one hand, a large class of modern phi- 
losophers may be expected to raise a clamour against 



of Aristotle ;" '' cpiUSning the taim«p mwA hi the tmnm^ 
of Uie SchQol^ieiKL^" ^^ ^ ^'^ ^ other *liand, aU such as 
really are thus bigoted to .every thiag that has been long 
established, merely because it has been long estaUisheiJ^ 
will be rea4y to exclauu against the {Hresiuiipftion of an 
author, who presumes to depart in severiU p<^it8 from the 
track of his predecessors. 

There is another ^iroiwstance, i^so, which tends mate* 
rially tp diminish) the credit of a writer on this and somie 
other kindred subjects. We can makeno discoveries of 
ttriking naveUiea t the senses of o^r readers are not struck, 
as with the retiu-n of aXI^omet which had been foretold, or 
the extinction of a taper in carbonic*acid gas : the mate- 
rials we work upon are common and famiUar to all, and, 
therefore, supposed to be well understood by all. And not 
only is any one's deficlei>cy in the use of these materials, 
such as is generally unCe^t by himself, but when it is re«> 
moved by satisfactpry explanations — when the notions, 
which hfid been .pprpl^xed and entangled, ^are cleared up 
by the inti*oduction of a few simple ami apparently obvious 
principles, he will generally forget that any explanation at 
oil was needed, ana consider all that has been said as mere 
truisms, which even a child could supply to himself. Such 
is the natm*e of the fundamental principles of a Science--* 
they are so fully implied in the most evident and well- 
known truths, that the moment they are fully embraced, it 
becomes a difficulty to conceive that we could ever liave 
been not aware of them. And hence, the more simple, 
clear, and obvious any principle is rendered, the more 
likely is its exposition to elicit those common remarks, "of 
course \ of course 1" " no one could ever doubt that ;^* " this 
is all very true, but there is nothing nev> brought to light; — 
nothing that was not familiar to every one ;'' " there needs 
no ghost to tell us that." I am convinced that a verbose, 
mystical, and partially obscure way of writing on such asiib- 
iect, Is th^ most likely to catch the attention of the multitude. 
The generality verily ihe observation of Tacitus, "omne 
ignotum pro mirifico :" and when any thing is made very 
[)!ain to them, are apt ,to fancy that they knew it already ; 
so that the explanations of scientific truths are likely, for a 
considerable time at least, to be, by most men, underrated 
the more, the more perfectly they accomplish their object 

A very slow progress, therefore^ towards popularity is 
the utmost that can be expected for such a treatise as I 
have endeavoured to ^ake the present I have felt my- 
self bound, however, not only a&amembjsrof Society, Init 
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more especiaOy as a miniiter of the QoBjpeA^ to use id> 
endeavours towards promoting an object which to me 
appears highly important, and what is much more, whose 
importance is appreciated by very few besides. The cause 
of Truth universally, and not least, of religious Truth, is 
benefited by every thing that tends to promote sound rea- 
soning and fecilitate the detection of fallacy. The adver- 
saries of our faith would, I am convinced, have been on 
many occasions more satisfactorily answered, and would 
have had fewer openings for cavil, had a thorough ac- 
quaintance with Logic \^n a more common qualification 
than it is. In lending my endeavours, therefore, whether 
with greater or less success, towards this object, I trust that 
I am neither uselessly nor unsuitably employed. 

I have seen in several writers, a sort of sneering allu- 
sions to "Logic;" and also to "Truth," (the latter, in 
refprence, I presume, to an Essay on that subject^ which 
1 cannot but feel to be consolatory and even flattenng. If 
such ^expressions had been accompanied by an attempt to 
refuio the fundamental principles I have endeavoured to 
maintain, it would have been understood that such implied 
censure was meant to be directed against false pretensions. 
But as it is, such writers seem to admit that it is Truth as 
Troth, and Logical reasoning, as such, that they dislike. 
And certainly any who wish to propagate errors, or to 
defend abuses, are perfectly right in disliking the cultiva- 
tion of Logic, though they may not be prudent in avowing 
this feeling. The clear day-light could not be more un- 
welcome to the " Children of the Mist," than the establish- 
ment and difiusion of accurate principles of reasoning, to 
the advocates of what they are aware is unsound. 

Many indeed whose opinions on various points are op- 
posed, are sincerely convinced of the truth of what they 
maintain : but all of these ought to feel a full confidence 
that truth, wherever it may lie, will be best ascertained 
and best supported, by a system of sound reasoning. 

Those who are engaged in, or designed for the Sacred 
Ministry, and all others who are sensible that the cause of 
true Religion is not a concern of the Ministry alone, should 
rememt>er that this is no time to forego any of the ad- 
vantages which that cause may derive from an active and 
judicious cultivation of the faculties. Among the enemies 
of Christianity in the present day, are included, if I mistake 
not, a very different description of persons from those who 
were chiefly to be met with a century, or even half a cen- 
tury ago : what were called " men of wit and pleasure about 
town ;"— ignorant, shallow, flippant declaim^rs, or dull and 
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poweriesB pretenders to Philosophy. Among the enemies 
of the Gospel now, are to be found men not only of learn- 
ing and ingenuity, but ofduUivtUed argumeniative power^^ 
and not unyersed in the principles of Logic. If the adyo- 
cates of our Religion think proper to disregard this help, 
they will find, on careful inquiry, that their opponents do 
not. And let them not trust too carelessly to the strength 
of their cause: Truth will, indeed, preyail, where all other 
points are nearly equal ; but it may suffer a temporary dis- 
comfiture, if hasty assumptions, unsound arguments, and 
yague and empty declamation, occupy the place of a train 
of close, accurate, and luminous reasoning. 

It is not, howeyer, solely or chiefly for polemical pur- 
poses that the cultiyation of the reasoning &culty is de- 
sirable; in persuading, and inyestigatinff, in learning, or 
teaching, — ^in all the multitude of cases m which it is our 
object to arriye at Just conclusions, or to lead olhers to 
them, it is most important A knowledge of logical rules 
will not indeed supply the want of other knowledge ; nor 
was it oyer proposed, by any one who really un£rstood 
this Science, to substitute it mr any other ; but it is no less 
true that no other can be substituted for this: that it is 
yaluable in eyery branch of study ; and tiiat it enables us 
to use the knowledge we possess to the greatest adyantage. 
It is to be hoped, merefore, that those academical bodies, 
who haye b^n wise enough to retidn this Science, will, 
instead of being persuaded to abandon it, glye their atten« 
tion rather to its improyement and more effectual cultiya* 

tkML 
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ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Looic» in the most extensive sense whieh the DeHoUion o 
name can with propriety be made to bear, may *^**®' 
be considered as the Science, and also as the Art, of Rea- 
8oning» It investigates the principles dn. which argumenta- 
tion i9 eotiducted, and iumiahes rules to.tsecuve the mind 
from error in its deductions. Its most appropriate office, 
however, is that of insistutiog an analysis of thd process of 
the mind in Reasoning; and in this poivft of iview it is, as 
has hem stated, strictly a Science: while^ considered in 
reference to the practical rules above mentitmedi it may be 
called the Art of Reasoning. This distinction, as wiU 
hereafter appear, has been overlooked, or not elmrly points 
ed out by most writers on the subject ; Logic having been in 
general regarded as merely an art; and its claim to hold 
a place amo&g the sciences having been exj^resUy denied. 

Considering how early Logic attracted the at- ^^^^^ i 
tention of philosophers, it may appear surprising roi[S!cSL 
that so little progress should have been made, as ^ 
IS ccmfessedly the ceuse, in developing its principles, and per- 
fecting the detail of Ithe system ; and this circumstance has 
hetm brot^ht forward aa a proof of the- bar ri i iacs ^ and Ah 
3 
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tility of the study. But a similar argument might hare 
been urged with no less plausibility, at a period not v^ry 
remote, against the study of Natural Philosophy ; and, very 
recently, against that of Chemistry. No science can be 
expected to make any considerable progress, tv'hich is not 
cultivated on right principles. Whatever may be the inhe- 
rent vigor of the plant, it will neither be flourishing nor fruit- 
ful, till it meet with a suitable soil and culture : and in no 
case is the remark more applicable than in the present ; the 
greatest mistakes having always prevailed respecting the 
nature of Logic, and its province having in consequence 
been extended by many writers to subjects with which it has 
Qo proper connexion. Indeed, with the exception 6f 
Aristotle, (who is himself not entirely exempt from the 
errors in question,) hardly a writer on Logic can be 
mentioned who has clearly perceived, and steadily kepi in 
view throughout, its real nature and object. Before hw 
time, no distinction was drawn between the science of 
which we are speaking, and that which is now usually 
tailed Metaphysics; a circumstance, which alone shows 
how small was the progress made in earlier times. In- 
deed, those who first turned their attention to the subject, 
hardly thought of inquiring into the process of Reasoning 
itself but confined themselves ^most entirely to certain 
preliminary points, the discussion of which is (if logically 
considered) subordinate to that of the main inquiry. 
Early writers Zeno, the Eleatic, whom most accounts repre- 
onUffic. ggQ^ j^g jjjg earliest systematic writer on the sub- 
ject of Logic, or, as it was then called. Dialectics, divided 
his work into three parts; the first of which (upon conse- 
quences) is censured by Socrates [Plato, Parmen,] for 
obscurity and confusion. In his second part, however, hk 
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fiimislied that inteiTOgatory method of dispata^oa (Ip^nrit] 
which Socrat^ adopted, and which has since home his 
name. The third part of his work was devoted to what majr 
not be improperly termed the art of wrangling Ue^^ruii} 
which supplied the disputant with a coUection of sophistical 
questions, so contriTed, that the concession of some point 
which seemed unavoidable, immediately involved sonw 
glaring absurdity. This, if it is to be esteemed as at all 
falling within the province of Logic, is certainly not to be 
regarded (as some have ignorantly or heedlessly repre- 
sented it) as its principal or proper business.' The Greek 
philosophers genemlly have unfortunately devoted too 
much attention to it; but we must beware ci &lling into 
the vulgar error of supposing the ancioits to have regarded 
as a serioos and intrinsically important study, that which 
in &ct they considered as an ingenious recreation. The 
disputants diverted themselves 'in their leisure hours by 
making trial of their own and their adversary's acuteoess^ 
in the endeavour mutually^o perplex each other with subtle 
fidlacies; much in the same way as mea amuse them 
selves With propounding and guessing riddles, or with the 
game o£ chess ; to each of which diversions the sportive 
disputations of the ancients bore mnch resemblance. 
They were closely analogous to the wrestling and other 
exercises of the Gymnasium; these last being reckoned 
conducive. to bodily vigor and activity, as the former w^e 
to habits of intellectual acuteness: but the immediate 
object in each was a sportive, not a serious contest; 
diough doubtless fashion and emulation o&en occasioned 
an undue importance to be attached to success in each. 

2^no, then, is hardly to be regarded as. any 
fiiither a logician than as to what respects his 
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erotede mothcid of diqoutaticm; a course of a^gfttmeiit cm^ 
nhructed da this principle being prop^ly aii hypothetical 
Sorites, which may easily be reduced into a series of syl- 
logisnia 

Euclid and ^^ Zcao succccded Euclid of Megan, aiic 
^^°'*«*»«°«'- Antisthraies; both pupils of Socrates. The ibr^ 
mer of these prosecuted the isubject of the third part of his 
predecessor's treatise, and is said to have been the author 
of many of the feUacies attributed to the Stoical school. 
Of the writings of the latter nothing certain is known j if, 
howeiner, we suppose the abovementioned sect to be his 
disciples in this study, and to hare retained his princij^ie^ 
lie certainly look a radre correct TieMr of the sulject than 
Euclid. The Stcucs divided all XtKvu, every thing that 
cimld be said, into three classes: 1st, the Simple Term^ 
2d, the Proposition; 3d, the Syllojgfism; viz. the hj^o- 
$hetit(U ; far they seem to have had- little notion of a more 
rigeirous analysis of argument dian into that &railiar forn^ 
Wb must not hereiojnit to. notice the mei:it$ 

of Arohytas, to whom we are indebted for the 
doctrine of the Ckt^^ories. He, however, (as well as the 
oth^r writers on the subject) appeazs to haye had no disi^ 
^ct view of the proper object and just limits of the science 
of Logic; but to have blended with it metaphysical discu» 
sions hot strictly connected'with it, and to haye dwek on the 
investigation of the lecture of terms and propositions, without 
maintaining a constant reference to the principles of Rear 
soning; to which all: the rest should be made subservient 
The state, then, in which Aristotle found the 

science (if indeed it can properly be said to have 
existed at all before his time) appears to have been nearly 
this: the division into Simple Terms, Propoaitipne^ and 
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ByUQgisin8,.had l»eea sligioly sketched cui; the d^ctrih^ of 
the Categories, and perhaps that of the Oppositiou of pro* 
positions, had been hiid down; and, as some believe, the 
analysis of Species into Geaus and Difierentia, had beep in- 
troduced by Socrates. These, at best, were rather the ma- 
terials of the system, than the system itself; the foiuidatioa 
of which indeed he distinctly claims the merit of having 
laid, and which remains fundamentally the same as he left it 
It has been remarked, that the logical system is one 
of those few theories which have been begun and perfect^ 
ed by the same individual The history of its discovery, 
as &r as the main principles of the .science are concerned, 
properly commences and ends with Aristotle; and this 
may perhaps in part account for the subsequ^it perva- 
sions of it The brevity and simplicity of its fundamental 
truths (to which point indeed all real science is perpetually 
tending) has probably led many to suppose that something 
much more complex, abstruse, and mysterious, remained 
to be discovered. The vanity, too, by which all men are 
prompted unduly to magnify their own pursuits, has led 
unphilosophical minds, not in this case alone» but in many 
others, to extend the boundaries of their respective sci- 
ences, not by the patient development and just application 
of the principles of those sciences, but by wandering into 
irrelevant subjects. The mystica^ employm^at of numbers 
by Pythagoras, in matters utterly foreign to arithme- 
tic, is perhaps the earliest instance of. the kind. A more 
curious and important one is the degeneracy of astronomy 
into judicial Astrology ; but none is. more striking than the 
misapplication of Logic, by those who have treated of it 
OS '*the art of rightly employing, the rational &culties," or 
who have intruded it into the province of Natural Phi* 
3* 
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beo]^7, and Mgaided the SyUogiam a» an vngiiie ht tk0 
myestigation of natuTe : while they overlooked the bound* 
less field that was before them within the legitimate limiti 
of the seie&ee ^ and perceived not the in^Kntanee and di^ 
ficultj of the task, of completing and properly filling up 
the masterly sketch before them. 

The writings of Aristotle were not only absoiiilely lost' 
to the world for about two centuries, but seem to have 
been lut little studied for a long time after their recovery. 
An art, however, of Logic, derived from the prfnciples 
traditionally preserved by his diseiples, seems to have 
been generally known, and to have been employed by 
Cicero in his philosophical works; but the pursuit of the 
science seems to have been abandoned for a long time; 
Early in the Christian era, the Peripatetic doctrines expe* 
lienced a considerable revival; and we meet with the 
Q^^j^ names of Galen and Porphyry as logicians: but 
Forphjry. j^ ^ ^^^ jyi ^^^ g^j^ eentury that ' Aristotl^s logi 

cal works were translated into Latin by the cele* 
Aoetbiiu. i>rated Boethius. Not one of these seems to have 
made any considerable advances in developing the theory 
of reasoning. Of Gralen's labors little is known; and 
Porj^yry's principal work is merely on the fredicabUB, 
We have little of the science till the revival of learning 
among the Arabians, by wjiom Aristotle's treatises on this 
as well as on other subjects were eagerly studied. 

Passing by the names of some Byzantine writers of no 
great miportance, we come to the times of the school* 
Schoolmen, men, whose waste of ingenuity and frivolous 
subtlety of disputation need not be enlarged upon. It 
may be' sufficient to observe, that their &ult did not lie in 
iheir diligent study of Logic, and the high value they set 
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Qpon it, but iu their utterly mistakbg the true nature and 
object o( the .scieuce; and by the attempt to employ i^ 
for the purpose of physical discoveries, involving every 
subject in a; mist of words, to the exclusion of soimd phi- 
losophical investigation. Their errors may serve to ac- 
count for the strong terms in which Bacon 

BBeon. 

sometmtes appears to censute logical pursuits; 
but that this censure was intended to bear against the 
extravagant perversions, not the legitimate cultivation of 
the science, may be proved firom his own observations on 
the sulject, in his Advancement of Learning. 

His moderation, however, was not imitated in other 
quarters. Even Locke confounds in one sweep- 

. * Locke. 

ing censure the Aristotelic theory, with the ab- 
surd misa^lications and perversions of it in later years. 
His objection to the science, as unserviceable in the 
discovery of truth, (which has of late been often repeated,) 
while it holds good in reference to many (misnamed) lo- 
gicians, indicates that, with regard to the true nature of the 
science itsdi^ he had no clearer notions than they have, of 
the proper province of Logic, viz. Reasoning ; and of the 
distinct character of that operation from the observations 
and experiments which are essential to the study of nature. 

An error apparently diflerent, but substantially 
the same, pervades the treatises of Watts and oth- 
er modem writers on the subject Perceiving the inade- 
(|uaey of the syllogistic theory to the vast purppses to which 
others had attempted to apply it, he still craved afler the at* 
tainment of some equally comprehensive and all-pow^ful 
system ; which he accordingly attempted to construct, under 
the title of The Right Use of Reason, — ^which was to be a 
metiiod of invigorating and properly directing aU the pow- 
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ers of the mind: — a most magnificent object indeed, but 
one which not only does not Ml under the- province of 
Logic, but cannot be accompli^lied by any one science or 
system that can even be conceived to exist The attempt 
to comprehend so wide a field, is no extension of science, 
but a mere verbal generalization, which leads only to 
vague and barren declamation. Li every pursuit, the 
more precise and definite our object, the more likely we 
are to attain some valuable result ; if, like the Platonists, 
who sought after the a^ayaBov, — ^the abstract idea o^ 
good, — we pursue some specious but ill-defined scheme 
of universal knowledge, we shall lose the substance while 
grasping at a shadow, and bewilder ourselves in empty 
generalities. 

It is not perhaps much to be wondered at, that in still 
later times several ingenious writers, forming their notions 
of the science itself from professed masters in it, such as 
have just been alluded to, and judging of its value from 
their fiiilures, should have treated the Aristotelic system 
with so much reprobation and scorn. Too much preju- 
diced to bestow on it the requisite attention fer enabling 
them clearly to understand its real character and object, 
or even to judge correctly from the little they did under* 
stand, they have assailed the study with a host of objec- 
tions, so totally irrelevant, and consequently impotent, that, 
considering the talents and general information of those 
from whom they proceed, they might excite astonishment 
in any one who did not fully estimate the force of very 
early prejudice. 

ip^-orreci I-«ogic has usually been considered by these 
naturelffthe objectors OS proYessing to furnish a peculiar meth- 
■cience. ^ ^£ reasoning, instead of a method of analyzing 
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that m^tfal process -vrbich must invaruMp take place m all 
correct reasoning; and accordingly they have contrasted 
the ordinary mode of reasoning with^the syllogi6tic» and. 
have brought forward with an air of triumph the argumenta- 
tive skill of many who never learned the system; a mistake 
no less gross than if any one should regard grammar as a 
peculiar Liangui^e, and shouldrcontend against its utility, on 
the ground that maiiy apeak. correctly who never studied tha 
principles of grammar. For Lo^c^ which is, as it weie^ 
the Grammar of Reasoning, does not bring forward the 
regular Syllogjsm as a distii^ct mode of argumentation^ do* 
signed to be suhstitutt^d for any other mode; but as the 
form to which all correct^ reasoning may be ultimately, 
reduced; and whicht consequently, serves the purpose 
(when we «e. employing JU>gic as nn art) of « teat to try 
the validity df any argument; in the same manner as by . 
chemical analysis we, develop and aohmit to a distinct ex- 
amination the «dements of. which any compound body is 
ccnnposed, and axe. thus enabled to detect any latent so* 
phistication and impuifi^* 

Ck>mplaihts have also been .lapnide tha^ Logic leaves un- 
touched the greatest difficulties, and those which are the 
sources of the chief errors in .reasoning; viz. the ambi- 
guity or indistinctness of Terms, and the doubts respecting 
the degrees of. evidence in vaxioos. Propositions: an ob* 
jeetion which is not to be remtpved by any such attempt 
as that of Watts, to lay down ''rules for £mning clear 
ideas, and for guiding the judgment;'' but by replying 
that no art is to be censured fQr not teaching more than 
fiills within its province, and indeed more than can be 
taught by any conceivable att Such a system of unrver^ 
99I knowledge as ahould instruct us in the Ml meaning or 
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meanings of every term, and the truth or felsity,— cer- 
tainty or uncertainty, — of every proposition, thus super- 
seding all other studies, it is most unphilosophical to ex- 
pect, or even to imagine. And to find fiiult with Logic 
for not performing this, is as if one should object to the 
science of Optics for not giving sight to the hlind ; or as 
if (like the man of whom Warborton tells a story in his 
Div, Leg.) one should complain of a reading-glass for 
being of no service to a person who had never learned to 
reai 

In &ct^ the difficulties and errors above alluded to are 
not in the process of Reasoniiig itself (which alone is the 
appropriate province of Logic,) but in the subiect-matier 
about which it is employed. This process will have been 
correctly conducted if it have conformed to the logical 
rules, which preclude the possibility of any error creeping 
in between the principles from which we are arguing, and 
the conclusftns we deduce from them. But still that con- 
clusion may be ftbe, if the principles we start from are 
so. In like manner, no arithmetical skill will secure a 
correct resuh to a calculation, unless the data are correct 
from which we calculate: nor does any one on that 
account undervalue Arithmetic; and yet the objection 
against Logic rests on no better foundation. 

There is in fact a striking analogy in this respect be 
tween the two sciences. All numbers (which are the sub- 
ject of Arithmetic) must be numbers of some things, 
whether coins, persons, measures, or any thing else ; but 
to introduce into the science any notice of the things re- 
specting which calculations are made, would be evidently 
irrelevant, and would destroy its scientific character: we 
proceed therefore with arbitrary signs representing nmn* 
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beni in the abstract. So also does Logic pronounce on 

the validity of a regularly constracted argument, equally 
well, though arbitrary symbols may have been substituted 
^r the cerms; and, consequently, without any regard to 
the things signified by those terms. And the possibility 
o£ doing this (though the employment oi- such arbitrary 
symbols has been absurdly objected to, CTen by writers 
who understood not only Arithmetic but Algebra) is a 
proof of the strictly scientific character of the system. 
But many professed logical writers, not attending to the 
circmn^ances which have been just mentioned, have wan* 
dered into disquisitions pn various branches of knowledge ; 
disquisitions which must evidently be as boundless as hu- 
man knowledge itself^ since there is no subject on which 
Reasoning is not employed, and to which, consequently. 
Logic may not be applied. The error lies in regarding 
every thing as the proper province of Logic to which it is 
applicable, A similar error is complained of by Aristotle, 
as having taken place with respect to Rhetoric ; of which, 
indeed, we find specimens in the arguments of several of 
the interlocutors fti Cic, de Oratore. 

From what has been said, it will be evident that there 
is hardly any subject to which it is so difficult to introduce 
the student in a clear and satisfactory manner, as the one 
we are now engaged in. In any other branch of know^ 
ledge, the reader, if he have any previous acquaintance 
with the subject, will usually be so hx the better prepared 
for comprehending the exposition of the principles ;, or if 
he be entirely a stranger to it, will at least come to the 
study with a mind unbiassed, and free firom prejudices and 
misconceptions: whereas, in the present case, it cannot 
^ut happen, that many who have given some attention to 
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logical pursuits (or what are usually considered as sucn) 
will have rather been bewildered by fundamentally erro- 
neous views, than prepared, by the acquisition of just prin- 
ciples, for ulterior progress ; and that not a few who pre- 
tend not to any acquaintance whatever with the science, 
will yet have imbibed either such prejudices against it, or 
such &lse notions respecting its nature, as cannot but 
prove obstacles in their study of it. 

There is, however, a difficulty which exists more or 
less in all abstract pursuits; though it is perhaps more 
felt in this, and often occasions it to be rejected by begin- 
ners as dry and tedious ; rnz. tlje difficulty of perceiving 
to what ultimate end — ^to what practical or interesting 
application — the abstract principles lead, which are first 
laid before the student ; so that he will often have to work 
his way patiently through the most laborious part of the 
system before he can gain any clear idea of the drift and 
intention of it. 

This complaint has often been made by chemical stu* 
dents, who are wearied with descriptions of oxygen, hy- 
drogen, and other invisible elements, before they have any 
knowledge respecting such bodies as commonly present 
themselves to the senses. And accordingly some teach- 
ers of chemistry obviate in a great degree this objection, 
by adopting the analyiieal instead of the synthetical mode 
of procedure, when they are first introducing the subject 
to beginners; t. e, instead of synthetically enumerating 
the elementary substances, — ^proceeding next to the sim- 
plest combinations of these, — and concluding with those 
more complex substances which are of the most common 
occurrence, they begin by analyzing these last, and re- 
■olving them step by step into their simple elements; that 
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at once presenting the subject in an interesting point of 
view, and clearly setting forth the object of it The syn- 
thctical form of teaching is indeed sufficiently interesting 
to one who has made considerable progress in any study; 
and bemg more concise, regular, and systematic, is the 
form in which our knowledge naturally arranges itself in 
the mind, and is retained by the memory : but the ana- 
Jytical is the more interesting, easy, and natural kind of 
introduction ; as being the form in which the first inven- 
tion or discovery of any kind of system must originally 
have taken place. 

It may be advisable, therefore, to begin by giving a 
slight sketch, in this form, of the logical system, before 
we enter regularly upon the details of it The reader 
will thus be pi^esented with a kind of imaginary history of 
ihe course of inquiry by which that system -may be con* 

ceived to have occurred to a philosophical mind. 
4 
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ANALYTICAL OUTLINE OF THE SCIENCE. 



§1. 



Ih eveiy inManoe in whieh we reaamt in the strict 
sense of the word, i. e. make use of arguments, whether 
£ox the sake of refuting an adversary, or of conveying in- 
structidn, or of satisfying our own minds on any point, 
whatever may be the subject' we are engaged on, a certain 
process takes place in the mind, which fa one and the 
same in all cases, provided it be correctly conducted. 

Of comae it cannot be supposed thai every one fa even 
conscious of Aia process in hfa own mind; much less, fa 
competent to explain the principles on which it proceeds. 
Tins indeed is, and cannot but be, the case with every 
other process respecting which any Sjrstem has been form- 
ed ; the practice not only may exist independently of the 
theory, but must have preceded the theory. There must 
have been Language before a system of Grammar could 
be devised; and musical compositions, previous to the 
science of Music. Thfa, by the way, will serve to ex- 
pose the futility of the popular objection against Logic, 
that men may reason very well who know nothing of it* 

* Locke has a great deal to this pttrpose; e. g, in chap. 
sviL " on Reason," (which, by tbe way, he peipetoal^ eon- 
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The pftTaliel instaBces addaced, show tbat sach an object* 
don might be applied in many other cases, where its ab- 
surdity would be obvious ] and that there is no ground for 

5 — '^ — ' r\ r: 

founds with Reasimi/ng,) He sajrs, in f 4^ "If syllogisms must 
be takem for t|ie. Myyii^f'tmrp»i^Tit>of' leasDa und^ tteans 
of knowledge, it will follow, that before Aristotle there was not 
one man that did or could knQ>Wjpaiy thing by reason; and that 
since the inventicm of syllogisms ' there is not one in ten thou- 
sand that doth. But God has not been so sparing to men to 
maluB thm barely two-legged .^b$tmre^ ai^,)i^,U, to, Aristotle 
to make them rational^, i «. those ^ew of theai that ke. could get 
so to examine the grounds of syllogisms, as to see that in above 
threescore ways that three propbsifions inlay be laid together, 
there site but foarteen wherein' oa6 nkay besate ^at thie eon* 
elusion is righ^" Ac. &e. ^' God has been more boontifnl to 
mankind ths^ so: He has given them a mind that can reason 
without being instructed in n^etbipds of syllogizing," &c. &c. 
All this is not at all less absurd than if any one, on' berng 'told 
of the ' discoveries - of mod^n , chemists j respecting caleric; and 
on hearing - . de^isribed : the pKP^egb :by wh^ch: r jt " ^ conilucted 
through a boiler into the watex;^ whic^ it Gonyertsf into a gas 
of sufficient elasticity to overcome the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, <pc., should reply, "If all this were so, 'it would fbllow 
llLat before 'the time df these chemists ^taione eyer did or cofold 
make anyliqiior'b^'! 

In an oi4ii^&i7»; pbsfcnrei and trifling writer, all this confusion 
<^ thought and 6ox^mon-place declamation might as well have 
been left unnoticed; but it is dtie to the general ability and to 
the celebrity of sueh ah ax^hor aS Xiocke, that errors of this 
kind should be exposed. 

He presently after inserts an encomium upon Aristotle, is 
which he is equally unfortunate ; he praises him for the " iw- 
verUion of syllogisms;" to which he certainly had no more 
claim than Liimeus to the creaHon of plants and animals; or 
Hervey« to the praise of having fnade the blood circulate; or 
Lavoialeri to. that of having formed the atmosphere we breathe* 



deciding Aeaoe^ eittier tlttt the iymem hm w ^«ndwwy 
to improve piactice, or that even if k had not, it might not 
•till be a dignified aad interesting punuit 

One of the chief impediments to the attainment of a 
jost ykm of the nataie and object of Logic, is the not fol- 
ly understanding, or not sufficiently keeping in mind, the 
SASENB88 of the reasoning process in all casea. Jf^ as 
the ordinary mode of speaking would seem t& indicate, 
mathematical reascming, and theological, and meti^yso-. 
cal, and political, &c. were essentially different from eacn 
other, i e. different kinds of 'reasoning, it would Ibllow, 
that supposing there could be at all any such science, as 
we hare described Logic, there must be so many different 
Species or at least different /tranches of Logic, ^d 
such is perhaps the most prevailing notion. Nor is this 
much to be wondered at ; since it is evident to all, that 
some men converse and write, in an argmnentative way, 
very justly on one subject, and very erroneously on anoth- 
er, in which again others excel, who fail in the former. 
This error may be at once illustrated and r®" Reauoning 
moved, by considering the parallel instance of ^f^^ 
Arithmetic; in which every one is aware that^*^^ 
the process of a calculation is not aflfected by the nature 
of the objects whose numbers are before us: but that 
(«. g.) the multiplication of a number is the very same 

operation, whether it be a number of men, of miles, or of 

— ^ ... 

And the utility of this invention consbts, according to him, in 
the great service done against " those who were not ashamed 
to deny any thing;" a service which never could have been 
performed, had syllogisms been an invention of Aristotle's; 
for what sophist could ever have consented to restrict himself 
to on€ particular kind of arguments, dictated by his opponent 7 

4* 
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pmulds; though nevwctheleta persons vmf perhaps be 
fonnd who are accmate m calculations rdatiTe to natural 
philosophy, and incorrect in those of political economy, 
from their dilBerent degrees of skill in the subfects of diese 
trvx) scienees; not snrely heeanae these are d^iesent arta 
of ariidimedc applimble to each of these respectk^. 

Others again, who are aware that the simple system of 
Logic may be applied to all subjects whatever, are yet 
disposed to view it as a peculiar method of reascmiag, wui 
not, as it is, a method of unfolding and analyzing our rear 
soning: whence many have been led {e, g, the amthor of 
the Philosophy of Rh^oric) to talk of comparing Sylio^ 
gistic reasoning with Moral reasoning; taking it for grants 
ed that it is possible to reason correctly without reasoning 
logically ; which is, in &ct, as great a blunder as if any 
one were to mistake grcmmar for a peculiar langttagi^ 
and to suppoee it possible to- speak correctly without 
speaking grammatically. They have in short considered 
Logic as an art of reasoning ; whereas (so far as it is an 
art) it is /Ae art of reasoning ; the logician's object being, 
not to lay down principles by which one map reason, but, 
by which all must reason, even though they are not dis- 
tinctly aware of them: — to lay down rules, not which 
irutp be followed with advantage, but which cannot pos* 
sibly be departed from in sound reasoning. These misap* 
prehensions and objections being such as lie on the very 
threshold of the subject, it would have been hardly pos- 
sible, without noticing them, to convey any just notion of 
the nature and design of the logical system. 
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SuffOfiiBg it thai' tot^ve beea perceired that the ap» 
ntion of leasenhig is in «11 cases the some, the analysis of 
that <^pttirtioiL could act &ii to strike the mind as an iat»> 
resting nnitter of isifiHry. And moreoTer, since (apparent) 
aj^oments w^ch are unsound and inconclusiye, are so o^ 
-ftesi ^nffeloyed, eithrar from error or design ; and since eTen 
^ose who aie not misled by these fitUacies, aie so often at 
a loss to detect and expose them in a manner satis&ctorj 
lo oth«rs» or &rea to themselves; it amid not hat appear 
deeinble to lay down some genetal rules of leaaonipg. ap 
pUcahle to all eases ; by which a person might be enabled 
the more readily and clearly to state the grounds o{ his 
own cQUTlction, or of his objection to the arguments of an 
oppcment ; instead of arguing at random, without any fixed 
and acknowledged principles to guide his procedura 
Such rules would be analogous to those of Arithnietic, 
which obviate the tedidusness and uncertainty of calcula- 
tions in the head^^ wherein, after much labor, difier^it 
persons might aTrlveat dififearent results, without any of 
them bdng able distinctly to point out the error of die 
rest A system of such rules, it is obvious, must, instead 
of deserving to be called the art of wrangling, be more 
justly characterized as the **art of cutting short wrang^ 
ling/' by bringing the parties to issue at once, if not to 
agreement ; and thus saving a waste of ingenuity. 

In pursuing the supposed investigation, it will Analysis of 
be found that every conclusion is deduced, in «*«^»°*®'* 
reality, from two other propositions; (thence called Prcsi- 

« 

ises;) for though one of these may be, and ccmunonly is, 
suppressed, it must nevertheless be imderstood as admit- 
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ted ; as may easily be made evident by supposing the de> 
nial of the suppressed premiss, which will at once invali- 
dale the argument : e, g. if any one, from perceiving that 
** the world exhibits marks of design," infers that ** it must 
have had an intelligent author," though he may not be 
aware in his own mind of the existence of any othsir 
premiss,^ he will readily imderstand, if it be denied that 
" whatever exhibits marks of design must have had an in* 
telligent author," that the affirmative of that proposition 
is necessary to the validity of the argument An argu^ 
ment . thus stated regularly and at lull length, is called a 
Syllogism; which therefore is evidently not a pecutuur 
kiTuL of argumenii but only a peculiar farm of expression, 
in which e^'ery argument may be stated. 

When one of the premises is suppressed (which for 
brevity's sake it usually is) the argument is called an En- 
thymeme. And it may be worth while to remark, that 
wh^n the argument is in this state, the objections of an op* 
ponent are (or rather appear to be) of two kirids; viz, 
either objections to the assertion itsel( or objections to its 
force as an argument E, G, In the above instance, an 
atheist may be conceived either denying that the -world 
does exhibit marks of design, or denying that it folUnos 
from thence that it had an intelligent author. Now it is 
important to keep in mind that the only difference in the 
two cases is, that in the one the expressed pr^niss is de- 
nied, in the other the suppressed ; for the jorce as an ar* 
gument of either premiss depends on the other premiss: 
if both be admilted, the conclusion legitimately connected 
with th^n cannot be denied. 

It is evidently immaterial t^ the arguihent whether the 
conclusion be placed first or last ; but it may be proper to 



did J{«iu#9it irf'itt<«id'!is: intRodneeilJ bjr otie of iltoae eon- 
junctions which are called causal; viz. '^moMf- ** be- 
cause," 4*^. which may indeed be employed to designate 
a premiss, whether it came first or last. The illatiTe con- 
jitnigdojB% ** tbc4Pifpi0r^f 1^ derigaate the coaclnaUm. 
\ b m ft:Cif6iin)s»ui««^hwUBhf oAeft oecasims error and 
perflejal^, thutKbotk .theeio classes of conjanBtions have 
lilso siaiQtbfft fljpafi$akioii^ .beii^ employed to denote, re- 
speetiv^ftCawiM and Efieit as well as fremta and C<m^ 
cl%sim^: a. ^« ff I Ay^ *^'Am greonft is rich* ft«eaii«s the 
trees omit ate.floiuatiiMig^" or '*^tfae trees irare flournhing; 
andMer^^fs t)ie soil must be rich," I ecoploy Atese con* 
juatetioBs to .dennte ihe connexion of Premiss and Cancl»* 
sim; fcr it is^plain' that the luxuriance of die trees is not 
the eauso of ,Ae moStB S&[^ikyt but imly the cause of my 
kf^omng' ku If agaiin I say, *'the tsees flourish, beeausi 
the ground is. tiefa/' or ^ the ground is rich, and tkettfor^ 
the tcees flomi^" I ain using the very same conjunctions 
> to dnoote .the conneiion of caute and effect ; fbx p^of qq^ 
in this ciite, the fauanrifmce of the trees being ^^*"*^ 
eYideot to the eyoi would .hardly need to be proved, but 
might need to be accounted £>r« There are, however, 
many cases, in which the cause is emplo3red to prove the 
existence oi its efiect ; especkHj in arguments relating to 
fiUure events ; as^ s. ^. when from &vorable weather any 
one argue9 that the crops are likely to be abundant: t the 



* The Major premiss is of^en called the Principle ^ and the 
vord Reason is then confined to the Minor. * 

t See Appendix, No. I. art. JReaum, See also Rhetorie Part 
l.€h.8.f li 
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cAicM and tliB naaQii, in that ea^Cr coinck[&' Alid th& 
^imtributeB to thm bou^ so often confemded togfether 
in other eaaes. 



In an aignment, edeh as the example ablnre giretu ^ ^ 
as has been said, impossible for any one, who admits both 
premises, to avoid admitling the eonchiffibn. Bnt Aere 
Apparent ^^ ^ freqnently an apparent comiexion of 
''v*'^'^' premises with a conclusfen which does ndt in 
reality follow from them, thongb to the inatteatiye or nn- 
skilfol the argument may a|^^ear to be valid: and there 
are many other cases in which a doubt may exist whether 
the argninoDt be valid or not; i. e. whether It be possible 
or not to admit the premises and yet deny the eoncliision; 

It is of the highest importance, therefore, to lay down 
some regalar form to which every valid argument may be 
reduced, and to devise a rule which shall ibhow the validity 
of every argument in that form, and consequently the un- 
soundness of any apparent argument which cannot be 
reduced to It :-^e. g. if such an argument- as this be pro- 
posed, *' every rational agent is accountable ; brutes are 
not rational agents; therefore they are no( accoimtable:" 
or again, ** all wise legislators suit their laws to the genius 
of their nation;. Solon did this; therefore he was a wise 
legislator:" there are some, perhaps, who would not per- 
e^ve any follacy in such arguments, especially if envelop- 
ed in a cloud of words ; and still more, when the conclu- 
sion is true, or (which comes to the same point) if they 
are disposed toJbelieve it: and others might perceive in- 
deed, but might be at a loss to explain, the fidlacy. Now 
these (apparent) arguments exactly correspond, lespect- 
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iir«l7, with the Mlowi&g, the absardirjr oi the conelumons 
from which is manifest; ** erery hotse is an anihiai ; sheqi 
are not horses; therefore they are not animals:" and, 
^all vegetables grow; an animal grows; therefore it is a 
vegetable." «These last examples, I hare said, corre- 
spond exactly (considered- as arguments) with &e former; 
the qne8tk>n respecting the Talidity of an argument being, 
not whedier the ccmclusion be <t«s, but wheth^ it fMowt 
from the premises adduced This mode of expomtig a 
&llacy, by bringing forward a similar one whose conclu- 
sion is obviously absurd, is often, and very advantageously, 
resorted to in addressing those who are ignovant of Logi* 
cal rules;* but to lay down such rules, and employ them 
as a test, is evidently a safer and more compendious, as 
well as a .more philosophical mode of pToceedmg. To 
attain these, it would plainiy be necessary to analyse some 
cle^r and valid arguments, and to observe in what their 
conclusiveness consists^ 

Let us suppose, then, such an ^camination to be made 
of the' syllogisms above mentioned: ''whatever exhibits 
marHs of design had an intelligent author; the world ex* 

\ 



• An exposure of some of Hume's fallacies in his " Essay on 
Miracles'* and elsewhere, was attempted, on this plan, a few 
years ago, in a pamphlet (published anonymously, as the nature 
of the argument required, but which I s«« no reascm against 
acknowledging, entitled *' Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Bonaparte }" in which it was shown that the existence of that 
extraordinary person could not, on Hume's principles, be receiv- 
ed as a w^-authenticated fact ; since it rests on evideoce lest 
stiong than that which supports (he Scripture-histories. 

For a clear development of the mode in which this last evi- 
dence operates on most minds, see '* Hints on Inspiration/' p. 
30-46. 
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Ubite marks of design; therefore tlie world liad an wnA 
tigent audunr/' In the first of these premises we find i 
ilssumed imiTersaUy of the cla^ss of ** things which exhibit 
marks of design," that they had an intelHg^t author; and 
in the othw premiss* ** the world" is referred«'to that elass 
as comprehended in it: now it is evident, diat whatever is 
said of the whole of a class, xmj be said of any thing 
comprehended in that class; so that we lure dins author- 
ized to say of the world, that " it had an intelligent authar." 
Again, if we exaaane a* syllogism with a negative conclu- 
sion, as, «. ^. " nothing which exhibits marks of design 
could have been produced by chance : the world exhibits, 
&c.; therefore the world could not have been produced 
by chance," the process of Reasoning will be found to 
be the same: mnce it is evident, that whatever is denied 
universally of any elass, may be denied of any thing that 
is compr^ended in that class. 

On further examination it will be found, that all valid 
arguments whatever may be easily reduced to such a form 
as that of ihe foregoing syllogisms ; and that ^consequently 
d[ie prineii^e on which they are constructed is the Uni- 
versal Principle of Reasoning. So elliptical, indeed, 
is the ordinary mode of expression, even of those who 
are considered as prolix writers, — i. e. so much is 
implied and left to be understood in the course of argu- 
ment, in eomparison of what is actually stated, (most men 
being impatient, even to excess, of any appearance of un- 
necessary and tedious formality of statement,) that a single 
sentence will often be found, though perhaps considered 
as a single argument, to contain, compressed into a short 
compass, a chain of several distinct arguments. But ii 
each of these be fully developed, and the whole, of what 



tbe author iiileoded toh i«opl7 be stated axpiepAj, it will 
be found thiU.all (h« stcfis, even of tbo loi^[^ and moft 
complex train of reasoning, may be reduced into the above 
&rm. 

It is a mistake (which might appear scarcely worthy of 
notice, had not . so many, even esteemed writers, &llen 
into it) to imagine that Ariitfotle and other logicians meant 
to propose that this prolix iorm of unfolding arguments 
shoidd universally supersede^ in argiunentative discourses, 
the common iottoB of expression; and that '*to reason 
logically," means, to state all arguments at full length in 
the syllogistic form: and Aristotle has even been charged 
with inconsistency for not doing so. It has been said, that 
*' in his Treatises of JSt^ies^ Polities, ^c, he argues like a 
rational creature, and never attempts to bring his own sys- 
tem into practice."* As well might a chemist be charg- 
ed with inconsistency for making use of any of the com- 
pound substances that are commonly employed, without 
previously analyzing and resolving them into their simple 
elements*, as well might it be imagined that, to speak 
grammatically, means, to parse every sentence we utter. 
The chemist (to pursue the illustration) keeps by him his 
tests and his method of analysis, to be cQiployed when 
any substance is ofiered to his notice, . the composition 0/ 
which has not been ascertained, or in which adulteration 
is suspected. Now a fallacy may aptly be compared to 
some adulterated compound ; " it consists of an ingenious 
mixture of truth and falsehood, so entangled, — so inti- 
mately blended, — ^that the falsehood is (in the chemical 
phrase) held in sohUion: one drop of sound logic is that 



* Lor4 Komes. 
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tesi. wlikh immediately -disonltes them, makes the foreign 
sfibstanee ^istble, and precipitates it to the bottom."* 

M- 

Aristotic'g ^^^ *<^ resume the investigation of the princi- 
**'**^ pies of reasoning: the maxim resulting from the 
examinatnm of a syllogism in the foregoing form, and of the 
application of which, every valid argument is in reality an 
instance, is, " that whatever is predicated (i. e. affirmed or 
denied) universally, of any class of things, may be predicat- 
ed, in like manner, {viz. affirmed or denied) of any thing 
comprehended in that class." This is the principle, com- 
monly called the dictum de omni et nullo, for the estab- 
lishment of which we are indebted to Aristotle, and which 
is the keystone of his whole logical system. It is not ir 
little remarkable that some, otherwise judiciouus writers, 
should have been so carried kway by* their zeal against 
that philosopher, as to speak with scorn and ridicule of 
this principle, on account of its obviousness and simpli- 
city; though they would probably perceive at once in 
any other case, that it is the greatest triumph of phiAOsophy 
to refer many, and seemingly very various phenomena to 
one, or a very few, simple principles; and that the more 
simple and evident such a principle is, provided it be truly 
applicable to all the cases in question^ the greater is its 
value and scientific beauty. 15 indeed, any principle be 
regarded as not thus applicable, that is an objection to it 
of a difilerent kind. Such an objection against Aristotle^s 

* This excellent illustration is cited from a passage in sn 
anonjrmous pamphlet, *' An Examination of Kelt's Logic." The 
author displays, though in a hasty production, great reach of 
thought, as well as knowledge of his subject. 
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dibtom, no oo» lutfi ever attimpted to e$i0blM Vy aiij Idad 
ofprooi] but it has often been iak^t^ fer granted ; it being 
(as has been stated) very commonly supposed, without 
examination^ that the sylh^ism is a dt$iineiJeind ofargw 
mefU, and Aa% Ae rules of it aceor dii^y do not apply* 
nor w^e intended to i^Iy, to all reasoning whatev^. 
Under thia misapiarehension. Dr. Oimpbell* labors with 
some ingeniuty, and not without an air of plausibility, to 
allow that every syllogism must be futile and worthless^ 
beeause the j^ronises virtually assert the condusion: litde 
dreaming, of course, that his objections^ however specious^ 
lie against the process of reasoning itself, universidly ; and 
will therefore, of course, apply to those Tary arguments 
which be is himself adducing^ 

It is more extraordinary to find another eminent 
aitfhort adopting, expressly, the very same objections, 
and yet distinctly admitting (within a few pages) the po»- 
ftilMlity of reducing every course of argument to a series of 
syllogisms. 

The same writer brings an oljection against the dictum 
of Aristotle, which it may be worth while to notice briefly, 
ibr the sake of setting in a clearer .light the real character 
and object of .&at principle. Its application being, as has 
been seen, to a regular and conclusive syUogism, he sup* 
poses it intended to prove and make evident the condu- 
siveness of such a syllogism ; and remarks how unphiloso- 
phical It is to attempt giving a demonstration of a demonr 
stratum. ' And certainly the charge would be just, if we 
could imagine the logician's object to be, to increase the 
certainty of a conclusion which we are supposed to have 

♦ " Philosophy of Rhetoric." 

t Dugald Stewart .' Philosephji vol ii. 
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idready airriTed at hyilsit elMcest possible mode of proo£ 
Bat it ffi vefy stmnge that sadi an idisa ahoidd ever have 
occurred toon^ who had ^en the siigltteet tinctnre of 
natural philosophy: for it might as well be imagined 
that a natural i^losoplief's or a chemist's design is' to 
strengthen the testimony ci our sens^ by d priori reason* 
fiig, and to conyince us that a stone when thrown will fall 
to the ground, and that gunpowder wtil explode when 
fired; becatise they show that according to their princi* 
pies those phenom^a must take place as they do. But 
it would be reckoned a mark of the grossest ignomnee 
and stupidky not to be aware that their object is not to 
prove the existence of an individual phenomenon, which 
our eyes have witnessed, but (as the phrase is) to accouni 
tbrk: i. e. to show accotding to wliat principle it takes 
place ; — to refer, in short, the indimdual case to a geni* 
erallaw of raa^Te. Th^ obj^t of AristotWa dictum is pre^ 
cisely analogotis: he had, doubde^s, no thought of adding 
to the force of any individual syllogism; his design was 
to point out the general principle on which that process is 
conducted which takes place in each syllogism. And as 
(ihe Laws * of nature (as they are called) are in reality 
merely generalized facts, of which all the phenomena 
coming imder them are particular instances; so, the proof 
drawn from Aristotle's dictum is not a distinct demonstra* 
tion brought to cohfirm another demonstration, but is 
merely a generalized tod abstract statement of all demon- 
stration whatever ; and is, therefore, in feet, * the very 
demonstrahon which, (mutatis Mutandis,) accommodated 
to the various subject-matters, is actually employed in 
each particular case ' 

// * Appendit Wo. f art. ijOf^ti 
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ia ord^ I& (race more difliiiclLy the diffbceal The<ifefiMi.« 
9leps of the abatyacting |>rocesa, by wfakli any t^^^^^^t k! 
particular wtgwoeiA may be brought into the ^^ *'^'»*'^'- 
nost gi»ienil fonn, we may first take a aylloglam stated 
Mcurateiy and at full length, such as the example for- 
merly givoa, " whatever exhibits marks of design, 4*^**" 
aod then aomewhat genexalize the expression, by substi- 
tuting (as in Algebra) arl»trary unmeaning symbols for the 
aignifiamt terms that were originally used; the syllogism 
will then staiui thus ; ** every B is A ; C is B ; therefore 
G is A" Thf reasoning is no less evidently valid when 
thus staled* whatever terms A, B» and C, respectively 
may be sappoaed to stand £>!"; such terms may indeed 
be inserted, as to majce all or some of the assertions 
fsblse ; iHjt . it will still be no less impossible hi any one 
who ndmit$ the truth of the premises^ in an argument thus 
eonstructed, to deny the conclusion ; and this it is that con- 
stitates the conclusiveness of an argument 

Viewing then the syllogism thus expressed, it appears 
clearly, that '* A stands for any thing whatever that is 
affirmed of a whole class," {viz. of every B,) " which class 
comprehends or contains in it something else" viz. C (of 
which B is, in the second premiss, af&rmed;) and that, 
consequently, the first term (A) is, in the conclusion, 
predicated of the third (C.) 

Now to assert the validity of this process, now before 
us^ is to state the very dictum wo are treating o( with 
hardly even a verbal alteration ; viz. : 

1. Any thing whatever, predicated of a whole class 

2. Under which class something else is contained, 

3. May be predicated of that which is so contained. 

The three members into which the maxim is here dis- 
5* 



^ributed, eorlrespoiid to the three profoMioitts of the syHch 
gism to which they are intended respeethely to aj^ly. 

The advantage of subetitctting ht th^ tenoai in a vegOf* 
4ar syllogism, arbitrary, unmeaning symbob, such as lettem 
of the alphabet, is much the same as in geometry : itm 
reasoning itself is then considered, by itsd( dearly, aad 
without any risk of our being iiHsied by die tnHh ot fiilsicy 
of tkis conclumoi^; ^idiieh is^ itt'&6t, acddenlal and tafia* 
ble; the essential point being, as &r as the €trgwnen$ is 
eoncemedt the eontiexion between the premises and the 
conclusion. We are thus enabled to embrace the general 
principle of all reasoning, and to per^ive ili applicability 
to an indefmite number of individual cieums. That Aris* 
totle, therefore, shouM have been accused of making use 
of these symbols for the purpose of darkening his demon? 
strations, and that too by persons not unacquainted with 
geometry tind algebra, is truly astonishing. If a geometer, 
instead of designating the four angles of a square by fimr 
letters, were to call them north, south, easi^ and west, he 
would not render the demonstration of a &eorem the 
easier ; and the learner would be much more likely to be 
perplexed in the application of it. 

It belongs then exclusively to a syllogism, properly so 
called, {i, e. a valid argument, so stated that its conclusive* 
ness is evident fifom the mere form of the ejpression,) 
that if letters, or any other unmeaning symbols, be substi- 
tuted for the several terms, the validity of the argument 
shall still be evident Whenever this is not the case, the 
supposed argument is either unsound and sophistical, or 
else may be reduced (without any alteration of its mean- 
ing) into the syllogistic form^; in which form, the test just 
mentioned may be applied to It 
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WhiM^ is«aU^ m m^90}3^ or £»UMioto aI^t i^^^^^ ^ 
iBjBiit, i e. an ofpareiU argm&en^ .whifliii 10, iii JSJ^J^t,^ 
doalky. ^ooe, lOiuUMt, of conniei be rediieed inio 
Uiis. fomti but wfaea atatjod in iho Ibm mosl ncarij iq^ 
proaching lo this th^t k possible, jia faUaemmon >beooiiMB 
onare ievid^iit, fiom its s<HiooB&)n»iQr to tha htegmag 
ndto: e.^. ^whoever ia eapaUe of deliberate erine, ii 
resgf.ntMe^ an ki&nt is nottiapaUe df jdelMwiate crime; 
(beffsfoie» im isftnt ia liot leaponmUe*" (sea ^ ^:) hoia 
the teon ** reflpoaaiUe'' ia affirmed onifcnally of ** thoae 
capable of deliberate crime;" it might, therefore, acaew^ 
ing to Arialotle's dictum, have been affirmed of any thing ^ 

ccmtained mider that class ; but, in the instance before us, ^ 

nothing is liMOBtioiied aa contained md»t that elass ; only, 
the term ^ in&at" is ezchded firosn that ckss ; and though 
what is affirmed c( a whole class may be affirmed of any 
tUng thai is contained under it^ there is no ground for 
ai^pposing. Aat it may be denied of whatever is nU so coi^ 
tffibe<l; for it is evidesdy poaubk that it may be applica^ 
Ue to a whole class atid to something els» besides: to say« , 

€. g. that all trees are vegetables, does net imply that 
moihing else \» a vegetable. Nor, when it is said, that all 
who are oapahle of deliberate crime ase mspmisible, does 
this imply that no others are responsible; for though this 
may be very irue^ it has not been asserted- in the premise 
before ns; and in die analysis tA an -a^giiiment^ we are to 
discard all consideration pfjwhat ^igM be asserted; con<- 
MmplatEBg oidy what achudkf is laid dewnr hi the premises. 
it is evidenti Aeiefere, thsit sudi an appa«eBl<hrgument as 
Ae abovis does not comply wii^ die Tule laid down, nor 
c«t be so stated aa to comply with it^^^ind ia consequently 
iantiid. 
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AgUDf m tius ioslaiiee, **food n m&cmwry to life ; 'com 
18 food; therefore, corn is neeesaary to lifec" the terai 
** necessary to life" is affirmed of food« but no$ unhei^ 
mUf; for it n net said of wery kind cf food: the mea»- 
mg of the assertion being manifoBtiy that aome food n 
WKOBOKCY to life : heire again, th^efore, the mk has noi 
been eompiiad with^ since that whieh haa be^a predicatec^ 
(i. A affirmed or denied,) not of the whole, but of a ftat 
only of a certain class, cannot be, on thft ground, predf- 
eated of any dung whatever Vhieh is cc»^ned under thai 
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The fiillaey in thn last case is, w^t iff usually deacribed 
in logical language as consisting in the *' non'^istribtttion <^ 
the middle terra ;" i e. its not being emplojred to d^ioie 
aU the olijeets to which it is a])pIicaUe. In otikr to oia^ 
derstand this phrase, it is necessary to observe, that a pr<^ 
position being an expression in which one thifi^ is affinned 
(Mr denied of another ; e. g, ** A is B," both that of whieh 
something is said, and that whieh is said of it (i. e, both A 
and B,) are called " terms^" from their beii^ (in thear loh 
tare) the extremea or boundaries of the proposition; and 
there are, of course, two, and but two, terma in a prope* 
sition (thotigh it may so happen that &&set of them may 
consist either of one word, or of several ^) and a term is 
Dtatiibution ^^ ta be ** distributed," when it is taken oai* 
oftemw. YersaHy, so as to stand for every thing it is 
capable of bemg applied to ; and conseqoently ^ undi» 
tributed," when it stands for a portion only of the things 
signified by it: thus, *' aXl food," or every kind of food, 
are expressions which imply the distribution of the term 
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and it is ako to be obflerved, thai the term of which, n 
one premiss, something is Affirmed ot d^iied, and ts 
wlBch, in the other premiss, something else is leferied as 
contained in k, is called the ^middle" term ia thesjUa* 
gism, as standing ^sMsm^ the other tvm {niz. 4» tws 
terms of the eonelnsion,) and hemg the tn^^t^ of prQo£ 
Now it is plain, that if in each premiss a |wr< only of this 
middle t^m is ^&|4oyed, u e,if it be not at aU distributed* 
fto conclusion can be drawn. Hence^ iC in the example 
fo^rmerly adduced, it had been merely stated that ** mnu^ 
ihin^* (not * whaiever" or ** ever^ ti*t^^^ ** which as* 
hibits metrics of design, is the work of an intdlig^ aifc> 
thor,'' it would not have followed, fromthe world's, exhib- 
iting marks of design, that that is thn work ofan intelligeaA 
author. 

It is to be observed, abo^ that the words ** all" and 
** every," whidh matk the distributioQ of a term, and 
** some," which nmrks its non^&fadbiition, are not alwiaya 
expressed : they are- fiwifaently understood, and left to be 
sapplied by die context; «. g. ^food is necessary;" via, 
** some food;" ''man is mortal;" viz. *" ever$f man/^ 
E^opositions thus expressed are called by logicians ** inr 
definite!^ because it is left undetermined by the form of 
«he expression whether the "subject" (the term of which 
something is affirmed or denied being called the " sub- 
ject" ci the pniqpoi^on, and that which is said of nt, the 
* predicate') be distributed or not Nevertheless it is 
plain that in every proposition the subject either is, or is 
not, distributed, though it be not declared whether it is or 
not; consequ^itly, every proposition, whether expressetl 
indefinitely or not, must be either ^univeidal" or "pai^ 
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tiodur;" thoas bebg called mdversal, i& wlMch the predi*^ 
cftte is said of the whole of the subject (or, in otbei words^ 
where the sulject is distribated ^) and those particular, m 
which it is aaid only of a part of the imbject: e, g, " All 
men are sinful/' is miiyersal; **8<»ne men are sinfoL^* 
particular: and this division of j^opositions is^ in logical 
langoagei said to be according to their '* fiMnHtp" 

But the distribution or non^iistribution of the 
^iBUty of predicate is entirely independent of the qfianH^^ 

propositions. ^ m^ 

of the proposition ; nor are the signs '* all" and 
**mmke*^ ever affixed to the predicate; because its distri- 
bution depends upon, and is indicated by, the ** ^uaiity!^ 
of the proposition; i e, its being affirmative qt negative; 
it being a universal rule, that the predicate of a negative 
proposition is distr^ted, and of an affimative, undis^ 
tributed.* The reason of this may easily be understood^ 
by considering that a term which stands for a whole clfiss 
soay be a^^lied to (i e. affirmed of) any thing that is com- 
pi^ended under :^t class, thoi^h the tcarm of which it is 
thus affirmed may be of much narrower extent than thai 
litber, and mayf therefore, be fiir from coinciding with tha 
whole oi)!L: ihusitmav besaid with truth, that "the Ne*^ 



♦The learner may perhaps be startled at being told that the 
predicate of an affirmative is never distributed; especially as 
Aldrich has admitted that accidentally this ma^ take place ; as 
hi sueh a proposition as "aU equilateral triangles are equian* 
gnlar;" but this is not accurate: he i^ight have said that in 
such a proposition as the above the predicate is distributable ^ 
but not^hat it is actually distributed: i. e. it so happens that " all 
equiangular triangles are equilateral ;" but this is itot implud 
in the previous assertion; and the point to be ccmsidered is^ not 
what might be said with truth, but what actually has been, said 
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groes areuncitSized" though ike term ''uncivilized' be of 
much wider extent than ''Negroes," comprehending, be- 
sides them, Hottentots, ^e. ] so that it would not be 
allowable to assert, that **all who are unciyilized are 
Negroes;" it is evident, therefore, that it is a part on!j 
of the term " uncivilized" that has been affirmed of '* Ne- 
groes:" and the same reasoning apj^ies to every affimub^ 
tive proposition; for though it may so happen that the 
subject and predicate coincide, i, e. are of equal extent, 
as, e. g. "all men are rational animals;" "all equilateral 
triangles a^e equiangular ;" (it being equally true, that " all 
rational animals are men," and that "all equiangular tri*> 
angles are equilateral;") yet this is not implied by the 
form of the expression ; since it would be no- less true^ 
th^ '* all men are rational animals," even if there were 
other rational animals besides man. . 
^ It is plain, therefore, that if any part of the predkate is 



applicable to the subject, it may be affirmed, and, of 
course, cannot be denied, of that subject, and' conse- 
quently, when the predicate is denied of the subject; it is 
implied that no part of that predicate is applicable to 
that subject ; i. e. that the whole of the predicate is denied 
of the subject : for to say, e. g. that ^ no beasts of prey 
ruminate," implies that beasts of jvey are excluded from 
the whole class of ruminant animals, and consequently that 
"no ruminant animals are beasts of prey." Ahd hccnce 
results the above-mentioned rule, that the cUstribution of 
the predicate is implied in negative propositions, and its 
non-distribution in affirmatives. 

It is to be remembered, therefore, that it is mstribiition 

^ . ofmifjdle 

not sufficient for the middle term to occur m a 



universal proposition; since if that proposition be axy 
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idlnnatiTe, Mill t]ie lai^dle tenn be the j^^dicaU of it« |i 
will not be distributed: e. ^. if in the example formerly 
given, it had been merely asserted, that " all the works of 
an )ntel%ent author show marks of design," and that *'th6 
nniverse shows mark& of design," nothing could have been 
proved ; since^ though both these propositions are univer 
4al, the middle term is made the predicate in each, and 
both are affirmative ; and accordingly, the rule of Aristo- 
tle is not here complied with, since the term ^ work of an 
intelligent author," which is to be proved applicable to 
^Ihe univefse," would not have been affirmed of the mid" 
die term ("^what shows marks ot design") under which 
** universe" is contained; but the middle term, on the 
contrary, would have been affirmed of it. 

Iff however, one of the premises be negative, th^ nod- 
dle term may then be made the pipedicate of that, and will 
thus, according to the above remark, be distributed : e, g, 
**no ruminant animals are predacious; the lion is preda- 
cious; therefore the lion is not ruminant:" this is a valid 
syUogism ; and the middle term (predacious) is distributed 
by beii^ made the predicate of a negative proposition^ 
The form, indeed, of the syllogism is not that prescribed 
by the dictum of Aristotle, but it may easily be reduced 
to that form, by stating the first proposition thus: '*no 
predacious animals are ruminant;" which is manifestly 
hnplied (as was above remarked) m the assertion that 
''no ruminant animals are predacious." The syllogiara 
will thus appear in the form to which the dictum applies. 

It is not every argument, indeed, that can be reduced 
to this form by so short and simple an alteration as in the 
ease before us.: a longer and more complex process wil. 
oien be required; and rules wiU hereafter be laid down 
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to ficiutate tids process in certain cases: but there is no 
sound argument but what e^^n be reduced into tbi» form, 
^tkout at all departing from the real meaning and drift of 
it; and the form will be fbund (though more prolix than 
is needed for ordinary use) the most perspicuous in which 
an argument ca|^ be exhibited. 

All reasoning whatever, then, rests on the one simple 
principle laid down by Aristotle, that ''what is predicated* 
either affirAnatively or negatively, of a term distributed, 
may be predicated in like manner (L e. affirmatively or 
negatively) of any thing contained under that' term." So 
that when our object is to prove any proposition, i e. to 
show that one term may rightly be affirmed or denied of 
another, the process- which really takes place in our minds 
is, that we refer that term (of which the other is to be thus 
predicated) to some class (i e, middle term) of which that 
other may be affirmed, or denied, as the case may be. 
Whatever the subject matter of an argument may b^ the 
reasoning itself considered by itself, is in every case the 
same process; and if the writers against Logic had kept 
this in mind, they would have been cautious of expressing 
their contempt of what they call " syllogistic reasoning,", 
which is in truth all reasoning ; and instead of ridiculing 
Aristotlc^s principle for its obviousness and simplicit> 
would have perceived that these are, in &ct, its nigheav 
praise: ^e easiest, shortest, and most evident theory, 
provided it answer the purpose of explanation, being ever 
the best 

If we conceive an inquirer to have reached, in his in- 
vestigation of the ♦Ueory of reasoning, the point to which vre 
6 
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have now arriTed, a question whk^ would be likely aexl 
to engage his attention, is that of Predicalion ; i. e. fiance 
in reasoning we are to find a middle term, which may be 
predicated affirmatively of the subject in question, we art 
led to inquire what terms may be affirmed, and what dier 
nied, of what others. 

It is evident that proper names, or any other 
■inguiar terms which denote each bat a single individual, 

tarmt. 

as " Cffisar," "the Thames," "the Conqueror 
of Pompey," "this river," (hence called in Logic "siur 
gular terms,") cannot be affirmed of any thing besides 
themselves, and are therefore to be denied of any thing 
else; we may say, "this river is the Thames," or "Cib- 
sar was the conqueror of Pompey;" but we cannot say 
of any thing else that it is the Thames, ^c. 

On the other hand, those term» which are called " com* 
mon," as denoting any one individual of a whole class, as 
••river," •* conqueror," may of course be affirmed' of any, 
or all that belong to that class: as, " the Thames is a 
river ;" " the Rhine and the Danube are rivers." 

Common terms, therefore, are called " predicables," 
(viz. affirmatively predicable,) from their capability of be- 
ing affirmed of others : a singular term, on the contmry,. 
may be the Subject of a proposition, but never the Predi^ 
cate, unless it be of a negative proposition; (as, e. g, the 
first-born of Isaac was not Jacob ;) or, unless the subject 
and predicate be only two expressions for the same indi- 
vidual object ; as in some of the above instances. 

The process by which the mind arrives at 
•nd general- the notions expressed by these •* common" (or 



in popular language, "general") terms, is pro- 
perly called Generalization ; though > is usually (and 
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trulj) said to he the business of abstraction ; for Generali- 
zation is one of the purposes to which Abstraction is ap- 
plied : when we draw off, and contemplate separately^ any 
part of an object presented to the mind, disregarding the 
rest of it, we are said to abstract that pait. Thus, a per- 
flon might, when a rose was before his eyes or mind, make 
the scent a distinct object of attention, laying aside all 
thought of the color, form, $fc. ; and thus, even though it 
were the only rose he had ever met with, ho would- be 
employing the faculty of Abstraction; but if, in coistem- 
plating several objects, and finding Aat they agree in cef* 
tain points, we abstract the circumstances of agreement, 
disregarding the differences, and give to all and each of 
these objects a name applicable to them in respect of this 
agreement, i. «. a common name, as ** rose," we are then 
said to generalize Abstraction, therefore, does not 
necessarily imply Greneralization, though Qeneralizatioii 
implies Abstraction. 

Much needless difficulty has been raised respecting the 
results of this process ,* many having contended, and per- 
haps more having taken for granted, that there must be 
some really existing thing,* corresponding to each of 
those general -or common terms, and of which such term 
is the name, standing for and representing it ; e. g. that as 
there is a really existing Being corresponding to the pro- 
per name, ** ^tna,*' and signified by it, so the common 
term ** mountain,** must have some one really existing 
thing corresponding to it, and of course distinct from each 
individual mountain, (since the term is not singular but 
common,) yet existing in each, since the term is applica- 

— \ — - I - ■ ■ ■ '—^m-^nrrw 

* See die subjoined Dissertation, Book IV. Chap. v. 
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Ue to each of them. *' When many diflferent men," it in 
said, ** are at the same time thinking or speaking about a 
mountain, i e. not any particular one, but a mountain gen- 
erally, their minds must be all employed on something ; 
which must also be ont thing, and not several, and yet 
cannot be any one individual:" and hence a vast train of 
mystical disquisitions about Ideas, ^c, has arisen, which 
are at best nugatory, and tend to obscure our view ol 
the process which actually takes place in the mmd. 
MoUona ex- The fect is, the notion expressed by a com- 
JSS^^^ mon term is merely an inadequate (or ineom- 

""'' plete) notion of an individual; and from the 
very circumstance of its inadequacy, it will apply equally 
well to any one of several individuals : e. ^. if I omit the 
mention and the consideration of every circumstance 
which distinguishes iEtna from any other mountain, I then 
form a notion (expressed by the common term ^'moun* 
tain") which inadequately designates MXn% (i. e, which 
does not imply any of its peculiarities,) and is equally ap- 
plicable to any one of several other individuals. 

. Generalization, it is plain, n^ay be indefinitely extended 
by a further abstraction applied to common terms : e, g. 
as by abstraction from the term " Socrates" we obtain the 
copimon term "Philosopher;'* so, from "philosopher," 
by a similar process, we arrive at the more general term 
•• man ;^' from " man" we advance to " animal," ^c. 

. The employment of this faculty at pleasure has been 
regarded, and perhaps with good reason, as the character- 
istic distinction of the human mind from that of the Brutes. 
We are thus enabled not only to separate, and consider 
singly one part of an object presented to the mind, but also 
to fix arbitrarily upon whatever part we please, according as 
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may sait tive parpose we happen to h&re in view; e. g. any 
individittt person to whom we may direct our attention^ 
may be considered either in a political point of view, and ac- 
cofdingly referred to the class of Merchant, Fanner, Law- 
yer, ^c. as the ease may be ; or physiologically, as Negro 
or White-man; or theologically, as P&gan or Christian, Pti- 
pist or Protestant ; or geographicaHy, as. European^ Ameri- 
can, ^€, 4*^. And so, in respect of any thing else that may 
be the sabject of our reasoning: we arbitrarily fix upon 
and abstract that point which is essential to the parpose in 
hand; so that the same object may be referred ^^.^^^^^ ^^^ 
to various difierent classes, according to the oc- ^^JJ* 
casion. Not, of coarse, that we are allowed to ""^ *^®** 
refer any thing to a class to which it does not really be- 
long; 'which would be pretending to abstract from it 
«omething that was no part of it; but that we arbitrarily 
fix on any pari of it which we choose to abstract from the 
rest 

. It is important to notice this, because men are often dis- 
posed to consider each object as really and properly be- 
longing to some one class alone,* from their having been 
accustomed, in the course of their own pursuits, to con- 
sider, in one point of view only, things which may with 
equal propriety be considered in other points of view also: 
t. e. referred to various Classes, (or predicates.) And this 
is that which chiefly constitutes what is called narrowness- 
of-mind: e, g, a mere botanist might be astonished at 
hearing such plants as Clover and Lucerne included, in 
the language of a &rmer, under the term " grasses," 
which he has been accustomed to limit to a tribe of plants 

* See the snbjolned Dissertation, B^yak IV. Chap. r. 
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.widely, difierent in all botaskal cluuaMleiiitM ; and tbe 
mere £Einaer migjht'l)e no leas surprised to find the trouble' 

some ** weed," (as he has be«i accustomed to 
modMof c]a». Call it,) known by the name oi Couch^^zass^ 

and which he has been used to class with net- 
tles and thistles, to which it has no botanical affinity, rank- 
ed by the botanist as a species of Wheat, ( TriHcum Re* 
pens.) And yet neither of these classifications is in itself 
erroneous or irrational ; though it would be absurd, in a 
botamcal treatise, to class plants according to their agricul- 
tural use; or, in an agricultural treatise, according to tbe 
structure of their flowers. 

The utility of these considerations, with a view to the 
present subject, will be readily estimated, by recurring to 
the account which has been already given of the process 
of reasoning; the analysis of which shows, that it coivsists in 
referring the term we are speaking of to some class, viz. a 
middle term; which term again is referred to or excluded 
firom (as the case may be) another class, viz. the term 
which we wish to affirm or deny of the subject of the con- 
clusion. So that the quality of our reasoning in any case 
must depend on our being able correctly, clearly, and 
promptly, to abstract from the subject in question thai 
which may furnish a Middle-term suitable to the occa- 
sion. 

The imperfect and irregular sketch which has here 
been attempted, of the logical system, may suffice (even 
though some parts of it should not be at once fully under- 
stood by those who are entirely strangers to the study) to 
point out the general drifl and purpose of the science, and 
to render the details of it both more interesting and more 
mtelligible. The analytical farm, which has here been 
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adopted, is, generally speaking, better suited fi>T iiUrodu' 
cing any science in the plainest and most interesting form; 
though the i^nthetical, which will henceforth be employed, 
18 the more regular, and the more compendious Ibrm te 
storing it up in the memory. 
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SYNTHETICAL COMPENDIUM. 

Chap. I. — Of iht Operatums of the Mind and of Terms. 

operatioiuof There are three operations of ,the mind 
the mind, ^hjch are immediately concerned in argument; 
1st Simple Apprehension; 2d. Judgment; 3d. Dis- 
course or Reasoning.* 

Simple mp- ^^ Simple-apprchension is the notion (or con- 
preiieiuion. cgption) of any object in the mind, analogous 
to the perception of the senses. It is either Incompiex or 
Complex: Incompiex Apprehension is of one object, or 
of several without any relation being perceived between 



* Logical writers have in general began by laying down that 
there are, in allf three operations of the* mind: (in wUversvm 
tres) an assertion by no means incontrovertible, and which, if 
admitted, is nothing to the present purpose; our bosiness is 
with argumeniaHon, and the operations of the mind implied in 
that ; what others there may be, or whether any, are irrelevant 
questions. 

The openmg of a treatise with a statement respectiog th« 
operations of the mind universally, tends to foster the prevailing 
error (from which probably the minds of the writers were not 
exempt) of supposing that Logic professes to teach " the use of 
the mental faculties in general i** — ^the " right use of reason,** 
according to Watts. 
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them* as of ** a man," ** a horse," '* cards :" complex is 
of sereral vrith such a relation* as of *' a man on horso- 
baek," ** a pack of cards," 

2d Judgment is the comparing together in 
d» mmd two of the notioD. (or ideas) which ""^^ 
are the o4>jects of Appreh^Dmxm^ whed&er complex or in- 
complex, and }Nronoancing that they agree or disagree 
with each other: (or that oqjs of them belongs or does not 
belongr to the other.) Judgn^flnt, therefore, is either 
affirmative or negative, 

3d. Reasoning (or disfsoorse) is the act of 
proceeding from one judgmeo&t, to am^er 
founded upon that o&is, (or the ropolt of it) 

,■ ,§2. • 

Language afibfds tlie rign^ by whi<A these 
operations 6f the., mind ,«i^, es^oressed afid eon^ 
municated An act of apprehension repressed in lanr 
guage, is called a term; an act of judgment^ a proposi- 
tion; an act of reasoning, an argument; (which, when 
regalarly expressed, is' a syllogism*^) as, e, g, > 

" ETQty diqpensatioii of Providfinoe is benoftoiaji ; 
AfflietiosB are dispeasati<Mis of Providenee, 
Therefore they are beneficial:" 

is a Syllogism; (the act of reasoning being indicated by 
the wwd **^re/bre,") it consists of three propasitionit 
each of which has (necessarily) two terms, as "beneficial,'* 
•• dispensations of Providence," <J-c.* 

* In introducing the mention of langwige previously to the 
definition of Logics I liave departed from established practice^ 
In order that it may be clearly unders t ood, that Img^ is emtinff 
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Language is employed for various purposes: 
Proiraiiitioiis. e. g, the province of an historian is to conuef 
tnformation; of an orator, to persuade, <fc. 
Logic is concerned with it only when employed for the 
purpose of reasonings (i. e. in order to convince ;) and 
whereas, in reasoning, terms are liable to be indistinct, 
(f. e. without any clear, determinate meaning,) froposi" 
tions to be feUse, and arguments inconclusive. Logic un* 
dertakes directly and completely to guard against this 
last defect, and, incidentally and in a certain degree, 
against the others, as &r as can be done by the proper 
use of Language : it is, therefore, (when regarded as an 
art*) "the Art of employing language properly for the 
purpose of Reasoning." ' Its importance no one can rightly 
estimate who has not long and attentively considered how 
much our thoughts are influenced by expressions, aiid how 
much error, perplexity, and labor, are occasioned by a 
JBulty use of langu^ga 



cotwertant dbowt langw^g^: a tmih which most writers on the 
sabject, if indeed they were fully aware of it themselves, have 
certainly not taken due care to impress on their readers. Al- 
drich's definition of Logic, for instance, does not give any hint 
of this. 

* It is to be observed, however, that as a science is conversant 
about knowledge orU/y^ an ari is the appUcatum of knowledge to 
practice: hence Logic (as well as any other system of knowl- 
edge) becomes, when applied to practice, an artg while ccn* 
fined to the theory of reasoning, it is strictly a science : and it is'' 
as sach that it occupies the higher place in point of dignity, 
since it professes tu develop some of the most interesting and 
cnrions intellectual phenomena. It is surely strange, therefore, 
lo find in a treatise on Logic^ a distinct dissertation to prove 
that it is an Art, and not a Scieocel 
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A syllogism heing^ as aforesaid, resolvable into tliree 
propositions, and each proposition containing two terms ; 
of these terms, that which is spoken of is called the mlh 
iect; that which is said of it, the predicate; and these 
two are called the terms^ (or extremes,) because, logically, 
the Subject is placed 7^r5/, and the Predicate l€ut: and, 
in the middle, the Copula, which indicates the act of judg- 
ment, as by it the Predicate is affirmed or denied of the 
Sulject. The Copula must be either is or is not, the 
substantive verb being the only verb recognised by Logic : 
all others are resolvable, by means of the verb, " to be,'' 
and a participle or adj^tive: e, g, **the Romans con- 
quered:" the word conquered is both copula and predi- 
cate, being equivalent to ^were (Cop.) victoriotii 
(Pred.)* 

\A It is evident, that a Term may consist either of one ' 

Word or of several ; and that it is not every word that is 

calegarematic^ L e. capable of being employed categor*. 

by itself as a Term. Adverbs, Prepositions, &c. "^'^' 
' "I ^ -^^^"^ ■ ■ 11 ■ 

* It 16 proper to observe, that the copula, as sach, has no rela- 
tion to time; bat expresses merely the agreement or disagree- 
ment of two given terms: hence, if any other tense of the 
smbstaative verb, besides the present, is used, it is either to be 
understood as the same in sense, (the difference of tense being 
regarded as a matter of grammatical convenience only;) or 
else, if the circumstance of time really do modify the sense of 
the whole proposition, so as to make the use of that tense an 
essential, then, this circumstance is to be regarded as a part of 
one of the terms : " at that time,'* or some such expression, being 
understood. Sometimes the substantive verb is both copula 
and predicate; t. e, where existence . (mly is predicated: e. g, 
Densetf. 
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and also Nouns in any odier case besides die nomina^e^ 
^categore-are syncategoTtmatie, i. e. can only finrm pert 
of a term. A nominative Nonn may be by it- 
self a term. A Verb (all except the snbetanCive verb 
ifijccd. "®®^ ^^ *^® copula) is a mixed word, being re- 
solvable into the Copula and Predicate, to 
which it is equivalent; and, indeed, is often so resolved 
in the mere rendering out of one language into another; 
as **%pse adest" '*he is present" It is |o be observed, 
however, that under "verb," we do not include the In- 
finitive, which is properly a Noun-substanCive, nor the 
Participle, which is a Noun-adjective. They are verbals ; 
being related to their respective verbs in respect of ^ 
things they signify : but not verhs^ inasmuch as they difief 
entirely in their mode of signification. It is worth ol>' 
serving, that an Infinitive (though it often comes last in the 
sentence) is never the predicate, except when another Li- 
finitive is the Subject : e, g. C^ 

•obj. pred. 

t \ t \ 

" I hope to succeed :" i, e. '< to succeed is what I hope.'* 

It is to be observed, also, that in English there are two 
infinitives, one in " i»^,"* the same in sound and spelling 
as the participle present, from which, however, it should 

* Grammarians have produced much needless perplexity bjr 
speaking of the participle in *' ing^ being employed so and so ; 
when it is manifest that that very employment of the word con- 
stitutes it, to all intents and purposes, an infinilioe and not a par- 
ticiple. The advantage of the infinitive in ing^ is, that it may 
be used either in the nominative or in any oblique case ; noCi 
as some suppose that it necessarily implies a kabU ; e. g, '* See* 
ing is believing:" " there is glory in dying for one's comtry:* 
** a habit of observing," 4*e. 
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be mntMLy tUstinguisiied ; e. g. "rising caify m healtb- 
fhl," and *«it is hfeakhAil to rise early," axe eqniraloit 
in this, and in manj other cases, the English word IT 
serves as e repreUTUatwe of die sidgeet when that is pot 
last : e. g, 

pred. we^ 

t \ t ' \ 

** It is to be hoped that we shall snoceed." 

An adjectiTe (including participles) cannot, by itself) be 
OEiade the subject of a proposition; ]l)ui ,is often employed 
as a predicate: as "Crassus was rich;" though some 
choose to consider some substantive as understood in eve- 
ry such case, (e. g, rich man,) and consequently do not 
reckon adjectives among Simple terms ; (i. e. words which 
are capable, singly, of being employed as terms.) This, 
however, is a question of no practical consequence; but 
I have thought it best to adhere to Aristotle's mode of 
statement. (See his Categ.) 

Of Simple-terms, then, (which are what the ^^g^^^ 
first part of Logic treats oC) there are many ^^''^ 
divisions; of which, however, one will be sufficient for 
the present purpose ; viz* into nngvXar and common ; be- 
cause, though any term whatever may be a subject^ none 
but a common term can be affirmatively predicated of seve- 
ral others. A singular term stands for or^e in- -1,^^^^^ 
dividual, as "Cajsar," "the Thames," (these, ^^^^ 
it is plain, cannot be said [or predicated] af- 
firmatively, of any thing but themselves.) A common 
term stands for several individuals, (which are called its 
Hgnificaies :) i. e. can be applied to any of them, as com- 
prehending them in its singk tignifieatum^ as .t'numt" 
-ifVtt,"*' great" 

7 
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The learner who has gone through the Analjrtaeal €k^ 

\ line, will now be enahled to proceed to the Second and 

> * ^'^ Third Chapters either with or without the study of the 

remaiader of what is usually placed in the First Chaptei, 

and which i« subjoined as a SupplemenL See Chap. ▼. 
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Cbap. IL — Of Prepotituuu. 

* ». 

The second part of Logic tret ts of the proposition ; 
which is, *• Judgment expressed in words" 
Definition 4»r -^ Proposition is defined logically* "a sen- 
propodUon. ^^^^^ indicative," i, e, affirming or denying; 
(this excludes commands and questions.) ** Sentence'' 
being the genus, and ** Indicative'' the differeneet this 
definition expresses the whole essence ; and it relates en- 
tirely to the toords of a proposition. With regard to the 
matter, its property is to be true or false, Hen<;e it must 
not be ambiguous, (for that which has more than one 
meaning is in reality several propositions,) nor imperfect^ 
nor ungrammatical, for such an expression has no mean- 
ing at alL 

Since the substance, (i. e. genus,^ or material part) of 
a Proposition is, that it is a sentence; and since every 
iNviflioasof '«^«»^« (whether it be a proposition or not) 
propottnons. ^^^y. ^^ expressed either absolviely,X or uoi 



• See Chap. v. I 6. t Ibid. 1 3. 

I As, ** Casar deserved death ;" " did Caosar deserre dea&t* 
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/ der an hypothesis^* on this we found the division f of 
\ propositions according to their tub'stance ; viz. a„h-^,ni^ 
\ into cattgorieai and hfpolheiictU. And as ge- 
1 ntts is said to be prtdicAled in qu4d (what,) it is by the 
' members of this division that we answer the question, whai 
«s tliis proposition ? {qua est propositio.) Answer, Gate- 
gorica! or Hypothetical. 

Categorical propositions are subdivided into purt^ which 
asserts simply or purely^ that the subject does or does not 
agree with the predicate, and modal, which expresses in 
what mode (or manner) it agrees ; e, g, ** an intemperate 
man will be sickly;" •'Brutus killed Caesar;" Ktepurt, 
*• An intemperate man. will probably be sickly ,•" " Bru- 
tus lulled CfiBsar justly;" are modal. At oresent we 
speak only of pure categoricai propositions. 
'7 It being the difftrtniia ^ (^ a proposition that it dfirms 
or denies, and its property to be true or folse ; and Di^ 
ferentia being predicated in qucde quid. Property in qua^ 
we hence form) another division of propositions, viT^ ac- 
cording to their quality, into Affirmative and 
Negative, (which is the quality of the ezpres- ^^"^* 
sion, and therefore, in Logic, essesUial^) and into True and 
False {whkik is the quality of the matter^ and therefore 
accidental.) An Affirmative proposition is one whose C4h 
fula is affirmative, as "birds fly;" **not to advance is 
to go back;" a Negative proposition is one whose copula 
is negative, as ''man is not perfect;" **no miser 14 
happy." 

♦ As, " if Caesar was a tjrrant, what did he deserve V* " Was 
Caesar a hero or a villain 1" " If Caesar was a tyrant, he de- 
served death ;*' " He «ras either a hero or a villain." 

t See Chap. v. f 5. t li^id. I 3. 
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Anpthear diTidcm * of propositioQ» is aee<Hrd^ 
^"""'^' ing to. .their quantity (or exteat :) if the predi- 
cate is aaid of the iohoU of the subject, the . proposition is 
Umversal : if of a pari of it only, the proposition is Par* 
ticular (or paiiial;) <* ^. ^England is an island;" **al] 
tyrants are ouserahle;" "no miser is rich;" are Ufti- 
Ttrsal propositions, and their subjects are therefore said 
to be diitribut^ being understood to stand, each, for the 
wkoU of its Significates: but,**«o«i6 islands are fertile;" 
"all tyrants are not assassinated;" are Partieular, and 
their sulgeetSi consequently, not distributed, being taken 
to stand for a part on]y of their Significates. 

As every proposition must be either Afirmaiive oi 
Negative, and must also be either umversal or particular,^ 
we reckon, in all, lour kinds of pare categorical propop 
iitions» (i. e. considered as to their quantity ,and quality 
hoik ;) viz. UniTeisal Affirmative, whose symbc^ (used finr 
brevity) is A ; Universal Negative, E ; Particular AffiriMH^ 
tive, /; Particiilar Negativoi O., 

When the snl^ect of a proposition is a €^mmon4enn, 
Uie universai signs (" all, no, every,") are used to indf- 
cate that it vi ctistributed, (and the ' proposition consequent* 
ly is univenal;)&e particular signs ("some, 4**^.") the 
contrary; should th^rb be no sign' hi all fo the common 
term, th^ quantity of the proposition (which is called an 
Indefinite proposition) is ascertained by the matter ; i, $, 
the nature of the connexion between the extremes ; which 
is either Necessary, Impossible, or Contingent. In necea- 

* See Chap. v. S S. 
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jBary and in impossible matter, an Indefiuite U 
understood as a universal: e, g. "birds have 
fvlngs;" i. e. ail: "birds are not quadrupeds;" i «. 
9toTu: in contingent matter, (i. e, where the terms partly 
(t. e sometimes) agree, and partly not) an Indefinite is 
understood as a particular; e. g. '*food is necessary to 
life;" ». e. some food; "birds sing;" ». e. some do; 
** birds are not carnivorous;" ». e. some are not, or, all 
*re not.* 

As for singular propositions, (eiz, those g,,^^^ 
whose subject is either a proper name, or a^^****"* 
common term with a singular sign,) they are reckoned as 
Universals, (see Book IV. Ch. iv. J 2.) because in them 
we speak of the whole of the subject ; e. g. when we say, 
*• Brutus was a Roman," we mean, the whole of Brutus : 
this is the general rule; but some singular propositions 
may feirly be reckoned particular ; i, e, when some qual- 
ifying word is inserted, which indicates that you are not 
speaking of the whole of the subject ; e. g. ** Cesar was 
not wholly a tyrant ;" " this man is occasioTuUly intem- 
perate;" "non omnis moriar."t 

*It is very perplexing to the learner, and needlessly so, to 
reekon indejmites as one class of propositions in respect of quan- 
tity. They mast be either universal or particular, though it is 
not declared which. Such a mode of classification resembles 
that of soma grammarians, who^ among the Genders, enumerate 
Ihe danhlfid gender I 

tit is not meant that these maiif not be, and that, the most 
namrally, accounted Universals; bat it is only by viewing them 
in the other tight, that we can regularly state the Cowtradiciorff 
to a Singular proposition. Strictly speaking, when we regard 
sach propositieite as admitting oi a variation in Gtnantity, they 
are not properly considered as Singular; the subject bei&g^ 
f. g. aoc C^MTihat the jNiftfs of his character. 

7* 
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It IB etident, that the subject is disirUmied in every 
universal proposition, and nerer in a particular; (that 
being the very difference between universal and particular 
propositions :) but the distribution or non-distribution of 
the predicate, depends (not on the quantity, but) on 
the qiudity',o( the proposition; for, if way part of the pre- 
dicate agrees with the subject, it must be affirmed and not 
denied of the subject; therefore, for an affirmative propo- 
sition to be true, it is sufficient that some part of the predir 
tote agrees with the subject; and (for the same reason) 
for a negative to be true, it y necessary that the whole of 
the predicate should disagree with the subject: e. g, it }B 
true that " learning is useful," though the whole of the 
term "useful" does not agree with the term "learning/' 
(for many things are useful besides learning,) but " no 
vice is useful," would be ialse, if any part of the term 
•• useful" agreed with the term " vice ;" (i. c. if yoa 
could find any one useful thing which was a vice.) The 
two practical rules then to be observed respecting distribu* 
tion, are, 

1st All universal propositions (and no particular) dis- 
tribute the subject, 

2d. All negative (and no affirmative) the predicate.* 

* Hence, it is matter of common remark, that it is cKflieiiit 
to prove a Negative. At fix^ ^bt tlus appears very olivieas, 
from the circumstance that a negative has one Bure Term dls- 
tribiited than the corresponding Affirmative. But then, again, 
a difficulty may be felt in accounting, for this, inasmuch as anj 
Negative may be expressed (as ire shall see presently) as a& 
Affirmative, and vice versA, The proposition, 0. g, that "sueh a 
one is not in the Town," might be expressed by the use of $m 
equivalent term, " he is absent from the Town." 

The fact is, however that ia emv case wkerethe dbserv«> 
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It map hajjpen indeed, that the whole of the predicate 
m aa ai&rmative may agree with the subject; e, g. it is 
equaily true,' thai **ail men are rational animals;" and 
'*aU nftional animals are men:" but this is merely accir 
denialt 9ni is not at all implied in the form of ezprefswn^ 
whi J: abne is fegarffed in Logic* 



OfOppmtiom 
*3. 



Two propositions are said to be opposed to each other* 
when, having the, same subject and predicate, they differ, 
in qiianiiiy^ or quality^ or hothA It is evident, that with 
any given subject and predicate, you may state four dis* 

tion as to the difficulty of proving a Negative holds good, it 
will be found that the proposition in question is contrasted with 
cme which has really a term the less, distributed, or a term of 
less extensive sense. Mi. O. It is easier to prove that a man has 
proposed wise iiieasarea, than, that he has never proposed aa 
unwise measure. In fact, the one would be, to prove that 
". Same of his measures are wise f the other, that " All his 
measures are wise." And numberless such examples are to be 
(bund. 

But it will very Mten ha|^en that there shall be Negative 
propositions much more easily established than certain Affirma- 
tive ones on the same subject. E. O. That " The cause of ani- 
mal-heat is noi respiration,*^ has been established by experi- 
teeata; but wM the cause is, remains 'doidi>tfuL ISee Note te 
Chap. III. 15. 

* When, however, a Singular Term is the Predicate, it must, 
of course, be co-extensive with the subject ; as " Romulus was the 
ii)Onder of Rome.** 

t Fur Opposition >f Terms, see Chap. V, 
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tinct propositions, viz, A. E, I, and O; any two of which 
are said to be opposed ; hence there are four difierent kinds 
of opposition^ viz, 1st. the two universals (A and £) are 
Oontnuiea called contraries to each other ; 2d« the two par- 
aubcontrm. ticuUr, (I and O) subconiraries ; 3d. A and I, 
BuiMitema. or E and O, subalUrm ; 4xL A and O, 6r E and 
ricfl. I, contradictories. 

As it is evident, that the truth or &Isity of any proposi- 
tion (its quantity and quality being known) must depend 
on the matter of it, we must bear in mind, that, ** in neces- 
sary matter all affirmatives are true^ and negatives false ; 
in impossible m^iter^ vice versA ; in contingent matter^ all 
universals false, and particulars true ;" {e, g. " all isl- 
ands (or some islands) are surrounded by water," must be 
true, because the matter is necessary : to say, ** no islands, 
or some — not, 4*^-" would have been fiilse: again, 
^ some islands are fertile;" ^' some are not fertile," are 
both true, because it is Contingent Matter: put "aZ/" or 
'^no," instead of "some," and the propositions will be 
fiilse.) Hence it will be evident, that Contraries will be 
both false in Contingent matter, but never both true : Sub- 
contraries, both true in Contingent matter, but never both 

• 

false : Contradictories always one true and the other false^ 
^c. with other observations, which will be immediately 
made on viewing the scheme ; in which the four proposi- 
tions are denoted by their symbols, the different kinds of 
matter by the initials, n, i, c, and the truth or falsity of 
€Wich proposition in each matter, by the letter v. for {vervm'^ 
true, f. for (falsum) false. ,^ 
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-eubcontraries 



By a carefal study of this scheme, bearing in mind, and 
applying the above nile< coneeming matter^ the learner 
will easily elie^ ail the mnxinMi relating to opposition ; at 
that, in the Subalterns, the tnith of the partietilar (which 
is called the subalitmate) follows from the truth of the un^ 
vorsal (subalierTUuis,) and the fiikity of the universal from 
the fidsity of the particular : that Subattems difier in ^[uat^ 
Hiy aUfne ; Contraries, and also Subcontraries, in puUiip 
aUne; Contradictories, in both: and hence^ that if any 
proposition is known. to be true, we infer |hat its Contra 
dictory is^dse; if ialse, its Contiadictory truei 4bc. 



A 



/y 



y 
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J I Of Conversion. 

' (.1., 

A proposition is said to be converted when its terms are 
iransposed; i, e, when the subject is made the predicate* 
and the predicate the subject : when nothing more is done, 
this is called simple conversion. No conversion is em- 
ployed for any logical purpose, unless it be illative ;* i. t. 
when the truth of the Converjn is implied by the truth of 
the Exposita, (or proposition given ;) e. g. 

"No virtuous man is a rebel, therefore 
No rebel is a virtuous man." 

Some boasters are cbwards, therefore 
Some cowards are boasters.** 

nbdveeoD- Conversion can then only be ilktive when 
version. ^^^ ^^^^ {^ distributed in the Converse^ tohick 
ioas not distributed in the Exposita : (for if that be done» 
you will employ a term universOflly in the Converse^ 
which was only used partially in the Exposita.) Hence, 
as £ distributes both terms, and I, neither, these proposi- 
tions may be llktively converted in the aimple manner; 
(vide ^ 2.) But as A does not distribute the predicate, 
its simple conversion would not be illative; {e.g. from 
" all birds are animals," you cannot infer that ** all animals 
are birds," as there would be a term distributed in the . 
converse, which was not, before. We must therefore 



•The reader must not suppose from the use of the word 
" Dlaiive," 'that this conversion is a process of reasoning^ t it is in 
fiict only stating the same Judgment in another form. 
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Hmii Us quaiUiiy from universal to pafticubr, and the 
Conireraion will be illative : (e. g. '* some animals are 
birds;'') this might be fairly named conversion by limi- 
iation ; but is commonly called ** Conversion conTermon 
per^acddensJ^ E may thus be converted also. '^'■*******°* 
-JEtet b O, whelher the quantity be changed or not, there 
wiU stall be a term (the pr^edicBte of the converse) distri- 
buted, which was not before : you ean therefore only con- 
veft k .iUakively; by changing the quality ; i «* considering 
Che negative aa attached to the predicate instead of to the 
e^pulot and thus regarding it as L €)ne of the terms will 
then not be the same as before; but the proposition will 
be equipollent (i. e. convey the same meaning); e. g. 
**8ome members of the unlvenity are not learned:" you 
may consider ** not-lea^rnecP* as the predicate, instead of 
** learned ;" the proposition ^dll then be I, and of course 
BHay be 8im|ily converted, ''some who are not learned are 
members of the university." This may be named con- 
version by negation ; or as it is commonly called, by 
Cot«nfvod- (^onira^ositum^ A may also be feirly con- 
**•"• verted in this way, e, g, 

*' Every poet is a man of genius ; therefore 
He who is not a man of genius is not a poet :" 
(or, " None bat a man of genins can be a poet ;" 
or, " a man of genius alone can be a poet.") 

For (since it is the same thing to affirm some attribute of 
the subject, or to deny the absence of that attribute) the 



• ♦ No mention is made by Aldrich of this kind of conversion ; 
but it has been thought advisable to insert it, as being in fre- 
^ent use, alut also as being employed in this treatise for the 
direct niductioii of Barc^o aod Bokardo. 
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migiuA propofthion is precisely equipollent fo this, 



irabj. pred 



,» 



••No^oet is not-a-man-of-genius ; 

which, heing E, may of ooune be iimply eoaveflid 
Thus, in one of these iktee ways, tf?efy pn^oritkm may 
be illatiTely convearted: via. JS» I rimffyf A^O^iffutgUr 
iion ; A^ E, kjf UmikUi4}n, ' 

Note, that as it was remarked that, in some affirmathnsi 
the whole c^ the predicate does actoaUy agree tdtk ^m 
subject, so, when this is the case, and is granted la be s^ 
A may be iUatiyely ei^irerted, simj^; but this -is an ac^ 
dental circumstance. In a: .;m/ Definitimi, dm n always 
the case; for there the tersaa being exactly tfmivAleni (or.- 
as they are called, eonvertible terms) it is no mslter wMeil 
is made die snlject, and which the predicate, e. g, ''a 
good govermnent is that which has the happiness of the 
governed for its object;" if this be a right defimtio% k 
will follow that **a government which has the happiness 
of the governed for its object is a good one." Most pro- 
positions in mathematics are of this description: e. g, 

** AM equilateral triangles are eqaiaAgalar;** and . 
"All equiangular triangles are equilateral.** 



Chap. IIL— O/* Arguments. 

§1. 

Thk third operation* of the mind, viz, reasonings (of 
discourse) expressed in. words, is argument ; and an argn* 
raent stated at full lengthy and in its regular form^ is called 



a 9fli»gum : liie third part oi Logic therefore treatsirf the 
syllogism. Every argument* consists of two 
parts; that which is proved; and that by means 
af which it is proved: the former is called, before it is 
proved, the question; when proved, the conclusion (or 
inferen€e ;) thai which is used to prove it, if stated last, (as 
IS . oftsBn. done in common discourse^) is called the reason^ 
and is introduced hy ^because,^ or some other causal 
eoi^iiBCtiim; (e. g, ** Cesar deserved death,* because he was 
a tyrant, and all tyrants deserve death.") If the conclusion 
he stated last, (which 'i» the strict logical form, to which 
all Reaspmng mafy l)e r^ueod,) theii that whidi is em- 
ployed to prove it is called the premists,\ and the Con- 
clusion is then introduced by some illative conjunction, as 
"therefore," e, g, 

" All tyrants deserve death: 
Caesar was a tyrant ; 
therefore he deserved death.*'t 



• I mean, in the stpct technical sense ; for in popular use the 
word "Argument" is often employed to denote the latter of 
diese two parts alone : e. g, " This is an Argument to prove so and 
so ;" " this eonelnsion is estabti^ed by the Argument :** i. e. 
Premises. — See Appendix, No. I. art. Argvment. 

tBoth the premises together are sometimes called the ante- 
cedent. 

tit may be observed that (he definition here given of an 
mrgwuent is in the common treatises of logic laid down as the 
defmitiiin of a sffllogisms a word which I have confined to a 
more restricted sense. There cannot evidently be any argu^ 
wieni, wheUier regularly or irregularly expressed, to which the 
definition) given by Aldrich, for instance, would not apply; so 
that he appmrs io employ ** syllogism" as synonymous with 
"argument.'' But besides that it is dearer and moi^ eonven- 
8 
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Deflnittoaof Sui<^ ^^^^ ^^ argument is an espfoesioik ki 
^'•'^***^ which frem something laid dmon emi granted 
as true (i. e, the premises) something else (i. e. <Ae Cdf»- 
€/tmo»,) beyond this must be admitted to be true, as foUonh 
ing necessarily (or resulting) from the other ; and- siaee 
Logic is wholly eoncemed in the use of langqage, it fel- 
lows that a Syllogism (which is afi argument staled in a 
OefinitioD of i^g^l^' logical form) must be *• an argumient so 
sjrUosiam. expressed, that the conclusiveness of it' is mani' 
fest from the mere force of the eospressiont" i e. withoift 
considering the meaning of the terms : e. g. in this syllfh 
gism, •* Y is X, Z is Y, therefore Z is X" the conclu* 
aion is inevitable, whatever terms X, Y, and Z, respee- 
tively, are understood to stand for. And to this form all 
legitimate arguments may ultimately be brought • 

Aristotle's '^^^ ^"^® ^' axiom, (commonly called **dic' 
Dictum. ^^^ ^g omni et nullo") by which Aristotle ex- 



ient, when we have these two words at hand, to e^iploy them in 
the two senses respectively which we want to express, the truth 
is, that in so doing I have actually conformed to Aldrieh's prac- 
tice : for he generally, if not always^ employs the term sffUagism 
in the very sense to which I have confined it: tier, td denote an 
argument stated in regular logical form ; sls, e. ^. in a part of his 
work (omitted in the late editions) inr which he is objecting to a 
certain pretended syllogism in the work of another writer, ha 
says " valet certe argumentum ; syllogismus tamen est faisissi* 
mus," &c. Now (waiving the exception that might be taken 
at this use of " falsissimus" nothing being, strictly, true of 
false, but a proposition) it 16 plain that he limits the word " sytlo- 
gism" to the sense in which it is here defined, and 19 conse- 
quently inconsistent with his own definition of it. 



\ 
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plains the Yiilidity of this argument, is this: **v>haUter it 

predieated of a itrm distributed, wheihet afirmaiivelf or 

* 

negmtwdf, ffMy he predAeaied i% like manner of evetf thing 
contained under it," Tku8» in the examples abmne* X is 
iMdkMed of Y di^-lMed. and Z •.eoatuned under Y 
(i e. is its sabjeet ;) therefore Z is predicated of Z : so 
'HiU t3nRmt8," 4^. (p. 85.) This rule may be uUimaielf 
applied U> all argumrats; (and their validity ultimately 
rests on their eonformity thereto ;) but it cazmot be directly 
and immediately lulled to all even of pure eategoricoL 
iqrOogisms; fat the sake of brevity, therefore, some other 
axioms are conimonly applied in practice, to avoid the 
oeeasionid tediousness of reducing all syllogisms to that 
Ibrm in which AristotWs dictum is applicable.* 

We will speak first of pure categorical syllogisms ] and 
the axioms or canons by which their validity is to be ex- 
plained : viz. first, if ttoo terms agree wiih one and the same 



* Instead of following Aldrich^ arrangement, in laying down 
first the canons which apply to all the figures of categorical 
syllogisms, and then going back to the ** dictum of Aristotle," 
which applies to only one. of them, I hare pursued what appears 
a simpler and more philosophical arrangement, and more likely 
to impress on the learner's mind a just view of the science : vi», 
1st. to give the rule (Aristotle's dictum) which applies to the 
most clearly and regularly-constructed argument, the Syllogism 
in (he first figure, to which all reasoning may be reduced ; then 
the canons applicable to all categoricals ; then, those belonging 
to the h3rpotheticals ; and lastly, to treat of the Sorites; which 
is improperly placed by Aldrich hefifre the hjrpotheticals. By 
this plan the province of strict Logic is extended as far as it can 
be; every kind of argument which is of a syllogistic character, 
and accordingly directly cognizable by the rules of logic, being 
enumerated in natural order. 



third, ikeif ^gru wiih t£i€h oik^r: jecondlf, if an^ term 
agrees and another disagrees irith 4»e a^^ the. same thirds 
these twa disagree mth each jUhst, - On the ^rm^. of 
thase caBona TflstSi tbe validi^ of ^rmialive aaaoliuiiaiWi 
on the htter, oi mgadve : lor ne. cHejmABflii 8yjHoginn:f«^ 
be finilty which doet aot/viehfe tbim esuiOM; Arae corr 
rect which does : henoeioa diese two oapontt ate» biull the 
rtiles or cautions which are to be observed with i!96pect to^ 
syllogisms, for die purpds^: of ascextainhig wheihar. Aoio- 
cmoDS have been stricdy obsenpedor i^ 

Ist Evety tnUagism has tShree, amd 4mljf ihres^ imrmss 
tiz. the middle tenn, and the. two teaoa.'.(^ extremeSf ae 
they are commonly called) of the Ooneiiision ob ftneatioi^ 
Of these^ 1st, the suhject ^t the conefaiafon is called the 
minor term; 9d, its predicate, the ma^or icrmi;.«iidV8d, 
the middle term ii that with which eaek of them is sep- 
arately compared, in ord^ to judge of their' agreement or 
disagreement with each other. If therefiire . there were 
two middle terms, the extremes {or terms of iht conelvr 
sion) not being both compared to the saane, could not be 
conclusively compared to each other. 

2d Every syllogism has three, and only three proposi" 
tions; viz. let, ihe major premiss (in which the major 
term is compared with the middle ;) 2d, the mifior premiss 
(in which the minor term is compared with the middle ;) 
and 3d, the Ck>nclu8ion, in which the Minor term is com- 
pared with the Major. 

3d. Note, that if the middle term is ambiguous, there 
are in reality two middle terms, in sense, though but one in 
sound. An ambig^us middle term is either an equivocal 
term used in different senses in the two premises; e. g. 
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** lAi^ is contrary to darkuess ; 
Feathers are %A/ ; therefore 
Feathers are contrary to darkness :'*} 

or a t«m not diairilntted : for a« it is then used to Mand 
for a|Nirl -only of Its iigmifieaies^ it may happen that one 
of the extremes may mve been compared with one pari 
of it, and the other with another part of it ; e. g, 
" White is a color, 

Black ia a color ; therefore 

Black is white." Again, 

'* Some animals are beasts, 

Some animals are birds ; therefore 

Some birds are beasts." 

The middle term therefore must be distributed once, at 
least, in the premises; (t. e, by being the subject of an 
universal, or predicate of a negative, Chap. ii. § 2. p. 76,) 
and once is sufficient; since if one extreme has been 
compared to a part of the middle term, and another to 
the tohole of it, they must have been both compared to 
the same. 

4th. No term must be distributed in the conclusion * 
which was not distributed in one of the premises ; for that 
(which is called an itlieit process either of the Major or 
the Minor term) would be to employ the whole of a term 
in the Conclusion, when you had employed only a pari 
of it in the Premiss ; and thus, in reality, to introduce a 

fourth term: e. g, 

» 

** All quadrupeds are animals, 
A bird is not a quadmped : therefore 
It is not an animaL" Illicit process of the majoi . 

5th. From negative premises you can infer nothing. 
For in them the Middle is pronounced to disagree with 

8* 
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hath extremes; not, to agree with both; or, to agree with 

one, and disagree with the other; therefore they cannot 

be compared together ; e. g, 

** A fiak 18 not a q«adnq»ed f ' 

** A bir4 is not a qaadnsfifMi]^' proves i^otl^Big. 

6th. If one premiss be negative^ the conclusion must be 
negative; for in that premiss the middle term is pro- 
nounced to disagree with one of the extremes, and in the 
other premiss (which of course is affirmative by the pre- 
ceding rule) to agree with the other extreme; therefore 
the extremes disagreeing with each other, the conclusion 
is negative. In the same manner it may be shown, that 
to prove a negative conclusion, one of the Premises must be 
a negative. 

*By these six rules all Syllogisms are to be tried; 
and from them it will be evid^it, Ist, that nothing can 
be proved from two particular Premises; (for you will 
then have either the middle Term undistributed, or an il 
licit process : e. g, 

** Some animals are sag[acioits : 
Some beasts are not sagacious : 
Some beasts are not animals.") " 

And, for the same reason, 2dly, that if one of the Premises 
be particular, the conclusion must be particular; e. g, 

* Aldrich has given twelve roles, which I foond might more 
conveniently be reduced to six. No syllogism can be faulty 
which violates none of these six rules. It is much less perplex- 
ing to a learner not to lay down as a distinct rule, that, e. g, 
j against particular premises; which is properly a resuU of the 
t foregoing ; since a syllogism with two particular premises would 
\ offend against either R. 3, or R. 4. 
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^ All who light braTeljrdfwiyeiieirazd; i ■ 

Some Soldiers fight bravely ;" joa ^an onlj infer that 
** Some soldiers deserve reward :^ 

for to ininr 4 immTsal coikeliiflkm would he an flHcit pro- 
cesBoftheinliiOT. But ikom two ttniveraal Premises you 
cannot always infor a itni^isal OonelosioB; e, g, 

** All gold is precious, 
All gold is a mineral : therefore 
Snme mineral is precieBa."* 

And even when we can infer a universal, we are al- 
ways at liberty to infer a particular ; since what is predi- 
cated of all may of course be predicated of some. 




!l 
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When we designate the three propositions of a syllo* 
gism in their order, according to their respective quantity 
and quality, (i. e. their symbols^ we are said to determine 
the mood of the syllogism ; e. g. the example just above, 
"all gold, ijft}^ is in the mood A, A, I. As thei^ are 
four kinds of propositions, and three propositions in each 
syllogism, all the possible wa]^ of combining these four, 
(A, E, I, O,) by threes, are sixty-four. For any one of 
these four may be the major premiss, each of these four 
majors may have four di^rent minors, and of these six 
teen pain of premises, each may hare four different con- 

* AMrieh, by a Jitrange ovetsight, has so expressed himself as 
to imply (though he could hardly mean it) that we always sMfr, 
if we ^ill, infer a universal conclusion from two universal 
premiaes. 
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elusions. 4 X 4 (»> 16) x 4 «• 64. Thfo is a mere 
ari;hinetical calculation oi the moods, without any regard 
to the logical rules: &r many of these moods are inad«> 
missiUe in practice» from viohiting seme of those ndes; 
e. g. the mood £, E^ J^ vantt be rejected as ha^uig 
negative premiaes ; I, O, O, for pa/r^eiulwr premises ; and 
many others for the same faults ; to which must be adcled 
[, E, O, for an illicit process of the major, in every 
figiira By examination then of all, it will be found that, 
of the sixty-four, there remain but eleven moods which 
can be used in a legitimate syllogism, viz* A, A, A« 
A, A, I, A, E, E, A, E, O. A, I, I. A, O. O, E. A, E, 
E. A. O, E, I, O, I. A, I. O, A, O. 

Of FiguVe. 

§4. 

The Figure of a syllogism consists in the situation of 
(he middle term with respect to the Extremes of the 
Conclusion, (i. e. the major and minor term.) When the 
Middle term is made the subject of the major premiss, 
and the predicate of the minor, that is called the first 
Figure ; (which is &r the most natural and clear of all, 
as to this alone Aristotle's Dictum may be at once ap 
plied.) In the second Figure the Middle term is the pre* 
dieate of both premises : in the third, the subject of both : 
in the fourth, the predicate of the Major premiss, and the 
subject of the Minor, (This is the most awkward and 
unnatural of all, being the very reverse of the first.) 
Note, that the proper order is to place the Major premiss 
Mrst, and the Minor second; but this does nci constitute 






tfeMe^orJttdMitiorpMiUJMi;^ ptemiss (wherofw 

pkcod) 19 tho' Itfi^ir, wliioh c bt A d i mt tk$ imaj&r term^ afid 
the Mnot, ^» nmoT (r. R. 2^ p. 74.) Each of the ak 
lowahbi'inoods iB0atidb»d above wiil ifeoC W allowaUe i» 
v^eaj Figiira; smoe it may violaSe fioBie of the foregoing 
rules, uiJoaeL Blgnve^ though not in another: «. ^. I, A, I, 
k an allowable mood in the third Figare ; bat in the first 
it would have an undifftrilmUd middUJ* So A, £, £, 
would in the first Figure hav^ an i(£jetl process of the 
mafo^ but is allowable in the second;, and A, A> A, which 
in the first Figure is allowable, would in the third have 
an illicit process tf the minor. : all which may be ascer* 
tained by trying the difl^rent Moods in each figure^ as per 
scheme. 
^ Let X represent the nuijor term, Z the minor, T the 
middle. 

1st Fig. 2d Fig. 3d Fig. 4th Fig. 

Z,Y, Z.Y, T.z, y.z. 

Z, Xt Z, X, Z, X, Z, X 

The Terms alone being here stated, the quaniiiy ani 
quality of each proposition (and consequently the Mood 
of the whole syllogison) is left to be filled up: (i. e. be* 
• tween Y and X we may place either a negative or af- 
firmatiYe Copula: and we may prefix either a universal 
or particular sign to Y.) By applying the Moods then 

r r 

* e. g. Some restraint is salutary : all restraint is unpleasant : 

T I 

iomathing unpleasant is salutarj. Again: Some herbs are tx 

A I 

&r Ibod : nightshade is an herb : some nightshade Is fit for food. 
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U) oech Figure h will beibund that each, dgme will «i- 
out aiis. Moods only, as not violatui^ the niles a^ost im^ 
dUtrilmUd middle^ and against illicit process: and of the 
Moods so admitted, serexml (though valid) are usslsssism 
baying a particular Conclusion, when a unhersai wdgki 
havs been drawn: e. ^. A, A, I, in the £ral Fig«ie» 

" All hnman creatures are entitled to liberty ; 
All slaves are human creatnres ; thetefore 
Some slaves are eaiitled to liberty." 

Of the twenty-four Moods, then, (six in each Figure) 
five are for this reason neglected : for the remaining nine- 
teen, logicians have devised names to distinguish both the 
Mood itself and the Figure in which it is found; since 
when one Mood (i. e. one in itself, without regard to 

• • 

Figure) occurs in two different Figures, (as E,'A,E, in 
the first and second,) the mere letters denoting the mood 
would not inform us concerning the figure. In these 
names, then, the three vowels denote the propositions of 
which the Syllogisin is composed : the consonants (be- 
sides their other uses, of which hereafter) serve to keep 
in mind the Figure of the Syllogism. 

Pig. 1. bArbArA, cElArEnt, dArll, fErlOque prioris. 
Fig. 2. cEsArE, cAmEstrEs, f EstInO, bArOkO,* secnnds. 
Fig. 3. tenia, dArAptI, dIsAmIs, dAtlsI, fElAptOn, 

bOk ArdO,t f ErIsO, habet : quarta insuper addit. 
Fig. 4. brAmAntIp, cAmEnEs, dImArls, f EsApo, frEsIsOn. 

By a careful study of these mnemonic lines (which 
must be committed to memory) you will perceive that A 
can only be proved in the first Figure, in which also every 

* Or, Fakoro, see f 7. t Or, Dokamo, see f 7. 
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odier Propesition xtmy be pioved; that the second proves 
only negatives ; the third only particulars ; that the first 
Figure requires the major premiss to be universal, and 
the minor, affirmative, ^c] with many other such obser- 
vations, which will readily be made, (on trial of several 
Syllogisms, in different Moods,) and the reasons for which 
will be found in the foregoing rules: e. g. to show why 
the second figure has only negative Conclusions, we have 
only to consider, that in it the middle term being the 
predicate in both premises^ would not be distributed unless 
one premiss were negative ; (Chap. ii. ^2.) ^ereibre 
the Conclusion must be negative also, by Chap. iii. ^ 2, 
Rule 6. One Mood in each figure may suffice in this 
place by way of example : 
j^ First, Bar bar ay viz. (bAr.) " Every Y is X; (bA) every 
' Z is Y ; therefore (rA) every Z is X :■' e. g. let the msy'or 
term (which is represented by X) be '' one who possesses 
all virtue ;'' the minor term (Z) " every man who possesses 
one virtue ;" and the middle term ( Y) " every one who 
possesses prudence;" and you will have the celebrated 
argument of Aristotle, EtL sixth book, to prove that the 
virtues are inseparable ; viz, 

'* He who pos&esses prudence, possesses all virtue ; 
He who possesses one virtue, must possess prudence ; 

therefore, 
He who possesses one, possesses all." 

Second, Camesires, (cAm) •• every X is Y ; (Es) no 
Z is Y; (trES) no Z is X" Let the major term (X) 
be "true philosophers," the minor (Z) **the Epicureans;" 
the middle ( Y) " reckoning virtue a good in itself;" and 
\ this will be a part of the reasoning of Cicero, Off, book 
first and third against the Epicureans. 



I; 
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Thiid. I)Ar0fti viz, {dA) - ejr^ry Y w X ; (rJf ) 
every Y is Zj therefore (tl) some Z is X:" e. ^. 

*< Pradence has for its object the benefit of individusls ; bat 
prudence is a virtue : therefore some virtue has for its object the 
benefit of the individual," 

is part o£ Adam Smith's reasoning (Morid Seniimenis) 
against Hutchescm and others, who placed aU virtue in 
benevolence. 

Fourth, Camenes, tiz. (cAm) ** every X is Y ; (En) 
no Y is Z ; therefore (Es) no Z is X ;" e, g, 

" Whatever is expedient, is conformable to nature ; 
Whatever is conformable to nature, is not hurtful to society ; 

therefore - 
What is hurtful to society is never expedient," 

is part of Cicero's argument in Off. Lib. iii. ; but it is an 
inverted and clumsy way of stating what would much 
more naturally fall into the first Figure ; for if you ex- 
amine the Propositions of a Syllogism in the fourth Figure, 
beginning at the Conclusion, you will see that as the ma- 
jor term is predicated of the minor, so is the minor of the 
middle, and that again of the major; so that the major 
appears to be merely predicated of itself, Hence the 
five Moods in this Figure are seldom or never used; 
some one of the fourteen {moods with names) in the first 
three Figures, being the forms into which all arguments 
may most readily be thrown ; but of these, the four in the 
first Fifi^ure are the clearest and most natural ; as to them 
Aristotle's dictum will immediately apply.* And as it is 

♦ With respect to the use of the first three Figures (for the 
fourth is never employed but by an accidental awkwardness ol 



qn this diotorn that all Reaaoning tdiim^tUjf depeoda^ so 

I all arguments may be in oxie way or other brought inio 

i some one of these four Moods; and a Syllogism ia^ in 



expression) it may be remarked, that the First is that into 
which im argoment will be found to fall the most naturally, 
except in the following cases: — First, When we have to dis- 
prime something that has been maintained, or is likely to be 
believed, oar arguments will usually be found to take most con- 
veniently the form of the Second Figure : viz. we prove that the 
thing we are speaking of cfmnot belong to such a Class, either 
because it wa/iUs what belongs to the whole of that Class (Ce^ 
sare,) or because it A45 something of which that Class is desti- 
tute (Camestres;) e. g. "No impostor would have warned his 
followers, as Jesus did, of the persecutions they would have to 
submit to :" and again, " An enthusiast would have expatiated, 
^rhieh Jesus and his followers did not, on the particulars of a 
future state." 

The same observations will apply, mutatis jMUandis, when a 
Partieular condusion is sought, as in Festino and Baroko. 

The arguments used in the process called the *^ Abscissio In- 
finiti," will in general be the most easily referred to this Figure. 
See Chap. v. 1 1, subsection 6. 

The Third Figure is, of course, the one employed when the 
Aiiddle Term is SUngMlari since a Singular term can only be a 
Subject This is also the form into which most arguments will 
naturally fall that arc used to establish an objection (Elnstasis of 
Aristotle) to an opponent's Premiss^ when ^ argument is such 
as. to require that premiss to be Universal. It might be called, 
therefore, the En^tatic Figure. E, G, If any one contends that 
'* this or that doctrine ought not to be admitted, because it can- 
not be explained or comprehended," his suppressed major pre- 
miss may be refuted by the argument that " the connexion of the 
Body and Soul cannot be explained or comprehended," <f^, 

A great part of the reasoning of Butler's Analogy may be ex- 
hibited in this form. 

9 
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that case, said to be reduced : {i e. te the first figure.) 
^ < These four are called the perfect moods, and all the rest 
(^ imperfeei. / * * ♦ A a j ^ "^ 

/ n ' Ostensive Reduction. 

In reducing a Syllogism, we are not, of course, allowed 
to introduce any new Term or Proposition, having nothing 
granted but the truth of the Premises ; but these Premises 
are allowed to be Ulatively converted (because the truth 
of any Proposition implies that of its illative converse) or 
transposed : by taking advantage of this liberty, where 
there is need, we deduce (in Figure Ist,) from the 
Premises originally given, either the very smme Conclusion 
as the original one, or another from which the original 
Conclusion follows by illative conversion ; e. g. Darufiit 

'* All wits are dreaded ; 
All wits are admired ; 
Some who are admired are dreaded," 

mto Dariit by converting by limitation {per aecidefu) the 
minor Premiss. 

** All wit|^ are dreaded ; 
Some who are admired are wits ; therefore 
Some who are admired are dreaded." 

Camestres, 

" All true philosophers account virtue a good in itself; 
The advocates of pleasure do not account, 4»c 
Therefore they are not true philosophers," 

reduced to Celareni, by simply converting the minor, and 
then transposing the Premises. 
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'* Those who accouit nriae a good in itself^ are not adyooatct of 
pleasure ; 
All true philosophers aeeoant virtue, 4^ : therefore 
No true philosopbers are adToeates of j^easure." 

This Conclusion may be Ulatively converted into the 
original one. 

Baroko;* t,g. . ««tactioiii^ 

^ IB6UM of 

convenkm 
** Eyerf true patriot is a friend to religion ; ^7 nefttion. 

Some great statesmen are not friends to religion; ^ 

Some great statesmen are not true patriots/' 

to FeriOt by eonveiting the major by negation^ (contra- 
position,) Tide GhapL li. ^ 4. 

" He who is not a friend to religion, is not a true patriot : 
Some great statesmen, 1^." 

and the rest of the Syllogism remains the same: only 
that the minor Premiss must be considered as affirmative, 
because yon take "* not-a-friend-to^religion," as the middle 
ternL In the same manner Bokardo t to Da/rii ; e. g, 

*' Some slaves are iiot diseontenled ; 
All slaves are wronged ; therefore 
Some who are wronged are not disocmtented." 

Convert the major by negation (contraposition) and 
thrai transpose them ; the Conclusion will be the convene 
by negation of the original one, which therefore may be 
inferred from it ; e. g. 

•• All slaves are wronged ; 
Some who are not discontented are slaves ; 
Some who are not discontented are wronged." 

• Or Fakoro, e^msidered i. e, as Festino. 
t Or Dokamo, considered i. e. as Disamis. 
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In these ways (by what is called Osiknsive Reduction^ 
because you prpve^ in Uie first figure, either th& ver^ samt 
Conclusion as belore* or one iMeh iwtpUes ii) all the im- 
perfect Moods may be reduced to the four perfect ones. 
But there is also another way, called 

Redueiio ad impossiHU, 

§6. 
% 

Bt which we prove (in the first figfure) not directly that 

the original Conclusion is true^ but that it cannot be false ^ 
i e. that an absurdity would follow from the supposition ot 
its being false ; e. g. 

" All tnie patriots are friends to religkm ; 
Some great statesmen are not friends to religion ; 
Some great statesmen are not true patriots." 

If this CoQ^ltt9io^ be not true, ita eontnilictory most be 
true ; viz*, ... 

** All great stateanen are tme patriots/*. 

Let this then be assumed, in the ^aee of die minor 
Premiss of the original Syllogism, and a fiilse conclusion 
will be proved ; e, g* b Ar. 

** A)l true patriofiB are firienda to reUgidm ; 
b A, All great statesmen are true patriots ; . 
rA, AU great sUUeamen are friends io religion.** 

c • 

for as this Conclusion is the. Contradictory of the origina* 
minor Premiss, it must .be &lse, since the Premises are 
always supposed to be granted ; therefore one of the 
Premises (by wUeh-it has been correctly proved) must be 
false also; but the major Premiss (being one of those 
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originally graoied) is Irue ; tk«refore tlie faliity must b^ in 
Ike minor Premiss; which is ihe catUrmliclory of the 
original conclufiion; therefore the original Conclusion 
must he true This is the indireet mode of Reasoning. 
(See RkeiorU, Part L Ch. ii. ^ 1.) 

§7. 

This kmd of Reduction is seldom employed but for 
Baroko and Bokardo, which are thus reduced by those 
who confine themselves to simple Conversion, and Con* 
version by limitation, {per accjdens;) and they framed 
the names of their Moods, with a view to point out the 
manner in which each is- to be reduced; tiz^B, C, D, F, 
which are the initial letters of all the Moods, indicate to 
which Mood of the first figure {Barbara, Celarent/Darii^ 
and Ferio,) each of the others is to be reduced : m indi- 
cates that the Premises are to be transposed; s and p, 
that the Proposition denoted by the vowel immediately 
preceding, is to be converted; 5, simply, p, per accidens, 
(by limitation :) thus, in Camestres, (see example, p. 95.) 
the C indicates that it must be reduced to Celarent } the 
two w, that the minor Premiss and Conclusion must be 
converted simply; the m, that the Premises must be 
transposed. The P, in the mood Bramantip, denotes 
that the premises warrant a universal conclusion in place 
of a particular. The /, though of course it cannot be 
lllativcly converted per accidens, viz. : so as to become 
A, yet is thus- converted in the Conclusion, because as 
soon as the premises are transposed (as denoted by the 
vij) it appears that a universal conclusion follows from 

them. 

9* 
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K (which indicates the reduction ad iviposMiHU) is a 
sign that the Proposition, denoted by the vowel immed»> 
ately before it, must be left out, and the contradictory of 
the Conclusion substituted^ viz. for the minor Premiss in 
Baroko and the major in Bokardo, But k has been 
\ already shown, that the Ck)nversion by contraposition (by 
Wegation) will enable us to reduce these two Moods, 
0st€nsively,* 



Cha^. IV. 

. SUPPLEMENT TO tVLAM. III. 

Of Modal Syllogisms^ Q,nd of all Arguments bes%d€4 
Regular and Pure-Categorical Syllogisms. 

OfModah. 

Hitherto we have treated of pure categorical. Propo* 
aitions, and the Syllogisms composed of such. A pure 
categorical proposition is styled by some logicians a. propo- 
rtion ** de .ine^ce," irom its asserting simply that the 
Predicate is or is not (in our conception) contained in the 
Sulgect; as, **John killed Thomas/' A modal proposi- 
iipn asserts that the Predicate is or is not contained in the 



-r*- 



• If any one should choose that the names of these moods 
•hoald indicate this, he might make K the index of conversion 
by negation -, and then the names would be, by a slight change 
f^Utero, and Dokomo. 



Subject in a certain mode or manner; aa^ '^ JMcidentally," 
e*wilfuUy,"4c. 

A Modal piro]k)sition may be stated afli k fmr€, one, fty 
stacking the Mode to on€ of the Terms z and tbo Propo- 
sition will, in all respects, &11 under the £>regoing rulei^ 
e. g. ** John killed Thomas toUJkllf amd mMUiousi^ ;^ 
here the mode is to be regarded as part^of the Predicate. 
'* It is frobtbblt that all knowledge is use&il;'' ** probably 
nseltil" is here the Predicate But wi^ the Mode is 
only used to er^reaA the necessary, contingent, or in^oe- 
aible connexion of the Terms, it may as- well be atta/ched 
to the Subject: e, g. **nian is nteessmrUy mortal," is the 
same as "e^ men. are mortal:" ** iajttstbe is in no emu 
expedient," corresponds to ** no injustice is ezpedient :** 
and ** this man is occasioncUlf intemperate," has the foroe 
of a parHeular: (ride Chap. ii. ^ 2. nola) It is thutit 
and thus only, that two singular Prepositions may be 
contradictories; e. g. **this man is never mten^perate^" 
will be die ^nirmdietnrp of the foregoing. Indeed every 
sign (of universality or particularity) may be considered 
as a Mode. 

Since, however* in all Modal Prepositions^ you assert 
that the dictum (i e. the assertion itself) end the Modst 
agree together or disagree, so; in scnafte cases, tbie 
may be the most convenient way of stating a Modalt 
purely: 

c. ^. ** It is imfossMe that all men should be virtuoua'* 



Such is a ptopositibn of the Apostle Paul's: *" This ie 
k fcitfafitl eayfaig, 4^ bat Jmm Christ came into die 
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world to aave sinnera." In these cases one of jour 
Terffu (the subject) is itself an entire Praponiion, 

In English the word In is ohen used in expressing ont 
|foposition conibiDed with another, in such a manner as 
to make the twov one proposition : e, g. ** Yon will have a 
fcrmidable opponent to encounter in the Emperor:" this 
inTolves two propositions; 1st, "You wBl have to en- 
eounter the Emperor ;" 2d, ** He will prore a fi^rmidabk 
opponent:" this last is implied by the word tn, which 
dienotes (agreeably to the expression of Logicians men* 
tionod above, when they speak of a proposition ''do 
tuesse^') that that Predicate is contained in thai Sufcject 

k may be proper to remark in this place, that we may 
often meet with a Proposition whose drift and force wiU 
be very different, accordkig as we regard this or thai ao 
ite Predicate. Indeed, properly speaking, it may hp 
censideared as several different propositions, each indeed 
imi^ying the tfuth of all the rest, but each having a 
iistinct Predicate; the division of the sentence being 
varied in each case; and the variations marked, either 
by the collocation of the words, the intonation oi the 
voice^ or by the designation of the emphatic words* viz. : 

die Predicate, as scored under, or printed in italics. £. 6. 

« 1 9 s 4 ' 

** The Organon of Bacon was not designed to supersede 

the Organon of Aristotle :" this might b^ regarded as, at 
least, six different propositions: if the word numbered (1) 
were in italics, it would leave us at liberty to suppose that 
Bacon might have designed to supersede by $omt work of 
his, the Organon of Aristotle ; but not by his own Org€h 
: if. No. 2 were in italics, we should understand th^ 



author to be contending, that whethejf or no any o^et 
author had composed an Organon with such a design, Bt^ 
con at least did not : if No. 3, then we should understand 
him to maintain that whether Bkcon's Organon does or 
does not supersede Aristotle's, no sUch design fA least wat 
entertained: and so with the rest Each of these is a 
distinct Proposition; and though each of them implies 
the truth of all the rest, (as mliy easily be seen by ex- 
amining the example given,) one of them may be, in one 
case, and another, in another, the one which it is important 
to insist on. 

We should consider in each case what QueHion it is 
that is proposed, and what answer to it would, in dtti 
instance before us, be the most opposite or eontr^uied to 
the one to be examined. E. G, ** Tou 'will find this 
doi^ine in Bacon," may be contrasted, either with, '^ Ton 
will find in Bacon a ^{^er^^ dbctrine,'' or wfth, '* Tea wiB 
find this doctrine in a different wiUhior,^ ' ' 

And observe, that when a propositioh is con t r as led with 
one which has a different predicate^ the Predkate ii the 
emphatic word ; as. '* this man ' is a murderer /' i e. not 
one who has slain another aeddeiUMjf^ or in se^^defmeei 
''this man is a murderer," with the Copuhi ibr the em- 
phatic word, stands opposed io ''he ia not n, murderer;" 
a proposition with the s&me feOM; but a difierent 
Copula.* 

It will often happen that several of the PropoaitioQii 
tvhich are thus slated in m single sentence, may reqtdre, 

• Thtis if any one reads (as many aire apt to do) ** Thou shalt 
not steal," — ^ Tbon shalt nH commit adultery ," he implies the 
question to be, whether we are commanded to steal or to ttft- 
bear : bat tlie question really is, tDhai (kings are forbidden ; vsA 
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each* to be distmcUy stated aod proved: e, g. the Advo« 
cate may have to prove, first the foci, that *' John killed 
ThcMoasj" and then the eharaeter of the act, thai '*the 
killing was wilitil and malicious.'^ (See Praxis, at the 
sod of the vol. See also EUmenis of Rhetoric^ Part L 
Ch* iiL & 5.) ff 

Of HypoihetieaU. 

§2. 

A hypothetical Proposition is defined to be, two or 
mare categorUtds wditd bjf a Copida (or cox^imction,) and 
the difierent kinds of hypothetical Propositions are named 
firom their respective conjunctions; viz. conditional, dia* 
jonctive, causal, 4*^ 

. When a hypothetical Ck)ncla8ion is inferred from a 
hypothetical Premiss, so that the force of the Reasoning' 
does not turn upon the hypothesis, then the hypothesis (as 
in Medals) must be considered as pari of one of the Terms; 
so that the Reasoning will be, in effect, categorical : e. ^ 

predicate. * 

t > 

" Every conqueror is either a hero or a villain y 
Caesar was a conqueror ; therefore 

predicate. 

r ' '" ** 

He was eHher a- Aero pr a viUainJ^ 

the answer is, " Thou shall not steal ^ " Thoa shalt not com- 
mit adulUf^P <f^. ^ 

The connexion between Logic and correct Delivery is flsurthev 
pointed out in Bhet. App. I. 

Strictly speaking, the two cases I have mentioned coincide; 
for when the " is" or the '' not" is emphatic, it becomes properly 
the Predicate: viz, "the statement of this man's being a mor- 
aereri is'true/* or, " is noi iru^" 
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" Wbatever comes from God is entitled to reTerenee ; 

■abject 

If the ScriptBres are not wholly fiOse, they must eome iroa 

God; 
If they are not wholly false, they are entitled to reverence." 

But when the Reasoning itself rests on the hypothesis 
(in which way a categorictd Coneltision may be diawa 
from a hypothetical Premiss,) this is what is called a 
hypothetical Syllogism; and rules have beai devised 
for ascertaining the validity of such arguments at once, 
without bringing them into the categorical form. (And 
note, that in thede Syllogisms the hypothetical Premiss ja 
called the m^bjor^ and the categorical one the mifiar,) 
They are of two kinds, conditional and di^nUive. 

Of ConditionaL 

A Conditional Proposition has in it an illative force, 
i e. it contains two, and only two categorical Propositions^ 
whereof one results from the other (or follows from 
iU)e.g. 

aniecedent 



" If the Scriptures are not wholly false, 
consequent 

t y 

they are entitled to respect." 



That from which the other results is called the antecedenii 
ihat which results from it, the consequent {consequens ;)^ 
and the connexion between the two (expressed by the 
word "if") the consequence (consequentia,) The natural 
order is, that the ante^ent should come before the c^^ue- 
qaent; but this is frequently reversed: s.^g'.. •*th« husp* 
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bandman is well (^ if .be jkppws.his ownmiy9jito§9%f 
V'lrg. GeoT. And note, that the truth or falsity of a con- 
AHianar Proposition depends entirely on the consequence: 
€. g. " if Log^ic is useless, it deserves to be neglected ;" 
here both Antecedent and Consequent are falit : yet the 
#hole Piroposition is true; i. e, it is true that the Conse- 
qtt6nt fellows from the Antecedent. " If Cromwrfl was 
an Engiishman, he was a usurper," is just the reverse 
ease: for though it is true that "Cromwell was an Eng^ 
Ushman," and also "that he was a usurper," yet it is not 
true that the lattel* of these Propositions depends en the 
former; the whole Proposition, therefore, is felse, though 
both Antecedent and Consequent are true. A Condi' 
tional Proposition, in short, may be considered as an 
assertion of the validity of a certain Argument ; since to 
assert that an argument is valid, is to assert that the 
Concjusion necessarily results from the Premises, y^hether 
those Premises be true or not. 

The meaning, then, of a Conditional Proposition is 
this ; that the antecedent being granted, the consequent is 
granted : which may be considered in two points of view : 
first,' if the Antecedent be true, the Consequent must be 
true ; hence the first rule ; the antecedent being granted, 
the eanuquent may be inferred ; secondly, if the Anteccs- 
dent were true, the Consequent would be true; hence 
the second rule; the consequent being denied, the ante- 
cedent ma/y be denied ; for the Antecedent must in that 
OBse be Mse; since if it were true, the Consequent 
(which is granted to be ialse) would be true also: e. g. 
** if this man has a fever, he is sick ;" here, if you grant 
ike anUc^tevU, the first rule applies, and you infer dw 
troth of the Consequent; "he hi|S a fever, thsvefcnre he 
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is sick :" if A is B, C is D ; but A is B, therefore C is D, 
(and this is called a constructive Conditional Syllogism ;) 
but if you deny the consequent^ {i. e. grant its contradictory^) 
the second rule applies, and you infer the contradictory of 
the antecedent; **he is not sick, therefore he has not a 
fevjer :" this is the destructive Conditional Syllo- ^ ,_ 

gism: if A is B, C is D; C id not D, there- g^Dcstruc 
fore A is not B. Again, " if the crops are not 
bad, corn must be cheap," for a major; then, "but the 
crops are not bad, therefore corn must be cheap," is 
Constructive. **Corn is not cheap, therefore the crops 
are bad," is Destructive. " If every increase of popula- 
tion is desirable, some misery is desirable ; but no misery 
is desirable ; therefore some increase of population is not 
desirable," is Destructive. But if you affirm the canse^ 
quent, or deny the antecedent, you can infer nothing ; for 
th6 same Consequent may follow from other Antecedents : 
e. g. in the example above, a man may be sick from other 
disorders besides a fever; therefor^ ft does hot follow, 
from his being sick, that he has a fever ; or (for the same 
reason) from his not having a fever, that he is not sick. 
There are, therefore, two, and only two, kinds of Condi- 
tional Syllogisms; the constructive, founded oH the first 
rule, and answering to direct Reasoning ; arid me destrue-^ 
tive, on the second, answering to indirect ; being in feet a 
mode of throwing the indirect form of reasoning into the 
direct '. e. g. If C be not the centre of the circle, some 
other point must be ; which is impossible ; therefore C is 
the centre. (Euclid, B. III. Pr. 1.) 
'And note, that a Conditional Proposition ^^^^^^^ 
' \ V may (like the categorical A) be converted by c3«ttowd* 
\ fugaiitnti i, e. yon may take the contradiciory of ih%, 
i 10 - 
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\ consequent, as an antecedent, and the contradictory of the. 
ii [ antecedent, as a conseqttent : e. g, *' if this man is not sick, 
/ he has not a fever." By this conversion of the major Pre- 
miss, a Constructive Syllogism may be reduced to a De^ 
structive, and vice versa, (See § 6, p. 76.) 

Of Disjunctives, 

H 

A Disjunctbre Proposition may consist of any number 
of categoricals ; and of these, some one, at least, must be 
true, or the whole Proposition will be false : i£, therefore, 
one or more of these categoricals be denied, (i. e. granted 
to be &lse,) you may infer that the remaining one, or (if 
several) some 09ie of the remaining ones, is true : e. g, 
" either the earth is eternal, or the work of chance, or 
the work of an intelligent Being; it is not Vernal, nor 
the work of chance ; therefore it is the work of an intel- 
ligent Being." " It is either spring, summer, autumn, or 
winter ; but it is neither spring nor summer j therefore it 
is either autumn or winter." Either A is B, or C is D ; 
but A is not B, therefore C is D. Note, that in these 
examples (as well as in very many others) it is implied 
not only that one of the members (the categorical Propo- 
sitions) must be true, but that only one can be true; so 
that, in such cases, if one or more members be affirmed, 
the rest may be denied; [the members may then be 
called exclusive:] e. g, **it is summer, therefore it is 
neither spring, autumn, nor winter ;" " either A is B, or 
C is D; but A is B, therefore C is not D." But this is 
by no means universally the case ; e. g, ** virtue tends to 
procure us either the esteem of mankind, or the &voux oi 
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Grod :" here both members are true, and consequently fix)m 
one being affirmed we are not authorized to deny the 
other. 

It is evident that a disjunctive Syllogism may easily be 
reduced to a condiiumal; e ^. if it is not spring or summer, 
it is eithei autumn or winter, Src 

The Dilemma,* 

is a complex kind of Conditional Syllogism. 

Ist If you have in the major Premiss several anUce- 
detUs all with the soTfie consequent, then these Antece- 
dents, being (in the minor) disjunctively granted (i, e, it 
being granted that some one of them is true,) the one 
common consequent may be inferred, (as in the case of a 
simple Constructive Syllogism:) e. g. if A is B, C is D; 
and if X is Y, C is D; but either A is B, or X is T; 
therefore C is D. "If the blest in heaven have no de- 



• The aceonnt usnally given of the Dilemma in Logical 
tieatlses is siagolarly perplexed and unscieiitiAe. Aldrieh, ia 
speaking of it, abstains from all use of Logical terms, and speaks 
in a loose, vagae, and rhetorical manner. And it is remarkable 
that all the rules he gives respecting it;* and the faults against 
which he cautions us, relate exclusively to the Smbfeet-matter : as 
if one were to lay down as rules respecting a Syllogism in Bof^ 
bara, " 1st. Care must be taken that the major Premiss be true; 
3dly. that the minor Premiss be true I" 

Most, if not all,' writers on this point either omit to tell us 
whether the Dilemma is a kind of conditional, or of disjunctive 
argument I or else refer it to the latter class, on account of its 
having one di^nnctive Premiss; though it clearly belongs to the 
eiass of conditionals. 
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siren, tkey will be perfectly content j so they will, if theif 
desires are fully gratified; but either they will have no 
desires, or have them iiilly gratified; therefore 
■jructive w- they will be perfectly content." Note, in this 
case, the two conditionals which make up the 
major Premiss may be united in gne Proposition by mean^ 
of the word ** whether i^ e. g» •* whether the blest, 4^c. 
have no desires, or have their desires gratified, they will 
be content" 

2d. But if the several antecedents have each 
■tructive U- a different conseqv^nif then the Antecedents, 
being, as before, disjunctively granted, you can 
only disjimctively infer the consequents : e. ^. if A is B, 
C is D; and if X is Y, E is F: but either A is B, or 
X is Y ; therefore either C is D, or E is F. " If iEs- 
chines joine4 in the public rejoicings, he is inconsistent; 
if he did not, he is unpatriotic: but he either joined, or 
not, therefore he is either inconsistent, or unpatriotic.'* 
(Demost. For the Crown.) This case, as well as the 
foregoing, is evidently constructive, 

|n the Destructive form, whether you have one Antc- 
^ent with seyerftl Conseqifisnts, or several Aqtece^ents 
dth«r with one, or with several OonseqaeHts; in all these 
cases, if you deny the whole of the Consequent or Con- 
sequents, . you may ii^ the conclusion dpny the whole of 
the Antecedeiit ^x Antecedents : e, g. "^ if the worI4 
were Vernal, the most useiul arts, such as printing, ^c* 
would be of unknown antiquity: and on the same suppo- 
sition, there would be records long prior to the Mosaic; 
and likewise the sea and land, in all parts of the* globe 
might be expected to maintain the same relative situatioiis 
DOW as formerly: but ncme of these is the fiict: thereibre 
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the world is not eternal." Again, " if the world exisUMi 
from eternity, there would be records prior to the Mosaic ; 
and if it were produced by chance, it would not bear 
marks of design: there are no records prior to th« 
Mosaic; and the world does bear marks of design: 
therefore it neither existed from eternity, nor is the work 
of chance." These are commonly called Dilemmas, but 
hardly difier from simple conditional Syllogisms, two or 
more being expressed together. Nor is the case difierent 
if you have tme antecedent with several consequents, 
which consequents you disjunctively deny ; for that comes 
to the same thing as wholly denying them; since if they 
be not ali true, the one antecedent must equally &11 to the 
ground ; and the Syllogism will be equally simple : e. g* 
** if we are at peace with France by virtue of the treaty 
of Paris, we must acknowledge the sovereignty of Bona- 
parte; and also we must acknowledge that of Louis: but 
we cannot do both of these; therefore we are not at 
peace," ^c. ; which is evidently a simple Destructive. 
The true Dilemma is, " a conditional Syllogism mth 
several^ antecedents in the major, and a disjunctive 
minor;" hence, 

3d. That is most properly called a destruc- DestracUve 
live Dilemma, which has (like the constructive ^^*™°*' 
ones) a disjunctive minor Premiss; i. «. when you have 
several Antecedents with each a different Consequent; 
which Consequents (instead of wholly deifying them, as 
in the case lately mentioned) you disjunctively deny ; and 



• A. 0. 1815. 

i The name Dilemma implies precisely two antecedents; and 
hence it is common to speak of "the horns of a dilemma;" but 
It is evident there may be either two or more. 
10» 
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&ence^ in the Conclusion, deny disjnnctiTely the Antece- 
dents: e. ^. if A is B, C is D; and if X ifii Y, £ is F: 
but either C is not D, or £ is not F ; therefore, either A 
is not B, or X is not Y. '* JS this man were wise, hf 
would not speak irieverently of Scripture in jest; and 
if he were good, he would not do so in earnest; but hf 
does it either in jest, or earnest; therefore he is either 
not wise or not good." 

ft«Miationof Every Dilemma may be reduced into two or 
a Dilemma. ^^^^ ^^^^^ Conditional Syllogisms: e, g. "II 

^schines joined, ^c, he is inconsistent ; he did join, ^c. 
therefore he is inconsistent;" and again, "if ^Eschines 
did not join, ^c. he is unpatriotic; he did 'noty^c. there- 
fore he is unpatriotic." Now an opponent might deiiy 
either of the minor Premises in the above Syllogisms, but 
he could not deny both ; and therefore he must admit one 
or the other of the Conclusions : for, when a Dilemma is 
employed, it is supposed that some one of the Antecedents 
must be true, (or, in the destructive kind, some one of the 
Consequents false,) but that we cannot tell which of theo^ 
is ^ ; and tb,is is the rea;|>on why the argumei^t is stated 
in the form of a Dilemma. 

Sometimes it may happen that both antecedents may 
be true, and that we may be aware of this ; and yet there 
may be an advantage in stating (either separately or con- 
jointly (both ai;guinents, even wh^n each proves the samjs 
cpncli^sion, so ^ not to derive any additional confirmation 
from the other ;-— still, I say> it may sometimes be ad- 
visable to state both, because, of two propositions equally 
true, one man may deny or be ignorant of the one, while 
be admits the cfther, and another man, vice versA* 



/ '' / 
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Fiom what h^a been said, it may easiJy be seen thatxall 
Dilemmas are in £iet conditional syllogisms; find thipt 
pi^jjunctiye Syilogisma may also be reduced to ihe foim 
of CociditioQak: but as it has been remarkedt ^at all 
HeiSLSpning whatever may ultimately be brought to the one 
test of Aristotle's ** Dictum," it remains to show how ^ 
Conditional Syllogism may be thrown into such a form, 
that that t^ will at oni:;e apply to it ; and this is called the 

J^duetion of Hyfothtticalst^ 

Fop? tUs purpose we must consider every Oonditioiui) 
Propositicm as a viiiverBal affirmative categorical Proposi* 
tioii, of which the Terms are entire Propositions, viz, the 



♦ Aldrich has stated, through a mistake, that Aiislotle utterly 
despised Hypothetical Syllogisms, and thence made no mention 
of them,; but he did indicate his intention to treat of them in 
some pan ^ his work, which either was not completed by him 
according to his design, or else (in eommon with many of his 
writings) has Qot come down to us. 

Aldrich observes, that no hypothetical .argument is valul 
which cannot be reduced to a categorical form ; and this is evi« 
dently agree^e to what has been said at the beginning oi 
Chap, iii; but then he has unfortunately omitted to tedch us 
kaw to reduce Hypotheticals to this iwm ; except in the case 
where the Antecedent and Consequent chance to have each the 
savte subject ; in which case, he tells us to take the minor Premiss 
and Conclusion as an Enthyraeme, and fill that up categorical 
\y\ e. g, " If Caesar was a tyrant, he deserved death : he was s 
tyrant; therefore he deserved death;" which may easily be re- 
duced to a categorical form, by taking as a major Premiss, " all 
tyrants deserve death.'* But when (as is oilen the case) the Axh 
tecedent and Conseq\ient have not each the same subject, (as ia 
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antecedent answering to the Subject, and the consequent 
to the Predicate ; e. g. to say, " if Louis is a good king, 
Prance is likely to prosper,'* is equivalent to Saying, •• the 
case of Louis being a good king, is a case of France 
being likely to prosper:" and if it be granted, as a minor 
Premiss to the Conditional Syllogism, that "Louis is a 
good king," that is equivalent to saying, "the present case 
is the case of Louis being a good king ;" from which you 
will draw a conclusion in Barbara, {viz. "the present 
case is a case of France being likely to prosper,") exactly 
equivalent to the original Conclusion of the Conditional 
Syllogism; viz. "France is likely to prosper." As the 
Constructive Condition may thus be reduced to Barbara, 
so may the Destructive, in like manner, to Celarent : e. g, 
"if the Stoics are right, pain is no evil: but pain Is an 
evil; therefore the Stoics are not right;" is equivalent to 
— ^" the case of the Stoics being right, is the case of ^ain 



Che very example he gives, " if A is B, G is D,*') he gives no 
rule for reducing such a syllc^m as has a Premiss of this kind ; 
and indeed leads us to suppose that it is to be rejected as invalid, 
though he has just before demonstrated its validity. And this 
is likely to have b«en one among the various causes which 
occasion many learners to regard the whole system of Logic as 
a string of idle reveries, having nothing true, substantial, or prac- 
tically useful in it; but of the same character with the dreams 
of Alchymy, Demonology, and judicial Astrology. Such a mis- 
take is surely the less inexcusable in a learner, when his master 
first dem&nstrates the validity of a certain argument, and then 
tells him that afler all it is good for nothing; {porsus repudicm- 
ivm^ In the late editions of Aldrich's Logic, all that he says 
of the reduction of Hjrpotheticals is omitted; which certainly 
would have been an improvement, if a more correct one had 
been substituted-, but as it is^ there is a complete hiatus in the 
system. 
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bemg DO evil; ihe piesoni ct^ is npt the caae «kf pm 
bei^g UQ ^vil;, therefore the present c^iae is noi tix^ ca^n 
of the SiQics jbeing righir'' This i^ C^tme^ir^^, which, ill 
course^ is ea^ly reduced to P^re^t Or» if 70a w^l, ^ 
Cpp4iUoiml SyllqgjsR^ niajr 1^ r^<f^ ^ ^i^^o^ft hv 
considering them all as constructiye ; whif:h n^y be doi^ 
as mentioned above, by converting by negation the major 
Premiss (See p. 109.) 

The reduction of Hypotheticals may always be effected 
in the manner above stated ;. but as it produces a circuit- 
ous awkwardness of expression, a more convenient form 
tfj^y in some cfuse^ be s^b^tilj^tiodc e, g. m tho i^xMtyle 
abQve, it may be pcpLveni^ tP tftl^o '^'tr^^* f^v Oija^ of i^ 
T^f^noa: *'th^t j^aiii ii^ no e^vil is }^<$ imp] ibpX pain is no 
Qyil is a|s^ited by the Stoics; theze|pr(9 ^QfOfsthing assert* 
^ by ^ ^toks is not tafue," Sonietijgaes agai^ it.iif^y 
be #9tter to unfold the alignment in^ twp ayllpgisms: 
e. gf in a former exappl^; £^ '* Lpui^ i3 4 good Iqng; 
the governoi of Fr^c^ i/s L<Q^iS| therefore the gpvernoi 
of Fra^pe is 9 jjood, ^g" AM th^ f¥«?ppdj^y, " ^vi^j 
country governed by a good king is likely to prosper/' ^c, 
[A Dilemipa is generally to be ^d^uced iii^o twQ oy more 
categorical SyUpgisms.] Ap4 y(h^°^ 4^ antecedejat i^nd 
consequent have each the same Subject, you may ^oaie? 
times reduce the Conditional by merely substituting a cate- 
gorical major Premiss for the conditional one: e. g. in- 
stead of ** if Caesar was a tyraiit, he deserved death ; he 
was a tyrant, therefore he deserved death ;" you may put for 
a major, " all tyrants deserve death ;" 4*^* ^^^ ^^ ^^ °^ ^^ 
great consequence, whether Hypotheticals are redueed i& 
die most neai and concise manner or not; since it is not 
intended ftiat they should be reduced to categoricals, ii^ 
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ofdinarf prttefiee, as the readiest wwy of trying their vali- 
<fity, (their own rules being quite sufficient for that pur- 
pose ;) but only ihtU we should be able, if required, to sub- 
ject any argument whatever to the test of Aristotle's 
Dictum, in order to show that all Reasoning turns upcHi 
one simple principle. 



•^ 

/. 



f^' 7^ ^ OfEtUkfmeme, Soriies, Sfc, 

There are various abridged forms of Argument which 
may be easily expanded into regular Syllogisms : such as, 
1st The ' Ehthymeme, which is a Syllogism 
with one Premiss suppressed. As all the Terms 
will be found in the remaining Premiss and Conclusion, it 
will be easy to fill up the Syllogism by supplying the Pre- 
miss, that is wanting, whether major or minor: e. g, "Ce- 
sar was a tyrant ; therefore he deserved death." " A 
free nation must be happy; therefore the English are 
happy." 

This is the ordinary form of speaking and writing. It 
is evident that Enthymemes may be filled up hypotheti- 
cally.* 



* It is to be observed, that the Eiithymeive is not strieUff jyl- 
togisticf i. e. its conclusiveness is not apparent from the mere 
form of expression, without regard to the meaning of .the Terms ; 
because it is from that we form our judgment as to the truth of 
the suppressed Premiss. The expressed Premiss may be true, 
aad yet the Conclusion false. The Sorites, on the other hand, 
is strictly syllogistic ; as may be seen by the examples. If the 
Premises stated be true, the Conclusion must be true. 
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2d. Wh^a you have a string of Syllogiaiim, in the fiiii 
fi^re, in- which the Conclusion of each is made the Pre- 
miss of the next, till you arrive at the main or ultimate Con* 
^ elusion of all, you may sometimes state these briefly, in a 
form called Sorii$$ ; in which the predicate of 

f BDiiteA. 

the first proposition is made the subject of the 
next; and so on, to any length, till finally the Predicate of 
the last of the Premises is predicated (in the Conclusion) 
of the Subject of the first : e, g, A i4|L B is C, C is D, 
D is £ ; therefore A is E. ** The Ei^pish are a brav^ 
people ; a brave People are free ; a free people are hap- 
py I therefore the English are happy." A Sorites, then, 
has as many middle Terms as there are intermediate 
Propositions b^ween the first and the last; and conse- 
quently, it may be drawn out into as many separate Syllo- 
gisms ; of which the first will have, for its major Premiss^ 
the second, and for its miTior, the first of the Proposi- 
tions of the Sorites ; as may be seen by the example. The 
reader will perceive also by examination of that example, 
i^d by framing others, that the first proposition in the Sori- 
tes is the only minor premiss that is expressed ; when the 
whole is resolved into distinct syllogisms, each conclusion 
becomes the minor premiss of the succeeding syllogism. 
Hence, in a Sorites, the fi/rst proposition, and that alone, 
of all the pr^oiiises, may be particular ; because in the 
first figure the minor may be particular, but not the major, 
(see Chap. iii. ^ 4 ;) and all the other propositions, prior to 
the conclusion, are major premises. It is also evident 
that there may be, in a Sorites, one and only one, negative 
premiss, vtz. the last : for if any oS the others were nega< 
tive, the result would be that one of the syllogisms of the 
Sorites would have a negative minor premiss; which is 



(in Aie ist f*ig.)* incompatible xi-ifH eortectnesl (See 
Chip. iii. M) 

Hypothetical ^ ^*^^"§f ^^ Conditional Syllogisms rti^y ih 
•*^*®*' like marineir be abridged into a Sdtit^; e. g. 
if A is a C is to; if C is D, E is P*; if fc is P. G lA 
H ; but A is B, therefore tj is H. ^it the ScriptureSS alf^ 
f he word of Grod, it is important that they should be ' welt 
explained ; if it is important, ^c. they deserve to be dili- 
gently Studied: wrlhey deserve, ^c. an order ot ih^ii 
should beset aside for that purpose; but the Sctipture^ 
ate the word, ^c. ; therefore an order of men should bi 
feet aside for the purpose, ^c. /'* in a destructive Sorites, 
you, of course, ^o back from the denial of the last conse- 
quent to the denial of the first antecedent : " G is not H ; 
therefore A is not B.** 

iiiducUon. Those who have spoken of induction or of 
Example. Example, as a distinct kind of argument in a 
Logical point of view, have feUen into the common error 
<>t confounding Logical with Rhetorical distinctions, and 
have wandered from their subject as much as a writer on 
die orders of Architecture would do who should introduce 
the distinction between buildings of brick and of marble. 
Logic takes no cognizance of Induction, for instance, or 
of d priori reasoning, ^c, as distinct Forms of argiiment ; 
for when thrown into the syllogistic forrti, and \vhen letters 
<bf the alphabet are substituted for the Terms (and it li 
thus that an argument is properly to be brought under the 
cognizance of Logic,) there is no distinction between 

*Heiioe it is evicte&t titiir iftjticlieious an sri-angement h»M 
been adopted by forsker writers en Logic, who have treated of 
the Sorites and E^thymexQe beibre they entered on the subject of 
fiypotbeticiils. 



f h^m ; e. ^. a •* Property which h^longs to the ox, sh^p, 
deer, goftt, and antelope, belongs to - all honied anunals ; 
rumination belongs to these; therefore to all." Thi^ 
which is all inductive argument, is evidently a Syllogism 
m Barbara. The essence of an indu^re argument (and 
so of the other kinds which are distinguished from it) con- 
sists not in the fof*m of ihe Argument, but in the relation 
which the Suhjeiti-mcbHer cf the Premises bears to that of 
the Conclusion.* 

3d. There aire irarious other abhreviiitions ^bbrevi». 
commonly used, whicJh are so obvious as hardly *•* 
to call for explanation : as where one of the Premise 
of a Syllogism ii ititelf the Condition of an Enthymeirie 
which is expressed at the Same time: t. g. ^ A\\ useftil 
studies deserve ^couragement ; Logic is such {imee it 
helps us to reason accurately,) therefore it deserves en- 
couragement ;" here the' minor Premiss is \Vhat is called 
an EfUhym^matic sentence. The a/ftUcederU in that minoir 
Preihiss {%, e, l^t which makes it Enthymematic) lis, called 
by Aristotle the Prosfllogism, 

It is evident that you may, ibr brevity, substitute Ua 
any term tin equitfolent; as in the last exam- 

Equivalenta. 

pie, •' it^" for " Lrf^ic ;" " such," for " a use- 
ful study," 4^. The doctrine of Conversion, laid down 
in the Second Chapter, furnishies many equivalent propo- 
sitions, since each is equivalent to its illative converse. 
The division of nouns also (for which see Chap, v.) sup- 

* See Rhetofic, Part I. Ch. ii. § 6. Nothing probably has 
tended more to foster the prevailing error of considering Syllo- 
gism as a particular kind of argumerU, than the inaccuracy just 
noticed, which appt^ars in all or most of the logical works e»- 
tant. See Dissertdtion on the Pra&ince of Reasomng, Oh. i. 

11 
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IiUbb many equivalenis; & ^. if A is the genus of B. B 
must be a species of A : if A is tiie cause of B, B must 
be the effect of A. 

4th. And many Syllogisms, which at first 
apparenUy Sight appear &ulty, will often be found, on 

Incorrect. .,.,,. , • j 

exammation, to cpntam correct reasoning, and, 
consequently, to be reducible to a regular form; e, g, 
'when you hare, a^pparenilj^ negative Premises, it may 
happen, that by considering one of them as affirmative, 
(see Chap. ii. § 4, p. 59,) the Syllogism will be regular : 
e. g. '* no man is happy who is not secure : no tyrant is 
secure; therefiHe no tyrant is happy," is a Syllogism in 
Celarent* Sometimes there, will appear to be too many 
terms; and yet there will be no &ult in the Reasoning, 
only an irregularity in the expression: e, g, ** no irrational 
agent could produce a work which xnanifests design ; tl^ 
universe is a work which manifests design ; therefore no 
irrational -agent could have produced the universe." 
Strictly spea^king, this Syllogism has five teirms; but ifyoxk 
look to the meaning, you will see, that in the first Premiss 
^(considering ii as a part of this Argument) it is not, 
properly, " an irrational agent" that you are speaking of, 
and of which you predicate that it could not produce a 
work manifesting design ; but rather it is this " work," 4*^* 

* If this experiment be tried on a Syllogism ^which has really 
negative Premises, the only effect will be to change that fault 
into another : viz, an excess of Terms, or (which is substantially 
the same) an undistributed middle ; e. g. " an enslaved people is 
not happy ; the English are not enslaved ; therefore they are 
happy :" if " enslaved" be regarded as one of the Terms, and 
"not enslaved" as another, there will manifestly be four. 
Hence you may see how very little difference there is in reality 
between the different faults wh\ph are enumerated. 
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of which yon are speaking, and of which it is predicat- 
ed that it could not be produced by an irrational agent; 
it, then, you state the Propositions in that form, the Syl- 
logism will be perfectly regular. (See ^ 1, of thi» Sup- 
plement.) 

Thus, such a Syllogism as this, ''every true patriot is 
disinterested; few men are disinterested; therefore few 
men are true patriots;** might appear at first sight to 
be in the second Figure, and fiiulty; whereas it is Bar^ 
baroi with the Premises transposed : for you do not really 
piredicate of **few men," that they are "disinterested,'* 
but of ** disinierested persons,^* that they are "few." 
Again, "non^ but candid men are good reasoners; few 
infidels are candid; few infidels are good reasoners." 
In this it will be most convenient to consider the major 
Premiss as bdng, ** all good reasoners are candid," (which 
of course b precisely equipollent to its illative converse 
by negation;) and the minor Premiss and Conclusion 

* 

may in like manner be &irly expressed thus — ''most in- 
fidels are not candid ; therefore most infidels are not good 
reasoneis:" which is a regular Syllogism in Camestres,^ 
Or, if yon would state it in the first Figure, thus: "those 
who are not candid (or uncandid) are not good reasoners ; 
most infidels are not candid; most infidels are not good 



reasoners." 



* The reader is to obsenre that the term employed as the 
Subject of the minor premiss, and of the conclasion, is *' most- 
infidels:'' he is not to suppose that "most" is a sign of dis* 
tribation ; it is merely a compendious expression for " the 
greater part of." 



/ 
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Chap. V: , 

l'niUlSuppleMej4 TMf de studiel eUherdefore or after Hie Cbm- 

pendium.] 

The usual, (^visions pf nswo^ kii^ /Ufiipo^ eptipofi^l^, 
and aTuUogous,^ ap^ into qipuioy? of tl^e j|ra<, t^ 1i;qi|»4; tiir 
tention, are not,, strictly ^pieakipfr cliv WiQtf oi <f|^*,, Iflll^ 
(fivisjons of d^ n^m^r, of ^fnpljffffing tHwm j tl^e. 9A4ie. 
\«ord. ^lay be ei»plqy^ wtJiAJ^ wivQQ^Ilji. oqjWOcalJy. QJr< 
analogpusljT ; either in tbe 6x^ mfmtii^T^ 0(r i^ tbft a^wwk 
The ordinary logij:^ tiie%tj;$ei3 oflpn ppcftWn. greflyj. p^rr. 
plexity to the l^mer» by wX P.<^i«ftft tilws WC'WnrtW^ 
but rath<9j leading lyini. to. S?ip8(«e; the qqpjprwy^ (S^ 
Book IIL ^ 8.) Sqmp, qf thpse. qUiei? ^miP^ ^i mW^,, 
which are the mg^ cpu^ooljr in T|^ tt^u^h^xjpt, i^ffro-. 
priately and ex^)ugiy^ly Wqpg?W ^ % X^=^i«"A ^^P*»9)». 
t^ c. to the theory of i:ea^piw|&u U JJMQf' be. n^pprtb, ;«rfutej 
l^iefly to nqtice in this^plaipQ,. 

Let it be observed th.ep, tM a. noiUkeiE|^fi8»«*.tfcB irf^ 
we take of an ol^ect And. i<s hfiing yiftwjed 5Wi,.cK!|,obj|eQt, 
i e. as one, or agai^ asi s^veralidcj^nd? on. (^iaicb^t];aLi:y 
choice; e. g. we may consider a troop of cavalig^ 9fi one. 
object ; or we may make any single horse with its rider, 
or any separate man or horse, or any limb of either, the 
s»l]geok of our^ thoughts. 

1. When then any one object is considered 

' Coraraon according to its actual txisUnc€y as Qumepcail]| 

one, the noun denoting it is called Singular; 

as **this tree," the "cit^ of London," ^c When it is 



considered as to its imtare and character only, aa being 
of such a description as will equally apply to other single 
dtjects, the inadeqoale or incomplete riew (see Analytical 
Oatline» § 6^) thus taken of an individual is expressed by a 
Common noun; as "tree," -city." 

2. When any object is considered as a P*rt|[Jj2jJ*"* 
of a whole^ viewed in r^erence to the whole 

or to another part, of a more complex object of thought, 
the noun expressing this view is caUed Rektiive: and 
to Relative noun is opposed Abtoluie; as denoting an 
oliject considered as a whole, and without reference to 
any thing of whidi it is a part, or to any other part 
distinguished £rom it Thus, *« Father," and -Son," 
-Rider," -Commander," ^e, are Relatives, being re- 
garded, each as a part of the complex objects, Father- 
and-Son, ^c. ; the same object designated absolutely would 
be termed a Man, Living*Being, 4^. 

NoujxB are Carrelati/ue to each other, which 
denote objects related to each other, and 
viewed as to that relation. Thus, though a King is a 
ruler of men, -Bang" and "Man" are not correlative^ 
but King BXkd4fhtbfect ar& 

3. When there are two views which cannot compatibia 
be taken of one single object at the same time, ""^wm*** 
the terms expressing these views* are said to be Opposite, 
or Inconsistent ; (repugnantia ;) as, - black and white;" 
when both may be taken of the same object at the same 
dme, they are called Consistent, or Compatible ; (conve- 
nientia;) as -white and cold." Relative terms are Op- 
posite, only when applied with reference to the same sub- 
ject ; as one may be both Master and Servant, but not at 
the same time to the same person. 

11* 



^ Tt n TB itir wr* ^' Wbei^ t)ip B^ion; derived' from tite- view 
AbmncL m]^Q^ of apy, object^ i» uqpreaa^ wilh a lefet^ 

ence to, or as ia^ c^onjujpctiQO) vHtli, tbo) obycet that> fittaiiib- 
ed. the ootidn, it is eiq)irf9S9^ by li Oaturete term; as^ 
*' foolish" or " fool ;" when witl^nt az^> avch veferenee, 
by an J:65^ra<;< terni ; as, **fotUy." 

. ^ . 5. A term wJuch denotes a certain ¥ie\r ol 

M^^NfMrntw ^^ obj^t as. being actually taken of it, is called' 
PosiUv$; 1^8, '^ 9p0ech!* '* a man ipemkmg /*' 
a term denoting that, this view mighi conoermbly be taken 
of the object, but U no^ is Privative : as, ** dumdness*^ a 
"m^ silentr* ^c* Thftt which denotes that siich a n(> 
tion is. not and cofiiM ^oi be formed of the object, is called 
NegOftive ; as, a ** damb stattjl^," a " liMess carcass," ^. 

It is to be observed that the same. term may be re* 
gSirded either a^ Positive*, or as Privative or Negative, 
according to the quality or chai^oter which we are r^r* 
ring to in qnr minds^: thus, of '^ ha^^py" and ^miser- 
able," we Dft^y regard th^ former aa Positive, and die 
I^Vtter (ttttl^appy) as Pcivative; or vice veraA; according 
as we are thinking of enjoyment or of stdiering. 
Definite and P' ^ Privative or Negative term i§ also called 
Indefinite, j^^fi^^^ (infinitum) in respect of its not de- 
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* Many Privative ep.thets are such that by a littlei ii^genai^ 
the application of them may be represented as an absurdity. 
ThnR, WalHs's remark (introduced in this treatise) that a jest is 
generally a mock^fallacy, i. e. a fallacy not d«*sigDed to deceive, 
bat so palpabie. a^. oi|ly to fomish amusement, might be 
speciously condemned a^ involving a contradiction: for "the 
design to deceive^^ it might be said, " is essential to a fallacy.'' 
In the same way it might be argued that it is absurd to speak of 
"a dead man;" e. g, "every man is a living creature; nothing 
dead is a living creature j therefore no;awn is dead.!" 



GvAc. y, • 1] sc yBTiiUBt y: ii»>fHir. l an 

findijur and iBiflrking out am. objoctu is oiftWlTiiJMiilwtfiiii Iw 

this* the Positive term is called Definite (fiaatMa) . bfwaaMT 
it does thu? de$|ia or n^]Sf^ out TlAis,- "orgaiOEed! ^ 
ing" or "Cffisar/' ax«i called P^oi^. aaxnaridng oat; 
and limiting oiir, Yi^fw U\ one pactiDdar olsus.of Beings, or 
one singly person; ** miorganiafed," or '* not-CSiesar," are. 
called Indefinite, aa not'restricUng o^r view to any olaas, 
or iodiyid^a]« but o^dy e^jclwUng om»: and leayii^ it unde- 
tecmined, what', other hajiiyidiial the thing ao ^c^en of 
may be, or wi^at other c^ass it.i^ay belong to* 

It is to be observed, that the most perfect op- 
position between nouns exists between any two tpty oppo^ 
which differ only in respectively wanting and 
having the particle no^: (eiChei: ejqf^essly, or in sense) at- 
tached to them; as, '* organized," and '^ not^^rganized," 
** qiOorpore^L" and ** incorporeal;" for not only is it im* 
possible for both these views to be taken at once of the 
same thiB^ faujt also, it is. impossible but that one or other 
^ should be appUcabla to. every ofa^t ; as tbere is nothing 
that can be h9ik^ so there k\ nothing that can be neither. 
Every thing thaib can be even conceived mnst be ei&er 
" Cssar" or *' nQt-QB»sar<;" either^ "corporeal,*' or "in* 
corporeal" And in this way. a com{^et^ twofoM division 
may be made d any sid>j^t, beiag certain (as the ex- 
pression is) to exhaust it. And the r^dtion of this pro- 
cess, so as to carry on a subdivision as ht aa there is oc- 
casion, is thence called by Logicians "ahsoissio infiniti;" 
i. e. the repeated cutlii^ off of that which the object to 
be exai,miAed is not; e. g» 1. This disorder either is, or 
is not, a drops(y:; and for this, or that^ reason, it is ftof ;. 
2. Any other disease either is, or^ is not»' gout ; this it. 
not ; then, 3. It either is, or is not, consumption, 4* ^< 4*^ 
This procedure is very common in Aristotle's works. 
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IM WUEUSOKTB OF LOQiC. [Book II 

Qtach terms may be said to be in contradictory opposi*' 
Ikm to eacb other. 

On tke other hand. Contrary terms, t. e, contrair 
those which, coming under some one class, are '^^^^'^ 
the most different of all that belong ^o that class, as ** wise' 
and "jfoolish," both denoting mental habits, are opposed, 
bat in a different manner: for though both cannot be 
applied to the same object, there may be other objects to 
which neither can be applied : nothing can be at once both 
'* wise" and ** foolish :" but a stone cannot be either 

The notions expressed by Common terms, we are en- 
abled (as has been remarked in the Analytical Outline) 
to form by the fiiculty of absirmction: for by it, in ciyi- 
templating any object, (or objects,) we can attend exclu* 
sively to some particular circumstances bdongiag to it, 
[some certain parts of its nature as it were,] and quite 
withhold our attention from the rest When, therefore, 
we are thus contemplating several individuals which re- 
semble each other in some pari of th^r nature^ we can (by 
attending to that part ahne, and not to those points in 
which they differ) assign them one common name^ which 
will express or stand for them merely as fiir as they all 
agree ; and which, of course, will be applicable to all or 
any of them ; (which process is called general- Qeneniiat- 
ixation;) and each of these names is called a ^'^ 
common term, from its belonging to them all alike ; or 
a predicabUf because it may be predicated f^^- pr^eabie*. 
ffhnatively of them, or of any one of them. 



I 
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Generalization (as has been remarked) iipplies abatne- 
tion, bat it is not the same thing ; for there may be abstrac- 
tion without generalization : wh^n we_ are speaking, of an 
IndiyMfawihk is usoaljr ■». abstract notion Aat we form; 
e. g, su^po^ we are ^peaking of tbe pifseeal King of 
France; life must actually; ht eitjhe^ at Pftris or elsewhere; 
sitting, stapiding, or in some other posture; and in such 
and vcif^ %. 4^ess, 4*^« Yet i^fmyf ofi these circumstances, 
(which are ieparable Accidents [vide.^ 61 and consequent- 
ly) which are regarded as nonr^senHal to the inditidual, 
are quite disregarded by usc; and ^we- iAsiarmct fiocn them 
what we, consider a9 esiSQntial; thus forming an eUtstraei 
QOtioDv of. th^ lftdiTi4u^ Yet. iim^ ^ h«?e hq gonesalfaa- 
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IVhAteKor term oan b^ affirmed of sevend' thmgei, must 
eoEpvess ^fter lllei¥ whoh essertee, which is called the 
Species ; or a part of their essence [viz. either 
the; materia), pari; whiah m called thei €ienim9, or 
tbe formal and iHMf^uishing part^ which is 

ealMl DiifkrenHa, or in common discourse, ^^ ^ 

characteristic) or something joined to the essejkce.;. 
whether necessarily, (i e, tQ th» tohole species^ oa in other' 
wosdei fitiwersaUy^ to every indirtdual of it,) which is' 
called a Property ; or contingently^ ii. e. to 
some mdividuals only of the species.) which is 
>ui Aictdeni, 
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Eyery predicable expresses eithei 
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it is evident, from what has been said, that the Grenna 
and Difference put together make up the Species: e. g. 
** rational" and ** animal" constitute "man;" so that, in 
TtcdityatkR Species contains die Genus, (i. e. implies it;) 

• And| eOBsequoNlj, ndt correctlj called a Property, as Is 
remarked below ; but inserted here - as .harmg- .t^aeii vaaaSif- 

reckoned such by logical writers. They haye also added a 
fourth kind of Property; viz. that which is peculiar to a Species, 
and belongs to every Individual of it, but ntit ai every time. But 
this is, in fact, a costradiotion; since whatever does not niiMiff 
belong to a Species, does aot belong to it WDl/oendOiff. It is 
through the ambiguity of words that they have fallen into this 
confusion of thought; e. g. the example commonly given is, 
" homini canescere ;" " to become gray" being, they say, 
(though it is not,) pemiUar to man, and belonging to every indi- 
vidual, though not alwofs, but only in old age, 4»c. Now, if by 
" canescere" be meant the very cireuTiistance of becoming gray, 
this manifestly does not belong to every man; if again it te 
meant to signify the libaility to become gray hereafter, this does 
belong alwafs to man. And the same in other instancies. In- 
deed the very Proprium fixed on by Aldrich, "risibility," is 
nearly parallel to the above. Man is " ahoays eapaMe of lantgk^ 
img$^ but he is not " cofobU of iamgking aiwaiys/' 
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Cbap. Y. f 3.] SUPFLEMKNT TO CHAP. U lU 

'and when the Gienos is called a whoU^ and is said lo cMi* 
tain the Species, this is only a metaphorical expression, 
signifying that it eomprthendi the Species, in its own more 
extensive signification: e. ^. if I predicate of Cesar that he 
18 an animal, I say the truth indeed, hut not the whole 
truth; for he is not only an animal, but a man; so that 
''man," is a more fuU and eoifflete expression than 
'*anmial;" which for the same reason is more extensive, 
as it contains, (or rather comprehends,) and may be 
predicated o( seTeral other species, ws* "beast," '*bird," 
^c. In the same manner the name of a species is a more 
extensive^ but less fuU and complete term than that of an 
individual, {viz. a singular term;) since the species may 
be predicated of each of these.* [Note, that genus and 
species are commonly said to be predicated in quid (ri) 
{i. e. to answer to the qi^estion, "what?" as, "what is 
Cssar?" Answer, "a man;" "what is a man?" 
Answer, "an animal") Difierence, in *^qitaU qutd;** 
(mtsy Tt) Property and Aceidcmt in quale (rtftov.)] 



• " The impression produced on the mind by a Singular Term, 
may be compared to the distinct view taken in by the eye, ol 
any object (suppose some particalar- man) near at hand, in a 
clear light, which enables us to distinguish the features of the 
individual: in a fainter light, or rather farther off, we merely 
perceive that the object is a man: this corresponds with the 
idea conyeyed by the name of the Species: yet farther off, or 
in a still feebler light, we can disting:uiBh merely some living 
I object : and at length, merely sonye object ; these views corres- 
Donding respectively with the terms denoting the Genera, less 
Oir more remote." Rkct. Part III. Chap. ii. § 1. 



A getms, iohich is also a species, is called a 

Batmltern " .... 

iS9ntm»uii.subaliern geaos or species; as "bird," which is 

the. geiius oi "^pigeon" (i. e» of 'which " pigBoa" 

is a species) is ittelf a species of "animal" A genus, 

which ii0 not cocsidared as a species of aay thing, is oali^ 

summum (the highest) genus ; a si^ecxes ^hich is mot cotf- 

! sidered as a genus of any thing, i' e.^ regarded as. cos- 

; tainit»g tinder it only indimdnak its caUed iujimm (tkti 

lowest) species. 

When I say of a Magnet, that it is ''a kihd of irim^ore^" 
that is called its praximum genus, because it is the closest 
(or lowest) genus that iis predicated of it : '" mineral" is 
its more rumoie g«nus. 

When I say that the Difierentia of a magnet is its 
^ attracting iron^ and that its Property is '* polaritp^** 
these are called respectively a Speeiic Difference atfd 
Property; because magnet is an imfima ^^eeies^ (i. ^ 
only a species.) 

When I say that the Differentia of iron ore is its " con- 
taiidng iron^^ and its property ^ being attracted by the 
mmgnet^" these are called respectively, a generic Difference 
and Prt^rty, because iron ore is a subaltern species or 
genus, beihg both the genus of magnet, and a species 
\ of mineral. 

\ ^ That is tlie most strictly called a Property^ which 
beJOttgfs to the wkote of a Species, and to that Species 
alone ; as polarity to the magnet. [And such a property 
it is often hard to distinguish from the differentia; but 
whatever you consider as the most essential to the nature 
of a Species, with rtispect to the matter you are engaged 
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c<iA^. ¥. S4.] svppueifi^:]^ to chap. i. m 

in, ypu nm^ call the difermUuk; as ** rationality^ to 
' man ;" and whateyer yoa consider as latfaer an aceom* 
panimeni (or result) of that difference, you must call the 
propertp ; as tho " use oi speech" seems to be a resuU 
of rationality.] But rery many properties which belong 
to the wkoU Qf a species are not peculiar to it ; as, "to 
breathe air*' belongs to erery man ; but not to man alone \ 
and it iSt therefore, strictly speaking, not so much « 
property of t^e Species **man" as of the higher, i. e. 
more comprehensive. Species, which is the genius of that, 
txix. of " lanfi^aiiimaL" Other Properties, as some 
logicians eaU tb^iw are peculiar to a species, but do not 
belong to t^ whold pf \\ ; e. g. man alone can be a poet 
\(0X it is not pw^y man that is so. These, however, are 
more commonly and more properly reckoned as accidents. 
For that is most propesly called aii Accident, 

* Accidents se- 

which may be absent or present, the essence of pamUe mci 

[ ' ' ^ * inseparable. 

the Species^ contiiifliag the same ; as* for a man 
to he ^'waUmgr or a **naiwe of Paris i^ of these two 
exanvples, the former is what logicians call a sepa^rabU 
Accident beci^use it n^y be separated from- the indteid* 
ual: (s. g. he may ait down;) the latter is an insepara* 
bit Accident, being not separable from the individual 
(i e* he who is a native of Paris 6an never be otherwise ;) 
** itom, the individual," I say,, because wery accident musi 
be separable from the species, else it would be a property* 



\ ♦ Tbis seems to ttie a clearer and more correct description of 
\ file two kinds of accident than the one given by Aldrich ; tnz^ 
Aat a Separable Accident may be actually separated, and aa 
Jbseparabie, only in thought^ " ut Mantuanum esse, a Virgil io." 
Fo3p sureiy *• to fee the author of the iEneid" was another In* 
SepaMdile Accident of the same individual; "to be a Romiui 

la 



134 ELEMEISTTS OF LOGIC. [tioox IL 

Let it here be observed, that both the general name 
** Predicable," and each of the classes of Predicables, 
{viz. Genus, Species, ^c.) are relative; t. e, we cannot 
tay iohai predicable any term is, or whether it is any at 
all, unless it be specified of what it is to be predicated ; 
e. g. the term "red" would be considered a genus, in 
reladon to the terms "pink," "scarlet,** ^e,: it might 
be regarded as the differentia, in relation to " red rose ;** 
— as a property of " blood," — as an accident of " a 
house," ^c. 

And uniyersally, it is to be steadily kept in mind, thai 
no "common terms" have, as the names of indiTiduals 
have, any. real thing existing in nature corresponding to 
them (t^ ri, as Aristotle expresses it, though he has been 
represented as the champion of the opposite opinion: 
vide Categ, c 3.,) but that each of them is merely a name 
denoting a certain inadequate notion which onr minds 
have formed of an Individual, and which, consequently, 
not including any thing wherein that individual differs from 
certain others, is applicable equally' well to all or any of 
them : thus " man" denotes no real thing (as the sect of 
the Realists maintained) distinct from each individual, but 
merely any man, viewed inadequately, i. e. so as to omit, 
and abstract from, all that is peculiar to each individual ; 
by which means the term becomes applicable alike to any 



citizen" another ; and " to live in the days of Augustus" anoth- 
er: now can we in thought separate all these things from the 
essence of that individual? To do so would be to form the 
idea of a different individual. We can indeed conceive a num^ 
and <me who might chance to bear the namt of Virgil, without 
any of these Accidents; but then it would plainly not be tba 
samemxa. 






Osuit. y. f &] SUnUMSKT TO CHAP. L 13» 

/aoe of several indiYidnalsi or (in the pluxa]) to aeve* 
ral together; and we urbitrarily fix on the circumstance 
which we thus choose to abstract and consider separately, 
disregarding all the rest; so that the same individual may 
dius be referred to any of sereral different Species, and 
the same Species to several .Genera, as suits our purpose; 
Thus it suits the Farmer's purpose to class his 
cattle whh his ploughs, carts, and other pos- mode; of 



nons, under the name of " stock /' the 
Naturalist, sdtably to kis purpose, classes them as ** q^adru^ 
fed*!^ which term would include wolves, deer, 4*^> which 
to the &nner would be a most improper classification: 
the Commissary^ again, would class them with com, 
cheese^ fish, ^e^ as **fravisian^' that which is most 
oasrntini in one view, being subordinate in another 

An indioidmal is so called because it is inca- 

pable of hgieal divUion; which is a metaphor- 
ical eig^ression to signify " the distinct (i e. separate) 
wiumexation of several things signified by one common 
name." This op^ation is directly opposite to generali- 
xation, (which is performed by means of abstraction;) 
for as, in that, you loff aside the differences by which sev- 
eral things are distinguished, so as to call them all by one 
eomm9% name^ so, in division, you add on the Differences, 
so as to enumerate them by their several particular names. 
Thus, ** mineral" is said to be divided into " stones, 
metals," ^c; and metab again into ''gold, iron," ^e,; 
and these are called the Parts (or Members) of the di- 
vision. 



13i £L£M££^f B Ot LOISIO. [Book m 

The rules for EHTki^n ave fhrito: lit each of tins 
P&rts, or any of them shoii of all, moat emUain ten {u e 
have a naitower sig^f^LSea^ny IhaB the thitig diTtded^ 
Sd. All the f\irt8 tdgeCh^ must be ^iodtlij equal to tin 
thing divided ; (therefore we must he eareM to aaeeitam 
that the summum geidm may be piredkaled of evtfn^ tenli 
placed iwder it, and of notkbg else.) 3d. The Paits or 
Members must be opp&sed; i. & tixM. pdt be cMitained 
in one another : e. ^. if you were to divide '* bo0k" ist* 
** poetical, historical, folio, t]Uarto, Frenoh^ Latin/* 4$(c. the 
members would be contaibed in etoh bthe^ ; for a Freneii 
book may be a quarto, tmd a quarto, French, ^e. You 
must be careful, ther^re, (o ke^ in mibd the pfinctpU 
of ditision With which you s^ out: e. g, ^hiether yoa 
begin dividing books according tx) their maHer^ their imt^ 
guage, or their size, ^c. all these being so many crou 
dimsioTu. And when any thing is capable (as in the 
above instance) of being divided in several difierent ways, 
we are not to reckon bhe of these as the true, or real, or 
right one, without specifying what the object is which w# 
have in view : for one mode of dividing may be the most 
suitable for one purpose, and another for toodielr ; «b, $. g, 
one of the above modes of dividing books would be thtt 
most suitable to a book-binder; another in a phiiosof^ 
ca , and the other hi a philological view. 

It must be carcfhlly remembered, that the wond ** Di* 
Vision," as employed in Logic, is, as has been c^erved 
already, metaphorical; for to divide, means, originally 
and properly, to separate the component parts of any 
thing ; each of Which is of course absolutely less than the 
whole: e. g. a tree (i. $. any individual tree) might be 
divided ** physically," as it is called, into root, trunk, 



CflAP. V.f 6.] SUntEMSSTT TO CHAP. L 117 

hnnches, leaves, ^e. Now it cannot be said that a rod 
or a leaf is a tree: whereas in a Logical Division each of 
the Members isi in reality, more, than the whole; «« g. if 
ymi divide tree (t. e, the geims^ tree) into oak, elm, ash* 
4^. we maj say of the oak, or of any individual oak, that 
**it is a tree;" for by the very word ** oak," we express 
not only the general notion of a tree, but fMre^ viz. the 
peculiar Characteristic (i «. DiflTerence) of that kind of 
tree. 

It is plain, then, that it is 'logieaily only, i e. in our 
mode of speaking, that a Genus is said to contain (or 
rather eemprekend) its Species; while ineiaphfsieallf, 
(i. e. in our eoneepHons^) a Species contains, i, e. implicM, 
its Genus. 

Care must be taken not to confound a physical Division 
with a logical; which beginners are apt to do, by intro* 
ducing in the course of a Division, the nl^ntion of the real 
Parts of which an Individual consists, and of each which 
accordingly the whole cannot be afiirmed. 



^ 



J 6. 

Definiiion is another metaphorical word, i^eHnfUMi. 
which literally signifies, ** laying down a boun- 
dary;" and is used in Logic to signify " an expression 
which explains any term, so as to separate it from every 
thing else," as a boundary separates fields. A Nominal 
Definition (such as are those usually found in a diction' 
ary of one's own language) explains only the meaning of 
the term^ by giving some equivalent expression, which 
may happen to be better known. Thus you might de- 
fine a " Term," that which forms one of the extremes 
or bour^daries of a ** proposition ;" and ** Predicable," 

12* 
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that which may he predicated ; •* decalogue,** ten com' 
mandmeirts ; " tdescope "' an instrument for viewing dia^ 
tant ohjects, ^c. A Real Definition is one which efr 
plains and unfolds the nature of the things and each of 
these kinds of definition is either accidental or essential. 
ArP essential Definition assigns (or lays down) the eoit- 
stituent parts of the essence (or nature.) An aceidentai 
Definition (which is coftimonly called a desetiption) as- 
signs the circumstances belonging to the essence, vi^j 
Properties and Accidents («. g. causes, eflfectsj ^c. :) 
thus, " man" may be described as ** an anhnal that u»e» 
.j,^^^ fire to dress his food," ^c, [And hete note, 
^Sio^^^ that m describing a species, ' yotr cannot mention 
any thing which is strictly an accident, because, 
if it does not belong to the whole of the S^pecies, it can- 
not define it: in describing on* individual, on the contrary, 
you enumerate thfe accidents, because by them it is that 
one individual diflfers from another, and in this case yotl 
add the species : e. g. •* Philip was a mar^ of Macedon, 
.who subdued Greece," dpc. Individuals, it is evident, can 
be defined (i. e. described) in this way alone.] 

Lastly, the Essential Definition is divided into physical 
(i. e. natural) and logical or metaphysical; the physical 
Definition lays down the real parts of the essence which 
are actually separable; the logical, lays down the ideal 
parts of it, which cannot be separated except in the mind : 
thus, a plant would be defined physically, by enumerating 
the leaves, stalks, roots, Sfc. of which it is composed : 
logically, it would be defined "an organized Being, des* 
titute of sensation;" the foftner of these expressions de- 
noting the Genus, the latter the Diflference; for a logi* 
cal definition must always consist of the gewiu and dif 
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fwt^i^ "Nlmk ^x^ ibe p«rt« of wUch Logie oonaUeii 
every species as consisting, and wUcb evidentlf are adpQ^ 
raide ia tlia nMd ^dowe. Thus "maa" is defined ** a 
raAioxial aumal," 4*^. So also a '* Fiopoutiool* Blight hi 
defined, physically, "a subject and predicate oomhiaed 
by a copula:" the part^ here enuiaeieted being actually 
separable; but logically it w&old be defined **& asntenoe 
which affirms or deanies ;" and these two parte of the e» 
sence of a Proposdtion (which are the genus and diffvmti^ 
iitk of it) can be separated in the mind only. And aotai 
that the Pifier^ice is not ajways «Me quality^ but is fire^ 
qu«ntly c^mp^unded of several tegelher, no one of which 
would alone suffica ^ 

Definitiaois Are divided into Nominal aiiid Real, accoi d« 
mg to the object accomplished by them; whether to^ eat 
plain, merely, the meaning of the word, or the natara 
of the thing: aa the other hand, they are divided imo 
Accidental, Physical, and Logical, according to the mesm» 
emplopsd by each for accomplishing their respective ob- 
jects; whether it be the enumeration of attributes, or of 
the physical^ or the metaphysical parts of the easeaca 
These, therefore^ are evidently two cross divisions. Ill 
this place we are concerned with jiomijuU definitions only, 
(except, indeed, of logical terms,) because all that is 
requisite for the purposes of reasoning (which is the 
proper province of Logic) is, that a term shall not be 
used in differerU senses: a real definition of any thing 
belongs to the science or system w^hioh is employed about 
that thing, it is to be noted, thaA in mathematics (and 
indeed in all strict Sciences) the Nominal, and the Real 
Definition exactly coincide ; the meaning of the word, and 
the naiwre of the thing, beiag eoBactly the same. Tbia- 
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botds good also widi res^>ect to Logical terms, most Le* 
gal, and many Ethical tenna. 

It is scarcely credible how much confusion has arisen 
icom the ignorance of these distinctions which has pre- 
Tailed among logical writen.* 

The principal rules for de^tion are three; viz, 1st. 
The de&ution mi^ be adequaiei i- «• nekher too tXf 
tensive nor too narrow for the thing defined: e, g. to 
define ''fish," ''an animal that lives in the water/' would 
be too ezUnrive, because many insects, ^o. live in the 
water; to define it, "an animal that has an air-bladder,*'^ 
would be too narrow; because many fish are without any. 

2d. The definition must be in itself plainer than the 
thing defined, else it would net explain it: I say, '^in 
ksel(" (i e. generally,) because, to some particular per* 
son, the term defined may happen to be even more fit^ 
miliar and better understood, tium the language of the 
definition* 

3d. The Third Rule usually given by Logicians for a 
definition, is, that it should be couched in a convenient 
navfber of appropriate words (if such can be found suit- 
able for the purpose :) since figurative words (which are 

• la Chap, ii, §3, of Book lY. the doctrine here kud dowa 
will be more fully developed. 

Aldiich, having given us an instance of a Nominal Definition, 
the absnrd one of " homo, qui ex humo," has led some to con- 
clHde that the Nominal Definition must be founded on the e^" 
mslogy ; or at least that such was his meaning. But that it was 
not, is sufficiently plain from the circumstance that Wallis (from 
whose work his is almost entirely abridged) expressly says the 
contrary. Be this as it may, however, it is. plain that the ety- 
mology of a term has nothing to do with any logical considera- 
tion of it 8eenoteto§8. of BookllL 
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opposed to npj^priafe) av^ a|^ lo pvddtle* ainbtgttity of 
indistinctnete; toa great brtmtff may oocasion «ft»e«rilyj 
aad too gr^t proli^it^, confusion. But this perhaps is 
rather an admonition with respect to Style, than a strictly 
logical rule ; nor can we accordingly determine with pr^ 
cisionv in each ease, whethear it has been cfw^plied with 
6r not; Ihdfe is i>o drawiBg the tine beHreen ""too longh- 
and " too concise," 4*^. Nor' would a definition tinneces^ 
sarily prolix be censured as incorrect^ but as inelegant^ 
incofiveaknt, 4*^, I£ however, a definition be chargeable 
With TtNHotogy, (which is a distinct &ilk frwn prolixity 
or verbosity,) it is properly incorrect, though without oi^ 
fending against the two first rules. Tautology consists in 
iBsefting too mikh, nU in mere words^ bul ia nmn i yot 
not so afil too tftueh to narrow the dafioitbn (in OffOsitioH 
to Rule 1.) by excluding some things which belong to 
Iho dass of the thing defined; but only, so as to stato 
fomethiDg which has beeii aLr^^dy imfU^A Thiia, lo d»* 
fine a Patallelogram '^a four-sided figure whose opposite 
sides are parallel and equal,* would be tautological; be- 
cause, though it is irue that such a figure, and such alon% 
IB a paffSiilelogiwai, the eqmalUf of the sides is impliod in 
their being parallel, and may be proted from it. Now 
the insertion of the words **and equa},*^ leaves, and m- 
deed lea is, a reader to suppose that there may be a four- 
sided figure whose opposite sides are parallel but not 
equal.* Though therefore such a definition asserts no- 

* This would be inferred according to the principle of " ex- 
ceptio probat regulum," an exception proves a rule. The force 
of the maxim is this, (for it is not properly confiaed to the case 
where an excepHon, strictly so called, is mentioned,) that the 
mentioa of any circumstance introduced into the statement of a 
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tldng frlse, it leads to a supposition of what is &lae; and. 
coQseqiieBtly is to be r^^aided as an incorrect definition. 



precept, law, remark, 4^, (for the application of the maxim is 
not confined to the case of Definitions) is to be presmned neces- 
9arf to be inserted ; so that the precept, if^. would not hold 
good if this circumstanee were absent.. If e. g. it be laid down 
that he who breaks into an entpl/y house shall receive a certain 
punishment, it would be inferred that this punishment would not 
be incurred by breaking into an occupied house: if it were told 
as that some celestial phenomenon could not be seen ^ tk$ 
naked «y«, it would be inferred that it would be visible through a 
tilesa^: <f*c. 

And much is often inferred in this manner, which was by no 
means in the Author^s mind; from his having inaccurately xii* 
aerted what dianced to be present to his tfoaghts. ThaS| ha 
who says that it is a crime ibr people to violate the. prop^ty <4 
a kumane Landlord who lives among ihem^ may perhaps not 
mean to imply that it is no crime to violate the property of an 
absentee-landlord, or of one who is not humane ; but he leaves 
aa opeaing for being so aaderstood. Thus again (to recur te 
the case of .de^tiqn^) ia saying that " an .animal which breathes 
through gills and is scaly^ is a fish," though nothing false is as- 
serted, a presumption is afforded that .you mean to give too 
narrow a'definition ; in violation of Rule I. 

And nntahgy^ as above described, is sue to midead.anf 
4he who in^rprets what is said, conformably to the maxim that 
the exception proves a rule. 




BOOK III. 



OP FALLACIES. 

Introduction. 

By a Fallacy is commonly tmderstood, **any j^^^^j^i^^ 
tmsouad mode of arguing, which appears to^^^^' 
demand our conviction, and to be decisir^ of the qnesh 
tion in hand, when in fairness it is not." Considering 
the ready detection and clear exposure of Fallacies to be 
both more extensively importa/it, and also more difficult, 
than many are aware o( I propose to take a Logical view 
of the subject; referring the diflbrent Fallacies to the 
most convenient heads, and giving a scientific analysis of 
the procedure which takes place in each. 

After all, indeed, in the practical detection of each in- 
dividual &llacy, much must depend on natural and ac- 
quired acuteness ; nor can any rules be given/ the mere 
learning of which will enable us to apply them #ith me- 
chanical certainty and readiness: but still we shall find. 
that to take correct general views of the subject, and t® 
be familiarized with scienti^c discussions of it, will tend, 
above all things, to engender such a habit of mind, as will 
best fit us for practice. 

Indeed the case is the same with respect to Logic in 
general ; scarcely any one would, in ordinary practice^ 
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state to himself either his own or another's' reasoning, in 
Syllogisms in Barbara at full length ; yet a familiarity 
with Logical principles tends very much (as all feel« who 
are really well acquainted with them) to beget a habit of 
clear and sound reaso^ipg. The truth is, in this, as in 
many othe^ things, ^ere are processes going on in the 
mind (when we are practising any thing quite fiimiliar to 
us) with such rapidity ai to leave ao trace in the memory j 
and we' often apply principles which did not, as ten as we 
are conscious, even occur to us at the time. 

It would be foreign, however, to the present 

SSSfwS^ P^^i^®*' ^ investigate folly th^ mannct in wtofch 
^^^ certain studies operate in remotely prod«eing 

certain effects (m the mind : it is sufficient to aatabllsh the 
faci^ikaX habits of scientific analysis (besides the intrinsie- 
beauty aiid dignity of such studies) lead to practical ad- 
vantage. It is on Logical principles therefore that I ptor 
pose to discuss the sul^t of Fallacies; and it may, 
indeed, seem tof have been unnecessary to make any apol- 
ogy for so doing, after what has been formerly said, gene- 
rally, in defence of Logic : but that the generality -of Log* . 
ical yfJ^n have usually followed so opposite a pbn: 
whcuiev^ they have to treat of any thing that is beyond 
the mere elements of Logic, they totally lay aside all re&r* 
ence to the principles they ha^e been occupied in estab- 
^■hing and explaining, and have recourse to a loose, 
Ti^giie, and popular hind of lai^guags; such as would be 
tibe best suited indeed to' an exoterical discourse, but 
seems strapgely incongruous in a professed Logical treatise 
What should we think of a Geometrical writer,' who, 
a^r having. goQ« thdrottgb tho al^nents with strict defini- 
ti^m^ wfi dmMmtjnjfkm* s1m)«14 on proeeeding to Me- 
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cbanics, totally lay aside all reference to scientific princi- 
ples, — all use of technical terms, — and treat of the 
subject in undefined terms, and with probable and pop 
ttlar arguments ? It would be thought strange, if even a 
Botanist, when addressing those whom he had been in- 
structing in the principles and the terms of his system, 
should totally lay these aside when he came to describe 
plants, and adopt the language of the vulgar. Surely it 
afibrds but too much plausibility to the cavils of those 
who scoff at Logic altogether, ^at the very writers who 
profess to teach it should never themselves make any 
application of, or reference to, its principles, on those very 
occasions, when, and when only, such application and 
reference are to be expected. If the principles of any 
system are well laid down, — if its techniteil language is 
judiciously framed, — then, surely, tho^ principles and 
that language will afford (for thd^e v^h6 have once thor- 
oughly learned them) the best, the most clear, siihple, and 
concise method of treating any subject -conti^ied 'with 
that systenL Yet even the accurate' Al^ich, in fixating 
of the Dilemma and of the Fallacies, has verj^ much for-: 
gotten the Logician, and assumed a loose and rhetorical 
style of writing, without making any applicaBon" of the 
principles he had formerly laid down, biit, on 'the contrary, 
sometimes departing widely from thenL* m b'l- 

— ■ — — — _ ■'< j; .".; ' ■ ' ' 

* He is far more confused in his discussion of Fallacies than, 
in any other part of his treatise ; of which this one instance may 
serve : after having distinguished Fallacies into those in the 
expressioriy aad those in the matUr ('* in dictione," and " extra 
dictionem,") he observes of one or two of these )ast, that they . 
are not properly called Fallacies^ as not being Syllogisms favUf 
in form (" Syllogismi forma peccantes,'*) as if any one, which * 
*as such, could be " Fallacia extra didumem.** -■ t. ' ^' 

13 
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The most experienced teachers, when ad<i](e8sing those 
who are &iniliar with the elementary principles of Logic^ 
think it requisite, not indeed to lead them, on each occa* 
sion, through the whole detail of those principles, when 
the process is qiiite obvious, but always to piU them on^ 
the road, as it. were, to those principles, that they may 
plainly see their own way to the end, and take a scientific 
view of the subject: in the same manner as mathematical 
writers avoid indeed the occasional tediousness of going 
all through a very simple demonstration, which the learner, 
if he will, may easily supply; but yet always speak in 
strict mathematical language, and with reference to mathe- 
matical principles, though they do not always siate them 
at full length. I would not profess, therefore, any more 
than they do, to write (on subjects connected with the 
science) in a language intelligible to those who are igno- 
rant of its first rudiments: to do so, indeed, would imply 
that one. was not taking a scientific view of the subject, 
nor availing one's-self of the principles that had been 
established, and the accurate and concise technical lan- 
guage that had been firamed. 
_ The rules already given enable us to de- 

IfistakeB aa ,111 

to g« office yeiop the principles on which all reasomng is 
conducted, whatever be the Subject-matter of 
it, and to ascertain the validity or Mlaciousness of any 
apparent argument, as &r as the form of expression is con- 
cerned ; that being alone the proper province of Logic. 

But it is evident that we may nevertheless remain 
liable to be deceived or perplexed in Argument by the 
assmnption of false or doubtful Premises^ or by the em- 
ployment of indistinct or amhigtu>us Terms ; and, accord- 
ingly, many Logical writers, wishing to make their sys- 
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terns appear as perfect as possible, have undertaken to 
give rules "for attaining clear ideas/' and for "guiding 
the judgment;" and fancying or professing themselves 
successRd in this, have consistently enough denominated 
Logic, the "Art of using the Reason;" which in truth 
it would be, and would nearly supe>rsede all other studies, 
if it could of itself ascertain the meaning of every Term, 
and the imth or falsity of every Propositieji, in the same 
manner as it actually can the validity of every Argument 
And they have been led into this, partly by the considera- 
tion that Logic is concerned about the three operations 
of the mind — simple Apprehension, Judgment, and Rea- 
soning; not observing that it is not equally concerned 
about all: the last operation being alone its appropriate 
province; and the rest being treated of only in refereiice 
to that 

The contempt justly due to such pretensions has most 
unjustly &llen on die Science itself; much in the same 
manner as Chemistry was brought into disrepute among 
the imthinking, by the extravagant pretensions of the Al' 
chymists. And those Logical writers have been censured, 
not (as they should have been) for making such profes- 
sions, but for not julfilling them.* It has been objected, 
especially, that the rules of Logic leave us still at a loss 
as to the most important and difficult point in Reasoning; 
viz. the ascertaining the sense of the terms employed, and 
removing their ambiguity. A complaint resembling that 
made (according to a story told by Warburton,* and 
before alluded to) by a man who found &ult with all the 
reading-glasses presented to him by the shopkeeper; file 

* In his Di9, Leg, 
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fiict being that he never learned to read. In the present 
case, the complaint is the more unreasonable, inasmuch 
as there neither i% nor ever can jtossihly ht^ any «uch 
system devised as will a^ct the proposed object of clear^ 
ing up the ambiguity of Terms. It is, however, no small 
advantage, that the rules of Logic, though they cannot« 
alone, ascertain and clear up ambiguity in any Term, yet 
do point out in which Term of an Argument it is to be 
sought for; directing our attention to the middle Term, 
as the one on the ambiguity of which a Fallacy is likely 
to be buik 

It will be useful, however, to class and describe the 
difierent kinds of ambiguity which are to be met with^ 
and aIso ^^^ various ways in which the insertion of false, 
or, at least, unduly assumed, Premises, ia most likely to 
elude observation. And though the remarks which will 
)ie ofiered on these points may not be considered as strictly 
forming, a part of Logic, they cannot be thought out of 
ipk^e, when it ie; considered how ess^itially they are coo 
nected wi\^ tJfkG. a^ication <^ it 
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Diyitioikpf The divisioh of Fallacies into those in the 
words (IN DICTIONE) and those in the 
matter (EXTRA DICTIONEM) has not been, by any 
writers hitherto, grounded on any distinct prmcipAo: at 
l^Etst, not on apy that they, have themselves adhered ta 
The confoimdiixg together, however, of these two classes 
is highly detrimental to alV clear notions concerning Logic; 
bemg obviously allied to the prevailing erroneous viewa 
which make Logic the art of employing the intellectual 
faculties in general, having the discovery of truth for its 
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object, and all kinds of knowledge for iia proper subjea- 
matter^ with all thai train of vague and grouudlests 
speculations which have led to such interminable confusion 
and ^mistakes, and afiurded a pretext for such clamorous 
censures. 

It is important, therefore, that rules should be giyea for 
a division of Fallacies into Logical and Non4ogicai, on 
such a principle as shall keep clear of all this indistinctness 
and perplexity. 

If any one should olject, that the divisiDn about to be 
adopted is in some degree arbitrary, placing under the 
one head Fallacies, which many might be disposed to 
place .under the other, let him consider not only the in- 
distinctness of all former divisions, but the utter impos- 
sibility of framing an^ that shall be completely secure 
from the objection urged, in a case where men have 
formed auch various aiid vague notiona. from the very 
want of some clear principle of division. Nay, from the 
elliptical fi>rm in which all reasoning is usually expressed, 
and the peculiarly involved^and oblique form in which 
Fallacy is for the most pait conveyed, it must of course 
be often a matt^er of doubt, or rather, of arbitrary dimee, 
not only to which genus each kind of Fallacy should be 
referred, but even to which kind to refer any one indivi* 
dual Fallacy : for since, in any course of Argument, (me 
Premiss is usually suppressed, it frequently happens, im 
the case of a 'Fallacy, that the hearers are left to the 
alternative of supplying eiiker a Premiss which is not 
irue^ or else^ one which does not prove the Conclusion; 
f . ^. if a man expatiates on the distress of the iaaa^,^gt^ 
country, and thence argues that the government JJJ*ofiSS?^ 
is tyrannical, we must suppose him to assume ^ 

13* 
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eiiker that •* erery distressed country is under a tyranny/* 
whkh 18 a manifest &lsehood, or, merely that ** every 
eomitry imder a tyranny is distressed,'* which, however 
true, proves nothing, theJMJiddle Term heing undistributed. 
Now, in the former case, the Fallacy would be referred 
to the head of ** extra dictioiiem;" in the latter to that 
of " in dictione :" which are we to suppose the speaker 
meant us to understand? Surely just whichever each ol 
his hearers might happen to prefer : some might assent to 
the fiilse Premiss; others, allow the ujisound Syllogism: 
to the Sophist himself it is indifferent, as long as they can 
but be brought to admit the Conclusion. 

Without pretending, then, to -conform to every one's 
mode of speaking on the subject, or to lay down ruled 
which shall be in themselves (without any call for labor 
or skill in the person who employs them) readily applica" 
lAe to, and decisive on each individual case, I propose a 
division which is at least perfectly clear in its main princi-. 
pie, and coincides, perhaps, as nearly as possible with the 
established notions of Logicians on the subj.ect. 



caiFai- ^ every Fallacy, the Conclusion either does^ 



^2. 

LodcaiFai. ^ ^^ery Falls 

^®* or does not follow from the Premises. Where 
the Conclusion doeaP^ot follow from the Premises, it is 
manifest that the feull is in the ReAsoning, and in that 
alone ; these, therefore, we call Logical Fallacies,* as be- 
ing, properly, violations of those rules of reasoning which 
it is the province of Logic to lay down. 

I H I • I I I I I I ■ I I . ». 

* In the same maimer as we call that a criminal court in whicb 
crimes are pidged. 
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Of these, however, one kind are more purely Lagicait 
as exhibitmg their fellaciousness by the bare form of the 
expression, without any regard to the meaning of the 
Terms: to which class belong: Isti Undistributed Mid- 
dle; 2d. Illicit Process; 3d. Negative Premises, or Af- 
firmative Ck>nclnsion £nom a negative Premiss, and ^vict 
versa: to which inay be added, 4tL Those which have 
palpably (i e. expressed) more than three Terms. 

The other kmd may be most properly called semir 
logicai; viz, all the cases of ambiguous middle Term 
except its non-Klistribdtiont fer though in such cases the 
conclusion does hot, follow, and though the rules of Logic 
show that^ it does not as soon as the ambiguity of the 
middle Term is ascertained^ yet the discovery and ascer* 
tainment of this ambiguity requires attention to the sense 
of the term, and knowledge of the Subject-matter; so 
that here, Logic " teaches us not how to find the Fallacy, 
but only where to search for it,**^ and on what principles to 
condemn it 
x^^<A.ccordingly it has been made a subject of bitter com- 
plaint against Logic, that it presupposes the most difficult 
point to be already accomplished, viz. the sense of the 
Terms to be ascertained. ' A similar olijection might be 
urged against every other art in existence; e. g. against 
Agriculture, that all the precepts for the cultivation of land 
presuppose the possession of a farm; or against Perspec- 
tive, that its rules are useless to a blind man. The 
objection is indeed peculiarly absurd when urged against 
Logic, because the ^object which it is blamed for not 
accomplishing cannot possibly be within the province of 
any one art whatever. Is it indeed possible or conceivable 
that there should be any method, science, or system, that 
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should enable one to know the full and exact meanii*^ of 
every term in existence? The utmost that can be done 
is to give some general rules that may assist us in this work ; 
which is done in the "first two chapters of Book IL 

The very author of the objection says, ** This (the 
comprehension of the meaning of general Tearms) is a 
study which every individual must carry on for himself; 
and of which no rules of Logic (how us^ul soever they 
may be in directing our labors) can supersede the ne- 
cessity." (D. Stewart, Phil, Vol. IL Chap. ii. ^ 2.) 

Nothing perhaps tends more to cdnceal from men their 
imperfect conception of the meaning of a ternit than the 
circumstance of their being able fully to comprehend a 
process of reasoning in which it is involved, without 
attaching any distinct meaning at all to that Term; as is 
evident when X Y Z are used to stand for Terms, in a 
regular Syllogism : thus a man may he familiarized with a 
Term, and never find himself at a loss from not compre* 
bending it; from which he will be very likely to infer 
that he does comprehend it, when perhaps he does not, 
but employs it vaguely and incorrectly ; which leads to 
fiillacious Reasoiiing and confusion. It must be owned, 
however, that many Logical writers have, in great measure, 
brought on themselves the reproach in question, by call- 
ing Logic **the right use of Reason," laying down "rules 
for gaining clear ideas," and such-like dXa^wsia, as Aris- 
totle calls it {Rhet Book I. Chap, ii.) 



^ 3. 



Materially The remaining class (viz, where the Conclur 
^^^ sion does follow from the Premises) may be 
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called the Material, or Non-logical Fallacies: of these 
theiQ are two kinds ; * Ist when the Premises are such 
as ought not to have heen assumed; 2d. when the Con- 
clusion is not the one required, but irrelevant; which 
Fallacy is called "igrwratio elenchi" because your 
Argument is not the .♦*elepchus" (i. e, proof of the ctm- 
iradictory) of your opponent's assertion, which it should 
be; but proves, instead of that, some other proposition 
resembling it Hence, since Logic defines what Contra- 
diction is, some may choose rather to range this with the 
Logical Fallacies, as it seems, so iari to come under the 
jurisdiction of that art ; nevertheless, it is perhaps better 
to adhere to the original division,, both on account of its 
clearness, and filso because few would be inclined to 
apply to the Fallacy in question the accusation of being 
inconclusvott and consequently illogical reasoning : besides 
which, it seems. an artificial and circuitous way of speak- 
ing, to suppose in all cases an opponent and a eontradic" 
iion; the simple statement of the matter being this,^ — I 
am required, by the circmnstances of the case, (no, mat- 
ter why,) to prove a certain pQncliision] I prove, not that, 
but one which i^ likely to be mistaken for it ; — ^in thi« 
lies (he Fallacy. 

It might be desirable therefore to lay aside the name 
of *' ig7U)raiio elenchi," but that it is so generally adopted 
as absolutely to require some mention to be made of it 
The other kind of Fallacies in the Matter will compre- 
hend (as &r as the vague and obscure language of Logical 

I ' ■ - ■ ■ * II ■ - ■ - --, - - ^ - ^ ^ ^-1 ^ , ^-1^^^ - T 

« For it is maoifi^st that the fault, if there be any, must be 
cither 1st in the PremiseSt or ^y. in the ConchLSum^ot 3d]y 
in the Connexion between them. 



\ 
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vmters will allow us id conjecture) the fallacy of ** non 
causa pro causa^^ and that of **petitio principii^^ of 
these, the former is by them distinguished into " a non 
vera pro vera,'' and "anon tali pro ^a^t;"this last 
would appear to be arguing from a case not parallel as if 
it were so; which, in Logical language, is, having the 
iuppressed Premiss &lse ; for it is in that the parellelism 
is affirmed; and the ''non vera pro verd^ will in like 
manner signify the expressed Premiss being fiilse ; so that 
this Fallacy will turn out to be, in plain terms, neither more 
nor less than fiJsity (or un&ir assumption) of a Premiss. 

The remaining kind, ^petitio principii," (begging the 
question,) takes place when a Premiss, whether true or 
fidse, is either plainly equivalent to the Conclusion, or 
depends on it for its own reception. It is to be observed, 
however, that in all correct Reasoning the Premises must, 
virtually, imply the Conclusion ; so that it is not possible 
to mark precisely the distinction between the Fallacy in 
question and fiur Argument; since that may be correct 
and fidr reasoning to one person, which would be to 
another, **beggmg the question;" inasmuch as to one, 
^the Conclusion might be more evident than the Premiss, 
and to the other, the reverse. The most plausible form 
of this Fallacy is arguing in a circle ; and the greater the 
circle, the harder to detect 

/ / There is no Fallacy that may not properly be included 

under some of the foregoing heads: those which in the 
Logical treatises are separately enumerated, and contra- 
distinguished from these, being in reality instances of 
them, and therefore more properly enumerated in the 
subdivision thereof; as in the scheme annexed :— 
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On each of the Fallacies which have been thus enume- 
rated and distinguished, I propose to offer some more par- 
ticular remarks; but before I proceed to this, it will be 
proper to premise two general observations, 1st. on the 
importance, and 2d. the difficulty, of detecting and de- 
scribing Fallacies : both have been already slightly alluded 
to ; but it is requisite that they should here be somewhat 
more fully and distinctly set forth. 

IsL It seems by most persons to be taken for granted 
that a Fallacy is to be dreaded merely as a 

Importance 

of detecting weapon fashioiied and wielded by a skilful soph- 
ist; or, if they allow that a man may with 
honest intentions slide into one unconsciously, in the heat 
of argument, still they seem to suppose that where there , 
is no dispute, there is no cause to dread Fallacy; 
whereas there is much danger, even in what may be 
called solitary reasoning, of sliding unawares into some 
Fallacy, by which one may be so fer deceived as even to 
(ut upon the conclusion thus obtained. By solitary rea- . 
Boning I mean the case in which one is not seeking for ar» 
guments to prove a given question, but laboring to elicit 
from one's previous stock of knowledge some useful in' 
ference* To select one from innumerable examples that 
might be cited, and of which some more will occur in the 
subsequent part of this essay; it is not improbable that 
many indifferent sermons have been produced by the am- 
biguity of the word "plain:" a young d^ne perceives 
the truth of the maxim, that " for the lower orders one's 

• See the chapter on " inferring and proving,** (Book FV 
Ch. iii.) in the Dissertation on the Province 'of Reasoning. 
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language caoBOt be too plam:^' (i & clear and penptcu' 
ous, so as to -require no learning nor ingenuity to under- 
stand it;) and when he proceeds to practise, the word 
" pUuvl^ indistinctly flits before him, as it were, and often 
checks him in the use of omaanents of style, such as 
metaphor, epithet, antithesis, &c., which are opposed to 
" plainness*' in a totally different sense of the word ; be- 
ing by no means necessarily, adverse to perspieviip, but 
rather, in many cases, conducive to it ; as may be seen in 
several of the clearest of o^r Lord's discourses, which are 
the vary ones that are the most richly adorned with figu- 
rative language* So fiur indeed is an or^mented style 
from being xmfit for the vulgar, that they are pleased with 
it even in excess. Yet the desire to be '* plain," com- 
bined with that dim and confused notion which the ambi- 
guity of the word produces in such as do not separate in 
their minds, and set before themselves, the two meanings, 
often causes them to write in a dry and bald style, which 
has no advantage in point of perspicuity, and is least of all 
suited to the taste of the vulgar. The above instance is 
not drawn from mere conjecture, but from actual expe- 
rience of the fact 

Another instance of the strong influence of^^^^^^^ ^ 
words on our ideas may be adduced from * JJ'^^S' 
widely diflferent subject : most persons feel a 
certain degree of surprise on first hearing of the result of 
some late experiments of the Agricultural Chemists, by 
which they have ascertained that universally what are 
tailed heavy soils are specifically the lightest; and vice 
versd. Whence this surprise ? for no one ever distifictly 
believed the established names to be used in the literal 
and primmry sense, in consequence of the respective soils 

U 
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liaviiig beon weighed together ; indeed it. is dbvions on a 
moment's reflection that tenacious clay^soUs (as well as 
muddy roads) are figuratively called heavy, from the dif- 
ficulty of ploughing, or passing oyer them, which produces 
an effect like ihat of bearing or dragging a heavy weight ; 
yet still the terms ** light" and ** heavy " though isBed 
figuratively, have most undoubtedly introduced into men's 
minds something of the ideas expressed by them in their 
primitive sense. The same words, when applied to arti- 
cles of diet, have produced "important errors ; many sup- 
^posing some article of food to be light of digestion from 
its being specifically light. So true is the ingenious ob- 
servation of Hobbes,that "words are the counters of wise 
men, and the money of fools.' 



))« 



• "Men imagine," says Bacon, "that their minds have the 
command of Lianguage; but it often happens that Language 
bears rule over their miad/' Some of the weak and absurd ar- 
guments which are often urged against Suicide may be traced 
to the influence of words on thooghtai When a Christian 
moralist is called on for a direct Scriptural precept against sui- 
cide, instead of replying that the Bible is not meant for a com- 
{dete code of laws, but for a system of Ttioiives and principles, the 
answer frequently given is, " thou shalt do no murder;" and it 
is assumed in the arguments drawn from Reason, as well as in 
those from Revelation, that Suicide is a species of Murder ; viz* 
because it is caUed self-murder; and thus, deluded by a name, 
many are led to rest on an unsound argument, which, like all' 
other fallacies, does more harm than good, in the end, to the 
cause of truth. Suicide, if any one considers the nature and 
not the name of It, evidently wants the most essential charac- 
teristic of murder, viz. the hurt and injuiy done to one's neigh- 
bour, in depriving him of life, as well as to others by the insecur 
riif they are in consequence liable to feel. And since no one 
can, strictly speaking, do injustiee to himself, he cannot, in the 
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. More especially deserving of attention is the influence 
of Analogical Terms in leading men into erroneous no- 
tions in Theology; where the most important terms are 
uuili^cal ; and yet they are continually employed in Rea- 
sonbg, withont due attention (oftener through want of 
caution than hy nn&ir design) to their analogical nature ; 
and most of the errors into which theologians have &llen 
may be traced, in part, to this causa* 

In speaking of the importance of refuting Fallacies, 
(under which name I include, as will be seen, any Mse^ 
assumption employed as a premiss) this consideration 
ought not to be overlooked; that an unsound Principle, 



literal and primary acceptation of the words, be said either to 
rob or to marder himself. He who deserts the post to which 
he is appointed by his great Master, and presumptuously cats 
short the state of probation graciously allowed him for working 
out his salvation, (whether by action or by patient endurance,) is 
guilty indeed oi a greivons sin, but of one not the least analo- 
gous in its character to murder. It implies Ho inhumanity. It 
is much more closely allied to the sin of wasting life in indo- 
lence, oc in trifling pursuits, — ^that life which is bestowed as a 
8Md>time for the harvest of immortality. What is called in fa- 
miliar phrase *' lolling time," is, in truth, an approach^ ^ far 
as it goes, to ^/f^ destruction of one's own life: for ""vime is 
the stuff life is made of." 

It is surely wiser and safer to confine ourselves to such argu- 
meiiis as will bear the test of a close examination, than to re- 
sort 10 such as may indeed at the first glance be more specious 
and upi^ear stronger, but which, when exposed, will too often 
leare a man a dupe to the fallacies on the opposite side. But 
It ia especially the error of controversialists to urge every thing 
that can be urged; to snatch up the first weapon that comes to 
haiid ; (" furqr arma ministrat ;") without waiting to consider 
what is TRUE. 

• Sc« the notes to Ch. v. S 1, of the Dissertation subjoined. 
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which has been employed to es^iblish some mischiarotisly 
false Conclusion, does not at once^becon^e harmless, akd 
too insignificant to be worth refuting, as soon as that goq 
elusion is given up, and the fidse Principle is no loogei 
employed for that particular use. It may equally well 
lead to some other no less mischievous Result *' A fiilse 
premiss, according as it is combined with this, ox with 
that, true one, will lead to two different ^ibe conclusions. 
Thus, if the principle be admitted, that any imp&rtani re* 
ligious errors ought to be forcibly suppriessed, this 'may 
'lead either to persecution on the one sute, or tp latitudina- 
rian indifference on the other. Some may be led to jus* 
tify the suppression of heresies by the civil sword; and 
others, whose feelings revolt at such a procedurOi, and 
who see persecution reprobated and discountenanced by 
those around them, may be led by the same principle to 
regard religious errors as of little or no importance, and 
all religious persuasions as equally acceptable in the sight 
of God."* 

Thus much, as to the extensive practical influence of 
Fallacies, and the consequent high importance of detect- 
ing and exposing them. 

, 52dly. The second remark is, that while sound 

DUBcolty of "^ • . 

fSuw^"* reasoning is ever the more readily admitted, the 
more clearly it is perceived to be such. Fallacy, 
on the contrary, being rejected as soon as perceived, will, 
of course, be the more likely to obtain reception, the 
more it is obscured and disguised by obliquity and com- 

* The Errors of Romanism, Ch. v. 1 3, p. 228. 
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plexity of expiession: it is thus that it is the most Vkxij 
either to slip accidentaUy from the careless reasoner, or 
to be brought forward deliberately by the Sophist Nol 
that he ever wishes this obscurity and complexity to be 
percdved; on the contrary, it is for his purpose that the 
expression should appear as clear and simple as possible, 
while in reality it is the most tangled net he can con- 
trive. Thus, whereas it is usual to express our reason- 
ing, elliptically, so that a Premiss (or even two or three 
entire steps in a course of argument) which may be readi- 
ly supplied, as being perfectly obvious, shall be left to 
be understood, the Sophist in like manner suppresses 
what is not obvious, but is in reality the weakest part of 
the argument: and uses every other contrivance to with- 
draw our attention (his art closely resembling the jug- 
gler's) from the quarter where the Fallacy lies. Hence the 
uncertainty before mentioned, to which class any individual 
Fallacy is to be referred: and hence it is that the difi 
ficvlty of detecting and exposing Fallacy, is so much 
greater than that of comprehending and developing a pro> 
cess of sound argument. It is like the detection and ap- 
prehension of a criminal in spite of all his arts of con* 
cealment and disguise; when this is accomplished^ and he 
is brought to trial with all the evidence of his guilt pro- 
duced, his conviction and punishment are easy; and this 
is precisely the case with those Fallacies which are given 
as examples in Logical treatises ; they are in fiict already 
detected, by being stated in a plain and regular form, and 
are, as it were, only brought up to receive serUenee, Or 
again, &llacious reasoning may be compared to a perplex- 
ed and entangled mass of accounts, which it requires much 
sagacity and close attention to clear up, and display in a 
14* 
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Tegular and intelligible form ; though when this is once a^ 
complishedf the i^hole appears so perfectly simple^ that 
the unthinking are apt to undervalue the skill and pains 
which have been employed upon it 

Moreover, it should be remembered that a very long 
discussion is one of the most effectual veils of Fallacy. 
Sophistry, like poison, is at once detected, and nauseated, 
when presented to us in a concentrated form ; but a Fal- 
lacy which when stated barely, in a few sentences, would 
not deceive a child, may deceive half the world, if diluted 
in a quarto volume. For, as in a calculation, one single 
figure incorrectly stated will enable us to arrive at any re- 
sult whatever, though every other figure, and the whole 
of the operations, be correct, so, a single £ilse assumption 
in any process of reasoning, though every other be true, 
will enable us to draw what conclusion we please; and 
the greater the nimiber of true assumptions, the more 
likely it is that the felse one will pass unnoticed.* But 



* I have seen a long argument to prove that the potatoe is not 
a cheap article of food; in which there was an elaborate, and 
perhaps correct, calculation of the produce per acre of potatoes 
and of wheat, — the quantity lost in bran,*— expense of grind- 
ing, dressing, &c., and an assumption slipped in, as it were inci- 
dt^ntally, that a given quaTUit/y of potatoes contains biU one-tenth 
fart of wuiritive matter equal to bread : from all which (and there 
is probably but one groundless assertion in the whole) a most 
triumphant result was deduced. This, however, gained the un* 
doubted assent of a Review by no means friendly to the author, 
and usually noted more for skepticism than for ready assent! 
" All things," says an apocryphal writer, " are double, one 
against another, and nothing is made in vain:'' unblushing as- 
serters of falsehood seem to have a race of easy believers pro- 
vided on purpose for their use: men who will not indeed be- 



when you siiigle out oo» step in ibe conise of tke reaatm- 
Ing, and exhibit it as a Syllogism with one PremiM true 
and the other false, the sophistry is eadly perceired. To 
use. another illustration, it is true in a eourse of argument, 
as in Mechanics, that " nothing is stronger than its weak- 
est part ;" and consequently a chain which has one feulty 
link will break : but though the number of the sound Imks 
adds nothing to the strength of the chain, it adds much to 
the chance of the &uky one's escaping observation. 

To speak, therefore, oi all the Fallacies that have ever 
been enumerated as too glaring and obvious to need even 
being mentioned, because the simple instances given in 
logical treatises, and there stated in the plainest and con- 
sequently most easily detected form, are such as would (in 
that form) deceive no one; — ^this, surely, shows extreme 
wealcness, or else unfisiiniess. It may readily be allowed, 
' indeed^ that to detect individiuU Fallacies, and hring 

* 

them under the general rules, is a harder task than to lof 
down those general rules; but this does not prove that the 
latter office is trifling or useless, or that it does not essen< 
tially conduce to the performance of the other : there may 
be more ingenuity shown in detecting and arresting a 
malefactor, and convicting him of the &ct, than in .laying 
down a law for the trial and punishment of such persons ; 
but the latter office, i e. that of a legislator, is surely 
neither unnecessary nor trifling. 

It should be added that a close observation and Logical 
analysis of Fallacious arguments, as it tends (according to 
what has been already said) to form a habit of mind well 
suited for the practical detection of Fallacies ; so, for that 

Ueve the best-established tmths of religion, but are ready to be* 
Ueve any thing else. 
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T«ry maon, it will make us the more caiefiil in making 
tUhwanee for them: i e. to bear in mind how muich men 
in general aie liable to be influenced by them. E, O. a 
refiUed argumeiU ought to go for nothing ; but in fact it 
will generally prove deirimewM to the cause, from the 
Fallacy which will be presently explained. Now, no one 
is more likely to be practically aware of this, and to take 
precautions accordingly, than he who is most versed in 
the whole theory of Fallacies; for the best Logician is 
the least likely to calculate on men in general being tnch. 



^7. 

Of Fallacies in form, 






enough has already been said in the preceding Compen- 
dium: and it has been remarked above, that it is often 
left to our choice to refer an individual Fallacy to this 
head or to another. 

To the present class we may the most conveniently re- 
fer those Fallacies so common in practice, of supposing 
the conclusion false, because the Premiss is false, or be- 
cause the argument is unsound ; and inferring the truth of 
the Premiss from that of the Conclusion; c. g, if any 
one argues for the existence of a God, from its being uni- 
versally believed, a man might perhaps be able to refute 
the argument by producing an instance of some nation 
destitute of such belief; the argument onghi then (as has 
been observed above) to go for nothing : but many would 
go further, and think that this refutation had disproved the 
existence of a Grod ; in which they would be guilty of an 
illicit process of the major term ; viz. " whatever is uni- 
rersally believed roust be true ; the existence of a God is 



/V 
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not imfVon^OyM^v^d ; Oknr^ibre it iift ndt true.*' Othan 

agttin-frmn being convinced of the trrith of the concluaion 
would infer that of the Premiseis ; which would amount 
to the PaHacjr of an undistributed middle: vik "what 
is tmiTet^Uy bellered/is thie; the existence of a God is 
true ; therefore it is universally believed." Or, these Fal* 
iacies might be stated in the hypothetical form ; since the 
one evidently proceed^, bom the denial of the antecedent 
to the denial of the consequent; and the other from the 
establishing of the consequent, to the inferring of the an- 
tecedent ; whi^h t#o Fallacies will often be found to cor- 
tespondt respectively with those of Illicit process of the 

major, -and Undistributed middle. 

Fallacies of this elafts are very much k^t out of 6ight« 
being seldtom perceived even by those who employ them ; 
but of their practical Importance there can be no doubt, 
ftboce it'18 notorious that a; weak argument ii^ always, in 
practice, detrimental} and that there is ho absurdity so 
gross which men will not readily admit, if it appears to 
lead to a conclusion of which they are already convinced. 
Even a candid and sensible writer is not unlikely to be, 
by this means, misled, when he is seeking for arguments 
to support a c(»icluak>n which he has long been fully con^ 
yjBced of himself; i. e. he will often use such arguments 
as would never have conmneed himseli^ and are not likely 
to convince others, but rather (by the operation of the 
eonverse Fallacy) to eonfirm in their dissent those who 
before disagreed with him. 

It is best therefore to endeavour to put yourself in the 
place of an oppoTtent to your own arguments, and consider 
whether you could not find some objection to them. The 
applause of 4m^$ om» fixrty is a very uoHife giound for 



' 
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fudgiag the real focee of an argomentatife work, and con- 
sequently of its leal utility. To satisfy thoee who were 
doubting, and to convince those who were opposed, are 
the only sure tests: but these persons are seldom very 
loud in their applause, or very forward in bearing their 
testimony. 





Of Ambiguous middle, 

Tliat case in which the middle is undistribuled belongs 
of course to the preceding head, the fiiuh being perfectly 
manifest from the mere form of the expression : in that case 
the extremes are compared with itoo parts of the same 
terms ; but in the Fallacy which has been called semi-logi*- 
cal, (which we are now to speak o() the extremes are 
compared with two differtiU terms, the middle being used 
in two dif^ent senses in the two Premises.* 

And here it may be remarked, that when the argumeni 
is brought into the form of a regutaar Splhgism, the con- 
trast between these two senses will usually appear very 
striking, from the two Premises being placed together; 
and hence the scorn with which many have treated the 
very mention of the Fallacy of Equivocation, deriving 
their only notion of it from the exposure of it in Logical 
treatises; whereas, in practice it is common for the two 
Premises to be placed very &r apart, and discussed in 
diOerent parts of the discourse; by which means the in- 
attentive hearer overlooks any ambiguity that may exist in 
ihe middle term. Hence the advantage of Logical habits, 

'^' ■ ■ - - _ __ _ - _ _ _ __!_ 

• For seme iastaacesof in^rtaat ambiguities, see AppendiXi 
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to iz.oiiT atteation Btroagly and steadily <a th9 imparimU 
teama of an argnmeoL 

One case, wliieh may be regarded as coming pj^nynjow 
under the head of Ambigaous middle, is, what^*'"'*^ 
is called, ''FaMacia Figura DieiunUs,** the Fallacy built 
on the grammatical structure of language, from men's 
usually taking for granted that paronymous words' (i. e. 
those belonging to each other, as the substantive, adjecr 
tive, verb, ^c. of the same -root) hare a precisely corre- 
8]K>ndent meaning; which is by no means universally the 
case. Such a i^llacy could not indeed be even exhibited 
in strict Logical form, which would preclude even the 
attempt at it, since it has two middle terms in sound as 
well as sense: but nothing is more common in practice 
than to vary continually the terms employed, with a view 
to grammatical convenience ; nor is there any thing unfair 
in such a practice, as long as the meiming is preserved 
unaltered : e, g, " murder should be punished with death ; 
this man is a murderer ; th^efore he deserves to die," ^c, 
^c. Here we proceed on the assumption (in this case 
just) that to commit murder and to be a murderer, — to 
deserve death and to be one who ought to die» are, re- 
spectively, equivalent expressions : and it would frequent- 
ly prove a heavy inccmvenience to be debarred this kind 
of liberty ; but the abuse of it gives rise to the FaUacy in 
question : e. g. " projectors are unfit to be trusted ; this 
man has formed a project^ therefore he is unfit to be 
trusted :"* here the Sophist proceeds on the hypothesis 
that he who forms a project must be a projector : where- 
as the bad sense that commonly attaches to the latter 
word, is not at all implied in the former. 

* Adam Smith's W^eaUh of Nations: Usury. 
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TiunB Fallacy may often be cooaideied.aB lying not in 
Jie middle, but in one of the terms of the oonclunon; 
10 that the conclusioii drawn shall not be, in reality, at all 
warranted by the Premises, thougk it will appear to be 
lo, by means of the grammatical affinity of the words : 
i.g. ** to be acquainted with the guilty is a prestunptum 
tf guilt; this man is so acquainted; therefore we may 
presume that he is guilty:" this argument proceeds on 
the supposition of an etact correspondence betweaa ^^pre- 
9ume^' and " presumpiumt" which, however, does not 
really exist; for ''presumption," is commonly used to 
express a kind of slight suspieUm; whereas '^to pre- 
sume" amounts to absoltUe belief. 

The above remark will apply to some other cases ot 
ambiguity of terms ; viz, the conclusion will often contain 
a term, which (though not, as here, difierent in expression. 
from the corresponding one in the Premiss, yet) is liable 
to be understood in a sense different from what it bears 
to the Premiss ; though, of course, such a Fallacy is less 
common, because less likely to deceive, in those cases than 
in this ; where the term is used in the conclusion, though 
professing to correspond with one in the Premiss, is not 
the very same in expression^ and therefore is more certain 
to convey a different s^ise; which is what the Sophist 
wishes. 

There are innumerable instances of a non-correspon- 
dence in paronymous words, similar to that above in- 
stanced; as between a/rt and artfid^ design and designing, 
faith and faithful^ ^c. ; and the more slight the varia- 
tion of meaning, the more likely is the Fallacy to be 
successful; for when the words have become so widely 
removed in sense as "pity" and "pitiful," every one 
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i^oaH pdrcehe socli a Fallacy, nor coidd it be employed 
tot in jeat 

This Fallacy cannot in practice be refated, by stating 
meiely the impossibility of leducing such an argument to 
the strict Logical form; (unless indetd you are address* 
ing regular Logicians) you must find some way of point- 
ing out the non-correspondence of the terms in question; 
€0^. with respect to the example above, it might be re- 
marked, that we speak of strong or faint *' presumption " 
but we use no such expression in conjunction with the 
vefb ** ]»e8ume,'^ because the word itself implies strength. 

No Mlacy is more common in controversy than the 
present, since in this way the Sophist will often be able 
to misinterpret the propositions which his opponent admits 
or maintains, and ^o employ them against him. Thus in 
the examples just given, it is natural to conceive one of 
the dophist's Premises to have been borrowed from his 
opponent* 

The present Fallacy is nearly allied to, or 
mther perhaps may be regarded as a branch of 
that founded on etymology; viz. when a Term is used at 
(me time, in itis customary, and at another, in its et3rmo- 
logical senses Perhaps no example of this can be found 
that is more extensively and mischievously employed than 
in the case of the word representative : assuming that its 
right meaning must correspond exactly with the strict and 
original sense of th^ verb, " represent," the Sophist per- 
suades the multitude, that a member of the House of 
Commons is bound* to be guided in all points by the 

' ' ■ . 1 i ■ < I , lipi ;■ .1 I li I ■ ■ . p. - I PI » — . Ill , I .■ . w 

* Perhaps a dictionary of sudi paronymoos words as do not 
regiUarly correspond in ineaniog, would be nearly as useful ad 
one of synonyms ; i. «. properly speaking, of pseudinaynonfms, 

15 
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opinion of his constituents: and, in short, to he menly 
their spokesman: whereas law and custom, which in this 
case may he considered as fixing the meaning of the 
Term, require no such thing, but enjoin the representative 
to act according to the best of his ovm judgment, and on 
his own responsibility.* 

It is to be observed, that to the head of 

Fallacy of 

intcrrqga^ Ambifiiious middle should be referred what is 
called ** Fallacia flurivm Interrogationium^** 
which may be named simply, " the Fallacy of Interroga- 
tion ;" viz, the Fallacy of asking several questions which 
appear to be but one; so that whatever one answer is 
given, being of course applicable to one only of the im- 
plied questions, may be interpreted as applied to the 
other; the refutation is, of course, to reply separately to 
each question, i. e. to detect the ambiguity. 

I have said, several ** questions which appear to Be but 
one," for else there is no Fallacy; such an example, 
therefore, as *^ estne homo animal et lapis f^ which 
Aldrich gives, is foreign to the matter in hand ; for there 
is nothing un&ir in asking two distinct questions (any 



* Home Tooke has furnished a vhole magazine of snch 
weapons for any Sophist who may ne^d them; and has fur- 
nished some specimens of the employment of them. He coiv- 
tends, that it is idle to speak of eternal or immutable " TVic/Si," 
because the word is derived from to " trow," i. c. believe. He 
might on as good grounds have censured the absurdity of speak* 
mg of sending a letter by the " poslf** because a post, in its 
primary sense, is a pillar ; or have insisted that *' Sycophantf* 
can never mean any thing bat " Fig^ower." 
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more than in asserting two distinct propositions) disiineilf 
and avowedly. 

This Fallacy may be referred, as has been said, to 
the head of Ambiguous middle. In all Reasoning it is 
very commou to state one of the Premises in form of a 
question, and when that is admitted, or supposed to be 
admitted, then to fiH up the rest; if then one of the 
T^rms of that question be ambiguous, whichever sense 
the opponent, replies to, the Sophist assumes the other 
sense of the Term in the remaining Premiss. It is 
therefore very common to state an equivocal argument, 
in form of a question so worded, that there shall be 
imU doubt which reply will be given; but if there be 
such do^bt, the Sophist must have two Fallacies of 
equivocation ready; e. g, the question "whether any 
thing vicious is expedient," discussed in Cic. Off, Book 
ni. (where, by the by, he seems not a little perplexed 
with it himself) is of the character in question, from the 
ambiguity of the word ** expedient,^* which means some- 
times, " conducive to temporal prosperity," sometimes, 
"conducive to the greatest good:" whichever answer 
there^re was given, the Sophist might have a Fallacy <rf 
equivocation founded on this term; viz. if the answer be 
in the negative, his argument, Logically developed, will 
stand 'thus,— "what is vicious is not expedient; whatever 
t^onduces to the acquisition of wealth and aggrandizement 
is expedient; therefore it cannot be vicious:" if in the 
affirmative, then thus, — ^"whatever is expedient is desira- 
ble ; something vicious is expedient, therefore desirable." 

This kind of Fallacy is frequently employed 
m such a manner, that the uncertamty shall be, f![^^2;^ 
not about the meaning, but the extent of a 
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Term, i. e. whether it is dutribuled or not: e.^« "did 
A B ia this case act irom such and such a motive?" 
which m^y imply either, "was it his sole motive*" or 
"was it 01^ of his motives?" in the former case the 
term " that-which-actuated-A B" is distributed: in the 
latter, not: now if he acted j6rom a mixture of motives* 
whichever answer you give, may be miarepreeented, and 
thus disproved. 

- ^i .a 

In some cases of. ambiguous middle» the 

IntnnfllcuMt , 

incidemid Term in question may be considered as having 
tn itself t ,from its own equivocal nature, two 
significations ; (which apparently constitutes the ** Fallacies 
equivociUioni^^ of Logical, writers;) others again have a 
middle Term which is ambiguous from the cpntepot, i. e. 
from what ib' vaiderstoodin conjufictian with it This 
division will be found usefijl« though it is impossible to 
draw the Ijne accurately in it The elliptical character 
of ordinary discourse causes... many l^^ipns to become 
practically ambiguous, which < yet* are not themselves em* 
ployed in different senses, but with* diSerent, 4tpplicati4m$t 
which are understood. Thus, "The Faith" would be 
used by a Christian writer to denote the Cbrietian Faith, 
and by a Mnssulm^ the Mahofuetan; yet this word 
Faith, has not in these cases, of itself two difibrenl 
significations. So AcXeirrot, «* elect," or "chosen," is 
sometimes applied to such as are "chosen,," to cer- 
tain privileges and (advantages; (as the Israelites were, 
though "they were overthrown in the wilderness" for 
their disobedience; and as all Christians are frequently 
ealled in the. New Testament;) sometimes again to thoie 
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who ve ** chosen," as fit to receive a fiiuil reward^ having 
made a right use of those advantages ; as when our Lord 
says, ** many are called, but few chosen." • 

There are various ways in which words come xccidenud 
to have two meanings: 1st. by accident; (i g. «i"'«>««^f 
when there is no perceptible connexion between the two 
meanings;) as. "lighf signifies both the contrary to 
••heavy," and the contrary to "dark." Thus, such 
proper names as John or Thomas, ^c. which happen to 
belong to se-^eral difiTerent persons, are ambiguous, be- 
cause they have a different signification in each case where 



* What Logieiass have mentioned under the title ot " Failar 
eia amphiboliae'' is referable to this last class; though in real 
practice it is not very likely to occur. An amphibolous sentence 
is one that is capable of two meanings, not from the donble 
sense of any of the words, but from its admitting of a double 
amst/niUion: as in the instance Aldrich gives, which is untranslat- 
able ; " quod tangitur a Socrate, illud senlit ;" where " illud" 
may be taken either as the nominative or accusative. So also the 
celebrated response of the oracle ; '* Aio te, jEacida, Romanos 
vincere posse :" which closely resembles (as Sbakspeare remarks) 
the witch-prophecy, " The Duke yet lives that Henry shall 
depose." A similar effect is produced by what the French call 
•'construction louche," a squinting construction; i. «. where 
some word or words may be referred either to the former oi 
latter clause of the sentence; of which an instance oecurs in 
the rubric prefixed to the service of the 30th Januar}'. •* If this 
day shall happen to be Sunday [this form of prayer shall be 
osed] and the fast kept the next day following:" the clause in 
brackets may belong either to the former or the latter part of 
the sentence. In the Nicene Creed, the words " by whom all 
things were made" are grammatically referable eithei to th« 
Father or the Son. 
15» 
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they are applied. Words which fall under this first head 
^e what are the most strictly called equivocal, 

2dly. There are several terms in the use of 
Becond inten- which it is nece$sary to notice the distmction 

tion. ..J 

between first and second intention.* The 
•* first-intention" of a Term (according to the usual ac- 
ceptation of this phrase) is a certain vague and general 
signification of it^ as. opposed to one more precise and 
limited^ which it bears in some particular art, science, or 
system, and which is called its " second-intention." Thu4 
among &irmers^ in some parts, the word "beast" is ap- 
plied particularly and especially to the ox kind; and 
"bird," in the language of many sportsmen, is in like 
manner appropriated to the partridge: the common and 
general acceptation (which every one is well acquainted 
with) of each of those two words, is the Fjrst-intention of 
each; the other, ks Second-intention, ^x^ / ,/ 



• I am aware that there exists another opinion as to the 
meaning of the phrase " seccmd-in ten tion ;'* and that Aldrich 
is understood by some persons to mean (as indeed his expression 
may very well be understood to imply) that every predicable 
must necessarily be employed in the Second-inlention. J. do 
not undertake to combat the doctrine alluded to, because I must 
confess that, after the most patient attention devoted to the 
explanations given of it, I have never been able to comprehend 
what it is that is meant by it. It is one, however, which, whether 
sound or unsound, appears not to be connected with any Logical 
processes, and therefore may be safely passed by on the present 
occasion. 

Fc r some remarks on the Second-intention of the word " Spe- 
cies,** when applied to organized beingSf (viz. as denoting those 
plants or animals^ which it is conceived may have descendea 
from a common stock,) see the subjoined Dissertation, Book lY. 
Chap. V. fi 1. 



It is eWdfoit that a Term may have, sevezj^l S^pufi- 
intentions, according to the several systems into \yhich U 
is introduced, and of which it is one of the technical 
Terms: thus "line" signifies, in the Art-military, a cer- 
tain form of drawing up ships or troops: in Geography; 
a certain division of the earth; to the iSsherman, a string 
Co catch fish, ^c ^e. ; all which are so many distinct 
Second-intentions, in each of whicix there is a certain 
signification **of extension in length" which constitutes 
the First-intention, and which correspoinds pretty nearly 
with the employment of the Term in Mathematics.* 

It will sometimes happen, that a Term shall be eqi- 
ployed always in some one or cHher of its second inten- 
tions; and never, strictly in the first, though that first 
intention is a pari of its significaiion in each case. It is 
evident, that the utmost care is requisite to avoid coa- 
^ ^ founding together, either the first and second intentions, or 
the difierent second intentions with each other 

3dly. When two or more things are con- ji^^,,!,^^,^^ 
nected by resemblcmce or cknMogy^ they will "^^"^^"Er' 
\ « frequently have the same nax^e. Thus a ^* blade of 
grass," and the contrivance in l^uilding called a ** dove- 
tail" are so called from^ their resemblance to the blade\ 

t 

• In a few instances the .Second-intention,, or philosophical 
emplojrment of a Term, is more exterisive than the First-inten* 
tion, or popular use : thus •* affection" is limited in popular use 
lo "love 5* ^charity," to ** alms-giving j" "ftower," to thosQ 
which have conspicncms ]>etalsj asd "ii^t," to such as ui% 
eatable. ^ . 

i Unless, indeed, the primary application of the Term be to 
the leaf of grass, and the secondary to cutting instruments, 
which is perhi4p3 more probable ; bat to question is uain^or- 
tant in th« present case. 
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of a sword, and the tail of a real dove. But two thinga 
may be connected by analogy^ thougfh they have in 
themselves no resemblance: for analogy is the resem- 
blance of ratios (or relations :) thus, as a sweet taste grati" 
fies the palate, so does a sweet sound gratify the ear ; and 
hence the same word, "^sweet^^ is applied to both, though 
no flavour can resemble a sound in itself: so, the leg of a 
table does not resemble that of' an animal; nor the foot 
of a mountain that of an animal ; but the leg answers the 
tame purpose to the table, as the leg of an atiimal to that 
animal; the foot of a mountain has the same situation 
relatively to the mountain, as the foot of an animal to the 
animal ; this analogy therefore may be expressed like a 
mathematical analogy (or proportion) ** leg : animal : : 
supporting stick: table." 

In all these cases (of this 3rd head) one of the mean- 
ings of the word rs called by Logicians proper^ i. e. orig*- 
inal or primary; the other improper, secondary, or tranar* 
ferred: thus, sweet is originally and properly applied to 
tastes; secondarily and improperly (i. e. by analogy) to 
rounds: thus, also, dove-tail is applied secondarily (though 
not by analogy, but by direct resemblance) to the con- 
trivance in building so called. When the secondary 
meaning of a word is founded on some fancifvZ analogy, 
and especially when it is introduced for ornament sake, 
we call this a metaphor ; as when we speak of " a ship's 
fUmghing the deep." The turning up of the sar&ce 
being essential indeed to the plough, but accidental only to 
the ship; but if the analogy be a more important and 
essential one, 'and especially if we have no other word to 
express our meaning but this transferred one, we then 
call it merely an analogaui word (though Ihe metaphm' h 
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analc^us alscn} e, g* one would hardly call it meiofharical 
at figwratjiM language to spe^k of the leg of a table, or 
Bumth of a riven* 

4tWy,, fi^yeial things niay be called by the conaeximi 
same name (though they have no connexioa, ^"J^® "^ 
of reaembhndd or analogy) from being . e4mr 
neeted by picinitp of time or place; under which head 
will come the connexion of coMse ^md effect, or of part 
mid wkoU, &c Thus a door signifies both an opening in 
the wall (more strictly called the door-ioa^) and a 
board which closes it; which are things neither similar 
nor analogous. When I s^y, "the rose smells sweet;!* 
'and** I swiell the rose;" the word ** smell" has two 
meanings : in the latter sentence, I am speaking of a cer- 
tain semsatian in my own mind; in the former of a cer- 
tain quality in the flower, which .produces that aensationt 
but wMch of course cannot in the least resemble it ; and 
h&te the wotd smeU is applied with, equal propr^iety to 
both.f Thus, we speak of Homer, fcr ''the works of 
Homer ;" and this i»a secondary or transferred meaning : 
and so h is when we say/ *'a good shot," for a good 
marhvnan; but the word **Mhot^^ has two other mean- 
ing which are both equally proper; viz, the iking put 
into a gun in order to be discharged from it, and the 
act of discharging it 



• See Dr. Copleston's account of Analogy in the notes to hk . 
** Pour Discourses." 

t On this ambiguity have been founded the striking partidoz- / 
es of those who have maintained that there is no heat in fire, 
ao cold in ice, dtc. The tensoHMU of heat, cold, &c. can of coune 
only belong to a Sentient Being. 
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Thus, " leaming^^ signifies either the act of acquiring 
knowledge, or the knowledge itself; e, g. "he neglects 
his learning;" "Johnson was a man of learning." **Pos* 
session" is ambiguous in the same manner, and a rnvki- 
tude of others. 

Much confusion often arises from, ambiguity of thk 
kind, when unperceived ; nor is there any point in which 
the copiousness and consequent precision of the Greek 
language, is more to be admired than in its distinct terms 
for expressing an act, and the result of that act; e, g, 
»i»«l««i " the doing of anything ;" »f>ffy/'«, the ♦• thing done r** 
so, i^ti and ASpov, x^* and >*^/««. ^e. 

It will very often happen, that two oi the meanings of 
a word will have no connexion 'with one another, but will 
each hare tome connexion with a third. Thus, '* martyr" 
originally signified a witness; thence it was applied to 
those who suffered in bearing testimony to Christianity; 
and thence, again it is often applied to ** sufferers" in gei^ 
eral: the first and third significations are not the least 
connected. Thus, **posf^ signifies originally a piikr, 
{poHum^ firom poTio,) then a distance marked out by posts; 
and then the carriages, messengers, &c. that trayelled 
oyer tlus dis^nce. It would puzzle any one, proceeding 
on mere conjecture, to make out how the word ** premie 
ses" should have come to signify a building. 

Ambiguities of this kind belong practically to the first 
head.: there being no perceived connexiod betwe^i the 
difiTerent senses. 
•<' The remedy for ambiguity is a Definition of the Term 
which is suspected of being used in two senses; mz. a 
NominaJf not necessarily a Real Definition: as vths re- 
marked in Book II. Chap. v. 
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But here it may be proper to remark, that for the avoid- 
ing of Fallacy or of verbal controversy, it is only requi- 
site that the term should be employed uniformly in the 
same sense as far as ike existing question is eoncerned; 
thus, two persons might, in discussing the question, wheth* 
er Cassar was a grbat man, have some such difference in 
their acceptation of the epithet '* great," as would be non* 
essential to that question ; e. g. one of them might onder* 
stand by it nothing more than eminent intellectual and 
moral qualities ; while the other might conceive it to 
imply the performance of splendid actions: this abstract 
difference of meaning would not produce any disagree- 
ment in the existing question, because both those circum- 
stances are united in the case of Cassar ; but if one (and 
not the other) of the parties understood the epithet 
''great" to imply pure patriotism, gbnxrositt of char- 
acter, 4"*^., then there icould be a disagreement as to the 
application of the Term, even between those who might 
think alike of Cassar's character. Definition, the spe- 
cific for ambiguity, is to be employed, and d^nanded 
with a view to this principle ; it is sufficient on each 
occasion to define a Term as far as regards the questum 
in hand, 

^ 11. 

Of those cases where the ambiguity arises from the 
context, there are several species; some of which Logi- 
cians have enumerated, but have neglected to refer them, 
in the first place, to one common class; (viz, the one un- 
der which they are here placed ;) and have even arranged 
some under the head of Fallacies " in dictione^^ and oth- 
ers under that of '* extra dietionem.^* 



t \ 
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We may consider, as the fiiM of these spe- 

fWDacy of . , ^ 

iNvisioaand cies, the Fallacy of "Division" and that of 

Composition. "^ » . . i * 

** Composition " taken together, smce m each of 
these the middle Term is used in one Premiss cMtctively^ 
in the other, distrihutivHf : if the former of these is the 
major Premiss, and the latter, the minor, this is called the 
" Fallacy of Division ;" the Term which is first taken 
collectively heing afterwards divided; and tfiee versd. 
The ordinary examples are such as these ; " All the an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two. right angles: ABC 
m an angle of a triangle; therefore A B C is equal to 
two right angles." "Five is one numher; three and two 
are five; therefore three and two are one numher;" or, 
** three and two are two numhers, five is three and two, 
therefore five • is two numhers :" it is manifest that the 
middle Term, "three and two," (in this last example,) is 
ambiguoas, signifying, in the major Premiss, " taken dis- 
tinctly," in the minor, "taken together:" and so of the 



To this head may be referred the Fallacy by which 
men have sometimes been led to admit, or pretend to ad- 
mit, the doctrine of Necessity; s. g. "he who necessa- 
rily goes or stays (i. e. in reality, 'who necessarily goes, 
or who necessarily siay^) is not a free agent; you must 
necessarily go or stay, (t. e. 'you must necessarily take 
tke aiiemative,*) therefore you are not a free agent" 
Such also is the Fallacy which probably operates on most 
adventurers in lotteries ; e. g. " the gaining of a high 
prize is no uncommon occurrence; and what is no un* 
common occurrence may reasonably be expected; there 
fore the gaining of a high prize may reasonably be ex- 
pected,*" the Conclusion, when applied to the individual 
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(&B in practice k is,) must be understood in the sense of 
"reasonably expected bjf a certain individual;'* there* 
fore lor the major Premiss to be triie^ the middle Term 
must be understood to meaii, "no uncommon occurrence 
to some one particular person;" whereas for the minor 
(v/hiclr has been placed first) to be true, you must under- 
stand it of *' no uncommon occurrence to some one or 
ether f^ and thus you will have the Fallacy of Compo- 
sition. 

Thsre is no Falla^ more common, ^r more likely to 
deceive, than the one now before us; the form in which 
it is most usually employed, is, to establish some truth, 
separately, concerning each single member of a certain 
class, and thence to infer the same of the whole colleetive- 
ly : thus some infidels have labored to prove concerning 
some one of our Lord's miracles, that- it' might have been 
the result of an accidental conjunctare of natural circum- 
stances: next, they endeavor to prove the same 'concern- 
ing another; and so on; and theiice* infe^ ' that all of 
them might have been so. They might argue in like 
manner, that because it i^ not very improbable one may 
throw sixes in any one out of a hundred thro\^s, therefore 
it is no more improbable that one may throw sixes a huilh 
dred times running. 

This Fallacy may often be considered as turning 'On 
the ambiguity of the word "all;" which may'eaHily be 
dispelled by substituting for it the word *' each" or " eve- 
ry," where that is its signification ; e. g. " all these trefes 
make a thick shade," is ambiguous, meaning, eidier, 
"every one of them," or " all together." 
Th'R is a Fallacy with which men are extremely apt to 

decer^T themselves: for when a multitude df pattieolaTS 
16 
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are pres^oited ta the mind, many are too weak or too i]> 
dolent to take a comprehensive view of them; but con^ 
fine their attention to each single point, by turns; and 
then decide, infer, and act, accordingly : e, g. the im- 
prudent spendthrift, finding that he is able to afford thia^ 
or that, or the other expense, forgets that cdl of them tO" 
gether will ruin him. 

T} he same head may be reduced that fallacious rea- 
sening, by which men vindicate themselves to their own 
conscience and to others^ for the «eglect of those uude* 
fined duties, which, though indispensable, and therefore 
not left to our choice whether we wilKpractise them or 
not, are left to our discretion as to the mode^ and the par- 
ticular occasions^ of practising them ; e. g, ** I am not 
bound to contribute to this charity in particular; nor to 
that ; nor to the other :" the practical conclusion which 
ihey draw, is, that all charity may be dispensed witL 

As men are apt to forget that any two circumstances 
(not naturally connected) are more rarely to be met with 
sombined than separate, though they be not at all incom- 
patible ; so also they are apt to imagine, from finding that 
they are rarely combined, that there is an incompatibility; 
eu g. if the chances are ten to one against a man's pos- 
sessing strong reasoning powers, and ten ^o one against 
exquisite taste, the chances against the combination of 
the two (supposing them neither connected nor opposed) 
will be a hundred to one. Many, therefore, firom finding 
them so rarely united, will infer that they are in some 
measure incompatible; which Fallacy may easily be ex- 
posed in the form of Undistributed middle: "qualities 
tmfiriendly to each other are rarely combined; excellence 
in the reasoning powers, and in taste, are rarely com- 
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billed; tlMrdbre they are qualities unftieadly to e«ck 
other." 




Tke other kind ci ambiguity arising iroin the p^iuaoi^ae. 
contest, and which is the kst case of Am- ^'^'*^'' 
biguous middle that I shall notice, is the **faUacia acci- 
dentis," together with tts converse, **faUacpi n ddcio se* 
cundum quid ad dicttum simpliciitri'^ in each of which 
the middle Term is used, in one Premiss to signify some- 
thing considered simply, in itself and as to its essence; 
and in the other Premiss, so as to imply that i^ Accidents 
are taken into account with It : as in the well-known ex- 
ample, ** what is bought in the market is eaten ; raw meat 
IS bought in the market; therefore raw meat is eaten*" 
Here the middle has understood in conjunction with it, 
in the major Premiss, "as to its subitauee merely/' ia 
die minor, ** as to its condition and eirenmstancesJ' 

To this head, perhaps, as well as to any, may be re- 
ferred die Fallacies which are frequently founded on the 
occasional, partial, and temporary yarialions in the ac- 
ceptation of some Term, arising from circumstances of 
person, time, and place, which wtU occasion soniething to 
be understood in conjunction with it- beyond its strict lite- 
ral signification; 4. g. the phrase ** Protestant-ascendant 
cy," haying become a kind of watch-word or gathering- 
cry of a party, the expression of good wishes for it would 
commonly imply an adherence to certain measures not 
literally expressed by the words ; to assume therefore that 
one is unfriendly to "Protestant-ascendancy'' in the lite- 
ral sense, because he has declared himself unfri^odly to it 
when implying and connected with such and such other 




^J^. ^^ 
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lir<iRiiiieiit8« 18 a groan FaUaicy; and siicb a «ie as per^ 
y haps the authors of the above would much object to^ if it 

^ were assumed of them that they were adverse to ''the 

cause of liberty throughout the world," and to "a fiiir 
representation of the people," inwi their objecting to Join 
with the members of a finctious party in the ezpreasion of 
such sentiments. ' 

Such Faliaoies^ may MAj be reared to the presets 
head. y / 

Of the Noil' logical (or material) Fallacies c and first; 

of '^begging the question ;" PeHHo PrincipH, 

' •■ , ■ • •■ 1. 

^eggtogtiM ' l^^o iadisunct' and tmphilosoiphical aecoiimt' 
|i»««»*^ which has been given by Logical writers of thd 
Fallacy df **«id» coiuta,^* and tiiat of **piHiio principii}* 
makes it very difficoh to ascertain wherein they conceived 
them to idifier^ and what, according to them, is the na- 
ture of each; WtthRrat: therefore pirofessing to conftnrm ex-i 
«4Stly to their meaning/ and with a view to distinetnesa 
only, iwUoh isi the main point, let us confine the naijE^^ 
**peiiiio ^prituipii'- to those cases in which the Premisa 
either' Mfjpmn^ manifestly to be the same as the GaDcln- 
aba, ^r is aotnaUy proved from the Conclusion, or is such 
as ^onld naturally and properly^o be proved ; (as if ono 
should attempt* lb prove: the being of a God from the 
authority of Holy-^writ;) and to the other class be re 
ferxedall other cases, in which the Premiss (whether the 
expressed or the suppressed one) is either proved falser 
mr haa no sufficient claim to be received as true. Let it 
iiomver be observed, that in such cases (apparently) as 
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du8^ we must oat too hastily pronounce the argument &)-. 
iacioua; for it maybe j^fectly &ir at the commtnctmeM 
of an argument to aassume a Premiss that is not more eri* 
dent than the Conclusion, or is even ever so paradoxical^ 
fnoTlded you proceed to prove fairly that Premiss: and 
in like manner it is both usual and &ir to begin by de- 
ducing your Conclusion from a Pr^niss exactly equiva;* 
lent to it; which is merely throwing the proposition in 
question into the form in which it will be most convenient^ 
iy proved. Arguing in a Circle, however, must neces- 
sarily be un&ir; though icfrequendy is practised unda- 
iignedly; e. g, some Mechanicians attempt to prove» 
(what they ought to lay down as a probable but doubtfiil 
hypothesis,) that every particle of matter gravitates equal* 
ly; **why?" because those bodies which contain more 
particles ever gravitate more strongly, i. e. are heavier: 
** but (it may be urged) those which are heaviest are not 
always more bulky;" **no, but still they contain more 
particles, though more closely condensed ;" ** how do you 
know that?" *' because they are heavier;" "how does 
that prove it?" ''because all particles of matter gravitating 
equally, that mass which is specifically the heavier must 
needs have the more of them in the same space." 

Obliquity and disguise being of course most obUquitT of 
important to the success of the petiHo prineipii "3*'^«"™^ 
as well as of other Fallacies, the Sophist will in general 
either have recourse to the circle, or else not venture to 
$iaie distinctly his assumption of the point in question, but 
will ratheir assert some other proposition which implies it ;* 

• CMMwn affords the most remarkable instancgw of this kind. oC 
iqriB. Thai iriiieh he reaUy means to speak o^ is hardier em 

16» 
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Axm keepkig out oi m^ (as a dextercus thief <kei 
iCoIen goods) the point m qi]»stion, at the trety vMmad 
when he is taking it kfi gianted. Heaee the fi-e^tieat 
wtion of this Falhey with ^* ignoratio elenchi .*" [Tide 
^15.1 ' The English • language is perhaps the nM»Te suit* 
aUe ht the Fallacy of petiiio princtpH, from ks being 
ibnned (torn two distinct languages, and thus abounding kk 
sjmonymoctt e^^resnons, which have no lesembiaace in 
sound, and no connexion in etymology; so that a Sophisi 
may bring forward a proposition expressed in words of 
Saxon origin, and gi^e as a reason for it, the yery same 
proposition stated in words of Norman origin ; e. g. ^tQ 
allow every man an unbounded freedom of speeeh must 
always be, on the whole, advantageous to the State; for 
it is highly condudve to the interests of the Community, 
that each individual should enjQy a liberty perfectly uuli- 
nuted, of expressing his sentiments." 

Undue B*- ^ "^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^' ^^^ &lAity, Or, at least, no* 
•nnaptioii. ^^^ assumption, of a Premiss, when it is nol 

equivalent to, or dependent on, the Concluaaon; which, 
as has been before said, seems to correspond nearly with* 
the meaning of Logicians, when they speak of "sum caum 
pro eausck^^ This name indeed would seem to imply a 
much narrower class: there bemg one species of argxK 
ments which are from ctmse to effect; in which, of course 
two thmgs are necessary; 1st, the s^fieiencp of the cause; 
2d, its establishment; these are the two Premises; li 



made^he subject of his proposition* His way of writing resDlindi 
oDo fii^bcae persons who never daie look yonfiiU in the 0ice. 
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theiefofe the Jhrm^ be unduly aasumed, we are arguing 
firom that which is not a sufficient cause as if it w§re so : 
e. ^. as if one should contend from such a man's haying 
been unjust or cruel, that he will certainly be risited with 
sbme heayy temporal judgment, and come to an untimely 
end. In this instance the Sophist, firom baring assumed, 
in the Premiss, the (granted) existence of a pretended 
cause,, infers in the conclusion the exist^ice of the pre 
tended ef^t, which we have supposed to be the dues* 
tion. Or, vice "verMt the pretended eSect may be em- 
ployed to establish the cause; e, f, inferring sinfulness 
from temporal calamity. But when both the pretended 
cause and effect are granted, t. e. granted to exists then 
the Sophist will infer something from their pretended cott- 
nexion ; i. e. he will assume as a Premiss, that " of these 
two admitted fects; the one is the cause of the other:" 
as the opponents of the Reformation assumed that it wSs 
the cause of the troubles which took place at that period, 
and thence inferred that it was an evil.* In like manner. 



* In many cases, a Sign (see Rket. Part I.) from which one 
might fitirly infer a certain phenomenon, is mistaken for the 
Cause of it: as if one should suppose the falling of mercury to be 
a cause of rain, of which it certainly is an indication. Whereas 
the fact will often be the very reverse; €,g. a great deal of 
monty in a country is a pretty sure proof of its wealth, and thence 
has been often regarded as the cause of it; whereas in truth 
it is 'an effect. The same, with a numerous and increasing 
poptUation, So also exposure to want and hardship in youth, 
has been regarded as a cause of the hardy constitution of those 
men and brutes which have been brought up in barren countries 
of nngenial climate. Yet the most experienced cattle-breeders 
know that animals are, cateris paribus^ the more hardy for ba?^ 
ing been well fed and sheltered in youth; bot early hardshipsi 
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nothing is more cpmmon than to hear a peiaon stale con- 
fidently! as from his own experience, that such and such 
a patient toas cured by this or that medicine : whereas ail 
that he absolutely kiunos, is, that he took the medicine^ 
and that he recovered Such an argum^t as either of 
these might strictly be called ^^nan causa pro ccAuaf* 
but it is not probable that the Logical writers intended 
any such limitation, (which indeed would be wholly un- 
necessary and impertinent,) but rather that they were con- 
founding together caust and reason; the sequence of 
Conclusion from Premises being perpetually mistaken for 
that of effect from physical cause.* It may be better, 
therefore^ to drop the name which tends to perpetuate this 
confusion, and simply to state (when such is the case) 
that the Premiss is unduly assumed; i, e. without being 
either self-evident, or satisfactorily proved. 

•The contrivances by which men may deceive them- 
selves or others, in assuming Premises unduly, so that 
that undue assumption shall not be perceived, (for it is in 
this the Fallacy consists) are of course infinite. Some- 
times (as was before observed) the doubtful Premiss b 
suppressed, as if it were too evident to need being proved, 
or even stated, and Vs if the whole question turned on the 
establishment of the other Premiss. Thus Home Tooke 
proves, by an immense induction, that all particles were 
originally nouns or verbs; and thence concludes, that in 
reality they are so still, and that the ordinary division of 
the parts of speech is absurd; keeping out of sight, as^ 

by destroying all the tender, ensure the hardiness of the survivors. 
So, loading a gun-barrel to the muzzle, and firing it, does not give 
it strength : bat proves, if it escape, that it vas strong. 
• See Appendix^ No. 1. article Atosm. 
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fiifvvideait, tke other P re ma a / w3uch is abn^t^ fiibe; 
m. th^t the meaning and foieo of a word, now, and lor 
ever, rnnet be thai which il,< ot its root, originally bdTe. 

Some&nes men are aharaed into admitthig an nnfeundf 
ed assertion, hj being colifideiiliy told that it is so erddenti 
that it wocdd argub great weaksess tar doubt it In gene» 
ral, however, the more ikflfid: Sophist will onr&d a direct 
099anum of what hevtaeifDs xaidiily to astome; because 
that might direct the Teader^s attention to the consideration 
of the qaesticto whether it be inte or not; since that which 
is indisputable does not so ^en' need to be asserted : it 
succeeds better, therefore, to allitde to dI^ pf oposition, as 
something curicus and* ' remarkable ;< >just as the Royal 
Society were imposed on by being asked to ^lAcount for 
tiie &ct that a vessel (^ water re^iseived no addition to its 
weiglit by ft live fish put mto it; while they' were seekiii^ 
for the cmae, they forgot to ascertain dhe /krl, and thus 
admitted without sdqpi^ion a\mere fiction. Thus hn em^ 
nent Scotch writer, instead ^ d$serHng thAt "the advo- 
cates of Logic liave been worsted and driveti from the 
BM. in every controversy,^' fan assertion whicK if made^ 
would haw heea the more risadily a^ettained to be per- 
fectly gnrandless,) mcarely oimifipes^ thti** it is a drcum* 
stance not a little remafkMe.^- 

One of the many contrivanbes employed Tor p^]]^^.. ^f 
this purpose, is what may be called the •• p^l- "^f**^*"** 
lacy of references /' which is particularly common in 
popular . theological works, it is of course a circumstance 
which adds great weight to any assertion, that it shal] 
seem to be supported by many passages of Scripture: 
now wh«i a writer can find few or none of these, that disH 
tinetly and decidedly &vor his opinion, he may at least 
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find many which may be conceived capable of being mk 
understood, or which, in aome way or other, remoC^ re- 
late to the subject; but if these texts were inserted at 
length, it would be at once perceired how litde they bear 
on the question; the inual artifice therefore is, to give 
merely references to them; trusting that nineteen out ot 
twenty readers will never take the trouble of turning to 
the passages, but, taking for gmnted that they afford, eacfa« 
some degree of confirmation to what is maintained, will be 
overawed by seeing every ass^on supported, as they sup- 
pose, by five or six Scripture-texts. 
Combination Frequently the Fallacy of ignoratio elenehi is 

Sj^th^^Sr called ^ ^^ t^® "d of **s ; *• «• *^« Premiss is 
foUowinf assumed on the ground of another ]uropositiQn, 

eomewhat like j^ having been proved. Thus, in arguing 
by example, 4*^. the pairallelism of two cases is often as- 
sumed firom their being in some respects alike, though per- 
haps they differ in the very point which is essential to 
the argument. E. 6, From the circumstance that some 
men of humble station, who have been well educated, are 
apt to think themselves above low drudgery, it is argued, 
that universal education of the lower orders would beget 
general idleness: this argument rests, of course, on the 
assumption of parallelism in the two cases, viz. the past, 
and the future; whereas there is a circumstance that is 
absolutely essential, in which they differ; for when educa* 
tion is universal it must cease to be a distinction ; which 
is probably the very circumstance that renders men too 
proud for their work. 

This very same Fallacy is often resorted to on the op* 
posite side: an attempt is made to invalidate some argu* 
loent from Example, by pointing out a difference between 
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ike two eaaes : though they agree in every thing that it 
cesential to the question. 

It shouM be added that we may often be de-,3^|j,„,^j,^j^ 
eeived, not only by admitting a Premiss which p«>*>^**>*^** 
is absolutely unsupported, but also, by attributing to one 
which really is probable, a greater degree of probability 
than rightly belongs to it And this effect will o&en be 
produced by our omitting to calculate the probability in 
eadh successiYe step of a long chain of argument. Each 
link may have an excess of chances in its &vor, and yet 
the ultimate conclusion may have a great preponderanoe 
againm it; e. g. "All Y is (probably) X: all Z is (proba- 
bly) Y: ther^ore Z i^(probably) X:" now suppose the 
truth of the major premiss to be more. probable than not; 
in other words, that the chances for it are more than -f, 
say f ; and for the truth of the minor, let the chances be 
greater still; sayf: then by multiplying together the nu- 
merators, and also the denominators of these two fractions, 
f Xi we obtain ^f, as indicating the degree of probability 
oi the conclusion; which is less than i; i. e. the con- 
elusion is less likely to be true than not. E. G, *' The 
reports this author heard are (probably) true; this (some- 
thing which he records) is a report which (probably) he 
heard; therefore it is true:" suppose, first, The maj^ 
ritf of the reports he heard, as 4 out of 7, (or 12 of 
21,) to be true; and, next. That he generally^ as twice 
in three times, (or 8 in 12,) reports fiiithfully what he 
heard; it follows that of 21 of his reports, only 8 are true. 
Of course, the results are proportionably striking when 
there is a long series of arguments of this description. 
And yet weak and thoughtless reasoners are often mflu- 
eneed by hearing a great deal urged, — a great numbef 
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vf probabilities btought &r\tard,-^iii is^ppott of Bomt 
conclusion ; i. e. a long chain, of ^ich each iuccessif^ 
link is weaker than the ibifegoing ; instead of (whkx they 
mistake it for)' accumulation of arguments, each, separaiely 
proving the probability of the conclusioQ. 

Lastly, it may be here remarked, conformably wiA 
what has been formerly said, thfeit it will dften be left- Co 
your choice whether to ^refer thk or that iaUaciocis argu* 
ment to the present head, or that of Atiiibigaofis middle; 
**"{/ the middle term is here ased in this sense, there is 
A) ambigfdty; if in that sense, the proposition tsfaUe,^^ 

• I * » 

Irrelevant ^^^ ^^"^ ^"*^ ^ Fsllacy to be dilKUflsed M 
conciiuMon. jj^^ ^£ Irrelevant Conclusion, ccwniacmly called 

ig7wratio elenchi. Various kinds of prdpofiitions are, ac^ 
cording to the occasion, substituted for the one of which 
proof is required. 

Sometimes the Particular fi>r the Uniyersal;. sosn^' 
times a proposition with diii^rent Terms: and various are 
the contrivances employed to efiect and to conceal this 
substitution, and to make the Conclusion which the Soph- 
ist has drawn, answer, practically, the same purpose as 
the one he ought to have established. I say, "practi* 
cally the same purpose," because it will very often hap- 
pen that some emotion will be excited, — some sentimoil 
impressed on the mind, — (by a dexterous employment 
of this Fallacy,) such as shall bring men into the diMpe- 
ntion requisite for your purpose, though they may not 
have assented to, or even stated distinctly in their own 
minds, the propoHtton which it was your bosiness to estai- 
biish. Thus if a Sophist has to d^end one who has been 
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^Ity of «oitte seriOTis offence, which he wishes to extenu- 
ate, though he is unable distinctly to prove that it is not 
each, yet iif he can succeed in making the audience laugh 
at some casual matter, he has gained practically the same 
point. So also if any one has pointed out the extenuating 
circumstances in some particular case of offence, so as to 
show that it didets widely from the generality of the same 
class, the Sophist, if he find himself unable to disprove 
these circumstances, may do away the force of them, by 
simply referring the action to that very class, which no 
one can deny that it belongs to, and the very name of 
which will excite a feeling of disgust sufficient to coun- 
teract the extenuation; e, g. let it be a case of pecula- 
tion, and that many mitigating circumstances have been 
brought forward which cannot be denied; the sophistical 
opx)onent wifl reply, " well, but . after all, the man is a 
rogue, and' there is an end of it;" now in reality this was 
fty hypothesis) never the question; and the mere asser- 
tion of what was never denied, ought not, in fairness, to 
be regarded as decisive; but practically, the odiousness 
of 'the word, arising in great measure from the association 
of those vefy circumstances which belong to most of the 
class, but which we have supposed to be absent in thi$ 
particular instance, excites precisely that feeling of dis- 
gust, which in efiect destroys the force of the defence, 
tn like manner we may refer to this head, all cases of 
improper appeals to the passions, and every thing else 
which is mentioned by Aristotle, as extraneous to the mat- 
ter in hand (?^w ro^ rrpay/xarof.) 

In all these cases, as has been before observed, if the 
( % feUacy we are now treating of be employed for the ap- 
parent establishment, not of the ultimate Conclusion, but 

17 
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(as it very commoiily happens) of a Pretiiss, (i. e. if the 

Premiss required be assumed on the ground that some 
proposition resembling it has been proved,) then there will 
be a combination of this Fallacy with the last mentioned. 

A good instance of the employment and exposure of 
this Fallacy occurs in Thucydides, in the speeches of 
Cleon and Diodotus concerning the Mitylensans : the 
former (over and above his appeal to the angry passioiui 
of his audience) urges the justice of putting the revolters 
to death; which, as the latter remarked, was nothing to 
the purpose, since the Athenians were not sitting in judg* 
mentt but in deliberation, of which the proper end is expt* 
diency, ' 

It is evident, that ignoratio denchi may be 
used In reib- employed as well for the apparent rtfiUation 
of your opponent's proposition, as for the ap- 
parent establishment of your own; for it is substantially 
the same thing, to prove what was not denied, or to dit- 
prove what was not asserted: the latter practice is not 
less common, and it is more offensive, because it fre- 
quently amounts to a personal affront in attributing to a 
person opinions, ^c, which he perhaps holds in abhor- 
rence. Thus, when in a discussion one party vindicates, 
on the ground of general expediency, a particular instance 
of resistance to Government in a case of intolerable op- 
pression, the opponent may gravely maintain, that **we 
ought not to do evil that good may come:" a proposi- 
tion which of course had never been denied; the point 
m dispute being ** whether resistance in this particular 
case were doing evil or not" In this example it is to be 
remarked, (and the remark will apply very generally,) that 
the Fallacy of petUio prineipii is combined with that ol 
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ignoreBHo ehneki, wHch is a yeiy common and suceessftil 
pnetice; ffiz. the Sophist proves, or disproves, not the 
proposition which is really in question, but one which so 
implies it as to proceed on the supposition that it is al- 
ready decided, and can admit of no doubt ; by this means 
his ** assumption of the point hi question'' is so indirect 
uid oblique, ^t h may easily ^escape notice; and he 
yins establishes, practically, his Conclusion, at the very 
moment he is withdrawing your attention from it to ano- 
ihet question. 

lliere are pertain kinds of argument recounted and 
muned by Logical writers, which we should by no means 
universally call Fallacies; but which token^ nnf airly used, 
and to far as they are fiiliacious, may very well be re- 
ferred to the present head; such as the ''ar- 

, AixmnentoDi 

gumemimm ad komnnem;^ or personal argument, w^HomiiMav 
^€krgmmenimm ad verecundiamP ** argumentum 
ad popuhtm^^ ^c. all of them regarded as contradistin- 
guished from *^argumetUum ad rem" or, accor&g to 
others, (meaning probaUy the very same thing,) ** o^ 
fmdieiumP These have all been described in the lax and 
popular language before alluded to, but not scientifically : 
the **argumenium ad hominem" they say, "is addressed 
to tiie peculiar circumstances, character, avowed opinidtts, 
or past conduct of the individualf and therefore has a 
reference to him only, and does not bear directly and ab- 
solutely on the real question, as the ' argumentum ad rtviC 
does:" in like manner, the ^argumentum ad verecun>- 
iiam" is described as an appeal to our reverence for 
some respected authority, some venerable institution, ^c 
and, the V argumentiiM ad ^opuiwm^^ as an appeal to thsi 
prejudices, passions, ^c, <tf the multitude; and so of '^e 



resL .. Aloag vAh theae ja usually ^iiittmte4 *' ^fffgi^^ntm 
twn .ad ignoraniiam" wlpJch is heare Qi^oitte^. aa. l^eu^ 
evidenUy nothing more than .th^ .e^ipkiT3a^..of ,«^i|^ 
kind of Fallacy, in the widest Sjsnse of .tha,t word^ tawaxds 
such as are likely to be deceived hy it. Itiappe^a.tbe^ 
(to speak rather more technically) that ii\, the ''otfywigfr ^<r/ 
twm ad homintm^! the ^conclusion which fictuf^lj^ i is ostii- ^ 
blished, is jiot the absolute and ^nejcal ppie 4n' question* ^ 
relatiye and pfirticular; f^iz, not that *f4fttch;an4 mcjbi is 
the £ict," but that " this man is bound to adniiit <k»4B ^D* 
f)rmity to his principles, of Heasoni]|g, ,<» in^.eonsisteiicy 
yiiih his own con4uct».sitaffu>n»'' 4r^^^ . >SudLr«..OQQC^ 

,...M . . ii 1 . ■ •■ \\ . r ■• '■ 'I ': •- ' "t'tl';' 

« "The argtunentam ad hominem" will oAen have the effect 
of shifting the burden of proofs not tmjti^tly, to iht advdiidiry; 
(See ISui.) A comfnoa instaace is .tiiedeftace, xieitalaljr •the 
readiest and most concii»e^ frequently .ar0^' J0^ fi^J^^xangi^^i 
when accused of barbarity in sacrificii^g una^e^ding hares .or 
trout to his amusement : he replies, as he ihay safely do, to 
mbst of his assafltots, <* why do yoti Yted'on th^^^fti^h of "finli^ 
auilsT' ai4 that this a&swer.prc^es -Irafd,; is -anMijreslsd 'by 
its being usaaUy opposed by a palpable rialsc^hqodl "oix* tjptt/t^ 
animals which are killed for food are sacrificed to oar neussi- 
ties; though not only naen can, but a large prdportidn (probably 
i'^edt Majority)' c^ th^ ' human race acttlally^^d^,*^ Subsist In 
heaH)! and vigor winboot. flesh'^liet; and the eartlin!«|ild.!sap* 
port a much greater human population, w/^re. sm^^^ pr^ti<{^ 
universal. When shamed out of this argument they sometinies 
urge that the brute creation would overrun the earth, if we did 
not If ill them for food; an argument, whicfa," if it' werfe Valid at 
aUt* would not justify their feeding on JUkg though, if fairly 
fpUowed up, it would justify Swift's proposal for keeping -tlo:«ra 
the excessive population of Irelia.nd. The true reason, viz, that 
they eat flesh for the gratification of the palate, and have a taste 
ibr the pleasures of the table, though not for the sports vf the fieM| 
is one which they do not like to ttssign. 
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moa it is often both allowable and necessary to establish 
in order to silence those who will not yield to fiur general 
argoment; or to convince those whose weakness and 
prejudices would not allow them to assign to it its due 
weight : it is thus that our Lord on many occasions silen- 
ces the cavils of the Jews ; as in the vindication of heal- 
ing on the Sabbath, which is paralleled by the authorized 
practice of drawing out a beast that has fallen into a pit 
All this, as we have said, is perfectly £ur, provided it be 
done plainly, and avowedly; but if you attempt to tub' 
siitute this partial and relative Conclusion for a more gene- 
ral one — if you triumph as having established your propo- 
sition absolutely and universally, from having established 
it, in reality, only as far as it relates to your opponent, then 
you are guilty of a Fallacy of the kind which we are now 
treating of: your Conclusion is not in reality that which 
was, by your own account, proposed to be proved : the fiil- 
laciousness depends upon the deceit or attempt to deceive. 
The same observations will apply to ^argumetUum ad 
vereeundiamT and the rest. 

It is very common to employ an ambiguous Term for 
the purpose of introducioig the Fallacy of irrelevant Con- 
clusion: i t. when you cannot prove your proposition in 
the sense in which it was maintained, to prove it in some 
other sense* t, g. those who contend against the efficacy 
af faitht usually employ that word in their axg^uments'in 
the sense of mere belief^ unaccompanied with any moral 
or practical result, but considered as a mere intellectual 
process; and when they have thus proved their Conclu- 
sfen, they oppose it to one in which the word is u^ ii| a 
widely different sense.* '* : ' ^ .. ', -^ 

^— ^-^ ■ I ■ " — ^^.^^^— ^^— .11 .1 n il ■■ II I. 

• ''When the occasion or object in question is not snch at 
17» 
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The Fallacy of ignoratio elenchi is nowhere more 
common than in protracted controversy, when one of the 
parties^ after having attempted in ya^n to maintain his posi- 
tion, shifts his ground as covertly as possible to another, 
instead of honestly giving up the point An instance oc- 
curs in an attack made on the system pursued at one o! 
our Universities. The objectors, finding themselv^ un* 
able to maint^n their charge of the present neglect of 
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calls for, or as is likely to excite in those particular readers or 
hearers,- the 'emotions required, it is a common Uhetorical ftrtiiice 
to turn 'their attention to some otfject which will call forth these 
feelings *, and when they are too much excited to be capable of 
judging calmly, it will not be difficult to turn their Passions, 
once roused, in the direction required, and to make them view 
thtf case before them in a very difierent light; When the 
metal is heated, it may easily be moulded into the desired form^ 
Thus vehement indignation against some crime, may be direct- 
ly' ^ ed against a person who has not been proved guilty of itj and 
vague declamations against corruption, oppression, &c. or against 
the mischiefs of anarchy; with higb-ftown panegyrics on liberty, ■ 
rights of man, i^c or on social order, justice, the constitution, > 
law, religion, (f>c. will gradually lead the hcarexs to take for 
granted without proof, that the measure proposed will lead to 
these eviLs or these advantages; and it will in cpnsequence be- 
come the object of groundless abhotrence or admiration. For 
the .very utteraiicv of such words as have. Iei maltitiide 4}f whftt 
m^y be .cabled stitmUaUng ideals associated. with l^em, will .operate 
like, a charm on the minds, especially of the ignorant and unthink- 
ing, and faisie such a tuhiult of feeling, as will effectually blind 
their' judginent; so that a string' of vague abuse or ptnegyrie will 
often have the effect of a train of sound^ Argomei^v" . RkttorUi, 
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Mathemadi^s ia tfiat pboe. (to iwhicb Xk9gli9ci tbcfjr attaribut* 
cd the late generfli decline in those ^ddieSk) shifted theif 
grouad, ;aiid contended that that Univ^dUy was neyef 
&mou8 for Mathematicians: which aot Otoly does not 
establish, but absolutely overthrows, their own original 
assertion; for if it never succeeded in those pursuits, 
it coijd not have caused their late decline.. 

A practice of this nature is common in oral 
controversy especially ; viz, that of combating combathig 
b6th your opponents Premises alternately^ and iscsaiter- 
shifting the attack from the one to the other, 
without waiting to have either of them decided upon before 
you quit ft. 

It has been remarked above, that one class of the 
propositions that may be, in this Fallacy, substituted for 
the one required, is the f articular for the universal : sim- 
ilar to this, is the substitution of a conditional with a uni- 
versal antecedent, for one with a particular antecedent, 
which will usually be the harder to prove : e. g. yon are 
called on, suppose, to prove that *• if a/ny private interests 
are hurt hy a proposed measure, it is inexpedient ;" and 
ydu pretend to have done so by showing thai ^'-M all pri-' 
vate interests srre huf^ by it, it must be inexpedient:" 

Nearly akin to this is the v^y comiiioQ ease of pfumng ' 
something to be possible when it ought *to -have bee» * 
proved highly probable; or probable, when it ought to 
have b^en proved neetssary ; or, whiefa ^omes to the very 
same, proving it to be not necessary, when it should have 
been proved Ttot probable ; or improbable, when it should 
have beeniproved iii»po5»i^/e. Aristotle (in Rhet, Book II.) - 
complains of this last branch of the Fallacy, as giving an 
ui^due advantage to the respondent ; HMUiy a guilty. -pQrr 
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son owes his acquittal to this; the jtury eataidemg thai 
the evidence brought does not demonstrate the absohjte 
impossibility of his being innocent, though peihaps tho 
chances are imiumerable against it 

417. 

naiacTof Similar to this case is that which may be 
obje<^iom. called the Fallacy of objections: i. e. showing 
that there are objections against some plan, theory, or 
system, and thence inferring that it should be rejected; 
when that which ought to have been proved is, that there 
are more, or stronger objections, against the receiving 
than the reacting of it. This is the main and almost 
universal feUacy of infideb, and is that of which men 
should be first and pnncipaily warned. This is also the 
strong hold of bigoted anti-innovators, who oppose all 
reforms and alterations indiscriminately ; for there never 
was, nor will be, any plan executed or proposed, against 
which strong and even unanswerable objections may not 
be urged ; so that unless the opposite objections be set in 
the balance on the other side, we can never advance a 
step. '* There are objections " said Dr. Johnson, '* against 
a fUnuffit and objections against a vacuum; but one of 
them 'must be true."* 



* This is, as has been said, the principal engine employed by 
the adversaries of our Faith : they find numerons *' otrjections" 
against various parts of Scripture ; to some of which no satisfac- 
tory answer can be given; and the incautious hearer is apt, 
while his attention is fixed on these, to forget that. there aio 
infinitely more, and stronger objections against the supposition 
that the Christian Religion is of human origin ; and that where 
we cannot answer all objections, we are bound in reason and 



The yexy same Fallacy indeed is employed on the other 
side, hy those who are for bierthrowing whatever is esta- 
blished' as flDanas.^they e^p prove an objection against it, 
inlhootiifcoanderfbgnrwiMther aaar^ and. weightier, objec- 
liona Bmf.^iHQi He againsl titeir own schemes: but their 
oppaQCpUB .\hAteiithis decidsd advantage over tfaem^ tlMl 
they can urge with great plausibility, "we do not call 
Qpon yoa to •rejM at pnee whatever is objected to, but 

• 

merely to stupmut^ fpmr jmdgmmd, and not come to a da* 
dnon aS' Ibng'ins there arB reasonis on bctth rides:" now 
since. thewaiw«^.vfvttf'>^ leaaDos on bolh4ides, this imiv* 
deoision-is pnctioallythe very same thing as a dte itv m 
in^'fivdOTdff ihmasaMmgMkUevi thiags; the ddofoi triat 
becoooeii eqidvalaatto an acfmitoL* 



t », 



m eaador le adopt- tHbi hypothesis which lal^on onder the least 
That the esj^ is as I hare stated, I am authorized to assume,, 
from this circumstance: that no complete and consistent accovmi 
has ever been given of'iJuiia/tifnei' in whith the Christian Rdi- 
gion^ supposing U a kkman con^vait^f could kMte arisen and 
prevailed as it did. And yet this may obyio\«$fy be- demanded 
with the utmost fairness, of those who deny its di^ne origin. 
The Religion exists: that Ik the phenomenon; those who will 
not allow it to lUve eiome from GFod, are bound to solve the 
phenomenon, on some other hypothesis less open jo objfifitions} 
they are not indeed called on to prove that it actually did arise 
in this pr that way; bat to suggest (consistently with acknow* 
ledged tiotsj some probable way in which it may havq arisea 
recoQciiSahle.withaU the circumstances of the cose. That in^ 
ftde]9 have nev^i^.done. this, though they have had near 20QQ 
years to try, amounts to a confession that no buch hypothesis 
can be devised, ; which will not be open tQ greater objections 
Ihaa lie a^;ainst phristianity. 

* ** Not to resolve; is to resolve/' Bacon. 

How happy it is for mankind that in the mosemomeateon 
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FUiacyor Another fonn of ignoraiUo eieadbi, which m 
l^o^tSe <^ mther the more scrricwUe on the aide 
quertioii. ^£ ^^ retpmident, it, to prove or ikpvove jmm 
^ft of that which is requiied, and dwell on iktU^ auppieoa 
iag all the rest 

Tims, if a University is charged with eultivalbg en^ 
the mere elements of Mathematics, and in reply a liat 
of the hooks studied there is produced, should even any 
mu of those hooks he fufi demtMary, ^e charge id in 
fiumess refuted; hut the Sophist may then earnestly con- 
tend that Msie of those hooka ore elepnatary; and Aiua 
keep out of sight the real qn^adoo, «lz. wlieihiiir &^ are 
all so. This is the great art of the anfioerer of a hook; 
suppose the main positions in any work to be irrefiragable, 
it will be strange if some illustration of them, or wsm^ sub- 
otdinate part in short, will not admit of a plausible objec- 
tion; the opponent th^ joins issue on one of these inciden- 
tal questions, and comes forward with "a Reply" to ^uch 
and such a work. 

Hence the danger of ever advancing more than can 
be well maintained f since the refutation of that will 



eoncems of life their decision is generslly formed /h* tfaem by 
externa) circumstances : which thus saves them not only from the 
perplexity of doubt and the danger of delay, but also from the pain 
of regret ; since we acquiesce much more cheerfully ki tiiat which 
is unavoidable. 

• The Ctaakers would perhaps before now have succeeded is 
doing away our superfluous and irreverent oaths, if they had not, 
besides many valid and strong arguments, adduced bo laany that 
aie weak and easily refuted. 
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ofioD quash the whole : a gxiilty person may often escape 
by having too much laid to his charge ; so he may also 
by haying too much evidence against him, i. t, some that 
is not in itself satis&ctory : thus, a prisoner may sometimes 
obtain acquittal by showing that one of the witnesses against 
him is an infionoos in&rm^ and spy; though perhaps if 
that part of the evidence had been omitted, the rest would 
have been sufficient lor conviction. 

Cases of this nature might very well be referred also 
to the Fallacy iota^Aj mentioned, of inferring the Fal- 
sity^f the Conclusion from the Falsity of a Premiss ; which 
indeed is very closely allied to the present Fallacy: the 
real question is, ** whether or not this Conclusion otbgkt 
to be admitted ;^^ the Sophist confines himself to the ques- 
tion, ''whether or not it is established by this partictUar 
argument ;" leaving it to be inferred by the audience, if he 
has carried his point as to the latter question, that the former 
is thereby decided. 

$ 19. 

It will readily be perceived that nothing is ^^ ^^^^^^ 
less conducive to the success of the Fallacy in ^5<»wi"^<»* 
question than to state clearly, in the outset; either the 
proposition you are about to prove, or that which you 
ought to prove ; it answers best to begi^ with the Prewns^ 
es, and to introduce a pretty long chain of argument before 
you aiariveatthe Conclusion. The careless hearer lakes 
for granted, at the begi^ning, .that this chain will lead tc 
the Conclusion required; and by the time you are come 
to the end, he is ready to take for granted that the Con^ 
elusion which you draw is the one required ; his idea of 
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the quseslion having gradually become indistinct. This 
Fallacy is greatfy aided hj the' common practice bf sup- 
pressing the Conclusion and leaving it to be supplied by the 
hearer, who is of course less likely to perceive whether, it 
be really that " which was to be proved/* than if it were 
distinctly, stated. The practice Aerefore is at best sus- 
picious : and it is better in general to avoid it, and to give 
and require a distinct statement of ^he Conclusion in- 
tended. 



$20. 



Before we dismiss the' sul^ect of Fallacies, it 
may not be improper to mention the just and 
ingenk)U8 remark, that Jests are Fallacies;* t. 'i. Falla- 
cies so palpable as not to be likely to deceive any one, 
"but yet bearing just that reseniblence of argument which 
is calculated to amuse by the contrast ; in the same man- 
ner that a parody does, by the contrast of its levity with 
the serious production which it imitates. There is indeed 
something laughable even in Fallacies which are intended 
fox serious conviction, when they are thoroughly exposed. 
There are several (Afferent kinds of j6ke and raillery, 
whioh will be ibimdto correspond with the difi^reht kinds 
cf Fallacy: the pun (to take the simplest and most obvi- 
ous case) IS evidently, in most instances, a mock argu- 
ment^ founded on a palpable equivocation of the middle 
Term : and the rest in Hke manner will be found to cor- 
respond to the rtepectite Fallacies, and to be tmtiatioru 
^f serious arguftient 

_ - r~ 1 " •* ^ • ~ " ' I • • "" — 

♦ See Wallis's Logic 
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It is probable indeed that all jests, sports, or games, 
{watSiai) properly so called, will be fotind, on examina- 
tion, to be imiiative of serions transactions ; as of War or 
Commerce.* Bat to enter fully into this subject would be 
unsuitable to the present occasion. 

I shall sal]join some general remarks on the legitimate 
province of Reasoning, and on its connexion with Induc- 
tive philosophy, and with Rhetoric: on which points 
much misapprehension has prevailed, tending to throw 
obscurity over the design and use of the Science under 
consideration. 
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• See 80«M ezeenent .rwuirks on ** knifat^,* bk Dr. A« 
Smith's posthomouK Essaya 






BOOK IV. 

DISSERTATION ON THE PROVINCE OP 

REASONING. 

Loeio being concemed with the theory of Reasoning, 
H is eridently necessary, in order to take a correct view 
of this Science, that all misapprehensions should be re- 
moved relative to the occasions on which the Reasoning 
process is employed, — the purposes it has in view, — 
and the limits withm which it is confined. 

Simple and obvious as such questions may appear to 
those who have not thought much on the subject, they 
will appear on further consideration to be involved in much 
perplexity and obscurity, from the vague and inaccurate 
language of many popular writers. To the confused and 
incorrect notions that prevail respecting the Reasoning- 
process may be traced most of the common mistakes 
respecUng the Science of Logic, and much of the unsound 
and unphilosophicai argumentation which is so often to be 
met with in the works of ingenious writers. 

These errors have been incidentally adverted to in the 
foregoing part of this work; but it may be desirable, 
before we dismiss the subject, to ofier on these points 
some further remarks, which could not have been there in- 
troduced without too great an interruption to the derel- 
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opment of the system. Little or notlmig indeed remains 
to be said that is not implied In the principles which have 
been already laid down ; but the results and ii^jdications 
of those principles are liable in many instances to be dyer* 
looked, if not distinctly pointed out These supplement 
tary obsermtions will netther require, nor admit oC so 
systematiG an arrangement as has hitheito been aimed at; 
since they will be such as are suggested principally by the 
objections and mistakes of those who hare misunderstood, 
partially or entirely, the nature of the Logical system. 
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Much has been said by some writers of the ^^^^^g^^ 
superiority of the Inductive to the Syllogistic iSSSSSroto 
method of seeking truth, as if the two stood ^y****^**'^ 
opposed to each other ; and of the advantage of substi- 
tuting the Organon of Bacon fi>r that of Aristode, 4**> 4*^- 
which indicates a total misconception of the nature of 
both. There is, however, the more excuse for the con- 
fusion of thought which prevails on this subject, because 
eminent Logical writers have treated, or at least have 
appeared to treat, of' Induction as a distinct kind of argur 
ment from the Syllogism; which if it were, it certainly 
might be contrasted with the Syllogism: or rather the 
whole Syllogistic theory would idl to die ground, since 
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one of did very fizst' principleft it estafolisbes, is, tMt aU 
Retfloning, «q Wiiatever subject, is one and the same pro* 
cesa, whick inaj. be dearly ejdiibited in the ^rm c^ 8y^ 
logi8in& ' II is Jmdiy to he supposed,- therefore, that this 
ii^bB the delifaHate maaniiig of those writei»; though it 
must be . admitt^ thai they h&ve countenanced titb error' 
in question! by their inaccurate expre88i0n8. This inae« 
curacy aeem6 chiedyto have tfriaen from a vagueness in 
tj^ use of the word ** Induction," vdiich is sometimes em- 
ployed to designaite the process . of inioistiigmti^n and o^ 
collecting &cts; sometimes, the deducing of an inference 
from those &cts. The, /ormer of . these processes {pis, 
that ai observation and experiment) is undoubtedly dis- 
iinct from that which takes,.^ p|^ ^Q ^^ Syllogism ; but 
then it is not a process of argufnent ; the latter again u 
an argumentative process j, bul, th^ it is, like all other^ 
arguments, capable of bemg Syllogistically expressed. 
A.nd hence Induction has coi^e to be regarded as a ^m- 
tinct kind of argwneni from the Syllogism. This Fallacy 
cannot be more concisely or clearly stated, than in the 
teehnicid form with which we may. now presume our 
readers to ]be familiar. 

' > '*Jsichlctioii is distinct from Sytlogism : 

livduotiott is a prodtesof Reasoning f therefore 
" There 49 a process of Beascaiing distinct from SyUog^ism." 

Here, "Induction/* lyhich is the middle Terpi, is used 
in diiferex^t sens^, in the two Pr^mises.^ < / * 

Anai^ffof In ^ process of rea^mng by which we 
deduce, from our observation at certain known 
casfBs, an inference: with respect to .unknown oiies, we 
ore jempk^ng . a; Syllogism: in Bwrharn^ wkh the ma 
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jor* Premiss suppressed ; that being always sobsCiuntiallj 
the some, as it asserts, that ** what belongs to the individual 
or individaaliB we have examined, belongs to the whole 
class under which they come :" e. g. from an examinatioD 
of the history of several tyrannies, and finding that each 
of them was of short duration, we conclude, that ** the 
same is likely to be the case with all tyrannies ;" the sup- 
pressed major Premiss being easily supplied by the hearer: 
mz, "that what belongs to the tyrannies in question ie 
likely to belong to all." 

Induction, therefore, so &r forth as it is an _ 

Two senaea 

mrgumeni, may, of course, be stated Syllogisti- jJi^^J"*^ 
cally : but so &r forth as it is a process of in- 
qiiiry with a view to obtain the Premises of that argu- 
nent, it is, of course, out of the province of Logic, f 
Whether the Induction (in this last sense) has been su(H« 
cientiy ample, i e. takes in a sufBcient number of indi- 
vidual cases, — whether the character of those cases Las 
been correctly ascertained, — and how fiir the individuals 
we have examined are likely to resemble, in this or that 
circumstaQce, the rest of the class, ^c, ^c.^ are points 
that require indeed great judgment and caution j but this 



*Not the minor, as Aldrich represents it. The instance he 
gives will sufficiently prove this : " This, that, and the other 
Hiagnet attrtibt iron : therefore so do all." If this were, as he i^ 
sens, an Enthymeme whos&miinor is suppressed, the only Premiss 
which we could supply, to fill it up, would be, " All magnets are 
this, that, and the other ;" which is manifestly fktse. 

t And this is the original and strict sense of the word. ladoe^ 
tion means, properly, not the deducing of the. conclusion, but ths 
Mnging in, one by one, of instances, bearing on the point in que^ 
ti4W, till a sufficient number has been collected. 

18* 
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judgment and cnHtion are .not to be aided by Logig^ 
bficaiise they are, in reality, employed in deciding whether 
or not it is fair and allowable to lay .down vour Premises ; 
u e. whether you ai^e authorized or not, to assert, that 
** what is true of the individuals you have examined, is 
true of the wb^le class :'' and that this or that is true, of 
those individuals. Now, the rules, of Logic have nothing 
to do with, the truth or fi^lsity of the Premises, except of 
OQurse vfhen they are the conclusions of former arguments; 
but merely teach us to decide^ not whether the Premises- 
are fairly laid dowvk^ but whether the Conclusion JoHoMt 
fairly from the Prepixiaes pr not. 

§ 2. 
Whether the Prentiss m&y £iirly be aasumedL 

AMumptlon , . , » 

of Premises or not, is a point which cannot be oeciaea 

In Induction. '^ 

without a competent knolnrledge of the n^urt 
of the subject; e, g. in Natural Philosophy, in which the 
circumstances that in any case affect the result, are U3U»ll]|f 
(blx more clearly ascertained, a single mstance is often 
accounted a Sufficient Induction; e: g. hairing once asce^ 
tained that an individual magnet will attract iron, we are 
authorized to conclude that this property is universal: in 
the affairs of human life, on the other hand,. a much fuller 
Induction is required, as in the former example. In shoi^ 
the degree of evidence for any propositions we originally 
assume as a Premiss (whether the expressed or the sup- 
pressed one) is not to be learned from Logic, nor indeed 
hoxa. ' aiif mu distinct Science ^ but is the province of 
whatever Science furnishes the subject-matter of your 
argument. None but a Politician can judge rightly of the 



degree of evidence. of a propos^Uoa in ^oU^os: a Natu: 
ralisWia Natural History, 4*^ 4**^. , E. Q. fr<>ni i^^^^^^j^ 
e)LSimmaiJ^n x>f lO^tiy horned . animals, as jaheep, ^^"" 
C(0,ws, 4*<^ ^ r<Iatuf&list find;9i that they have cloven feet ; 
i^w his ikiU as a Naturalist is to be shown in judging 
whether these animals are likely to resemble in the. form 
of their feet all other horned animals ; and it is the exer- 
cise of this judgment, together with the ex;ami|iatio]:i of 
individuals, that constitut(^s what is usually meant by the 
Indttctive process; which is that by which we gain, 
properly, Tiew truths^ and which is not collected with 
Logic; being not what is i^trictly called Reasoning, but 
Investigation. But when this major Premiss is graioited 
him, and is combined with the minor, viz. that the animaly 
he had examined have cloven , feet,. then he i^aws the\ 
Conclusion Logically; viz, that ** the feet of all horned 
animals are cloven." * Again, if from several times 
meeting with ill-luck on a Friday, any one concluded that* 
Friday, universally, is an unlucky day, one .would obje^, 
to his Induction ; and yet it would not be, as an argument 
illogical ; since the Conclusion follows feirly, if you grant 
his implied Premiss, that the events which happened on 
those particular Fridays are such as must happen on all 
Fridays; but we should object to his laying down ihii 
Premiss : and therefore should justly say that his Indue- 
turn was &ulty, though his argument were correct 

• I have selected an instance in which. Induction is the 9^ 
frrmmd we baVe to rest on ; no reason, t&at I know of, having 
ever been assigned that coald have led us to eonjeeture Ais 
curious fiict a iifMrt, 
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-- And here it may be reraarked, that the or- 

Ibe mora ' ' 

doubtfaiPire. binary rule for fair argument, viz, that in air 
pSS^ iil ^ Enthymeme the suppressed Premm ^loltld ber 
always the one of whose truth Uast deubt cas 
exist, is not observed in Induction : for the Premiss whicli 
is usually the more doubtful of the two, is, in that, the 
major; it being in few cases quite certain that the indi- 
idduals, respecting which some point has been ascertained 
ore to be fairly regarded as a sample of the whole class^; 
the major Premiss, nevertheless, is seldom expressed, for 
the reason just given, that it is easily understood, as beingv 
mviiUis mutandis^ the same in every Induction. 

What has been said of Induction will equally apply tor 
Example : which differs from it only in having a singular 
instead oi a general' Conclusion ; e.g. in the instance 
above, if the Conclusion had been drawn, not respecting 
tyrannies in general, but respecting this or thai tyranny, 
that it was not likely to be lasting, each of the casesr 
adduced to prove thia would have been called an Example; 




Chap. II. 
On the Discovery of Truth, 
^ 1^ 



Whether it is by a process of Reasoning that New 
Truths are brought to light, is a qufiStion which se^ns 
to be decided in the negative by what has been already 
aaid; though many eminent writers seem to have taken 
for granted the affrrmative. It is, perhaps^ in a great 



t^puiH9t »■ di^ijUe concerning die use of words; bvH it in 
QoV &>t that . reaisoii, either uainter^stmg or uiiimpoxtaiit, 
fiace an ioaccuTate vtae of .language paa^ ofteii, in m^tteis 
of Science lead to confusion of thought,, and to erronoous 
eonclusioa. And, in the present instance^ much of h« 
undeserved contempt which hsis been bestowed on tha 
Logicsal s^s^tem may be traced to this source; for when 
any coe ha» liaid.down, that " Reasoning is important in 
the discovery of Truth," and that "Log^c is of no service 
in the discovery of Truth," (each of wh^h propositions 
is true in a certain sen^e of th^ terms employed^ but not 
in the same seQ3e)) he is naturally led tq, conclude; thot 
th^e are processes of Reasoning \o whi^ the Syllogistic 
thec^ does not apply, and« of .^ur^ie, to mi^cpi^c^iFe air 
»ogethei th^ laature of the Science. : 

In fi«w>tftiflipg the ^egativie side of the aj^ve question^ 
lluree diinga are to htr^^^pme^: fiiat^ that it is not cont 
tended that dis0oyeri<^ of any kind of .Truth can be madii 
(or at least ace usually ipade) m^A^ Reasoning; onlyi 
that Bea8<»ikig is not the whole of the procesfii nor the 
wl^le of ttial wMch« is ,iny^ztao|t therein ; seconAy^ thai 
Reasoning shall be t&)ten in the sense, not of eeerjf ezev* 
eise of tli9 Reason, but of Ar^^m^nifliiof^ in which Wi9 
have all along used it, and in which it has b^pn. defined 
by all the Logical wntefs, viz. *Vfrom certiMn gssnited 
^opositions to infer another projposition as the cons^ 
quence pf them:" thirdly, that by :a ** New:. Truths" bis 
understood something neither expr^sdy nor. virtually a«r 
Betted before, — ^not implied ^nd involved in any things air 
resudy known. 

To proire» theisu this point demonstmtively becomes in 
ilus nonoer perfectly ea^y; for sinc« all Reasonini; (19 
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the sense above defined) may be resolved into SyDo* 
gisms; and since even the objectors to Logic make it a 
subject of complaint, that in a Syllogism the Premises do 
virtually assert the Conclusion, it follows at once that no 
New Truth (as above defined) can be elicited by any 
process of Reasoning. 

It is on this ground, indeed, that the justly-celebrated 
author of the Philosophy of Rhetoric objects to the Syllo- 
gism altogether, as necessarily involving a petitio princi' 
ffii; an objection which, of course, he would not have 
been disposed to bring forward, had he perceived that, 
whether well or ill-founded, it lies against all argument 
whatever. Had he been aware that a Syllogism is no dis- 
tinct kind of argument otherwise than in form, but is, in 
fitet, any argument whatever, stated regularly and at fall 
length, he would have obtained a more correct view of 
the object of all Reasoning; whfch is, merely to expand 
and unfold the assertions wrapt up, as it were, and im« 
plied in those with which we set out, and to bring a per« 
son to perceive and acknowledge the fiiU fovee of thai 
which he has admitted ; to contemplate it in various poiats 
of view; to admit in one shape what he has already ad- 
mitted in another, and to give up and disallow whatever is 
inconsistent with it 

, JHor is It always a very easy task even to brbg before 
die mind the several bearings,*>~the various applica^ 
tions, — of any ^ne proposition. A common Term com- 
prehends several, often numberless individuals; and these 
/ ^ often, m some respects, widely differing from each other; 

and no one can be, on each occasion of his empl6ying 
touch a Term, attending to and fixing his mind on each 
ci the individuals, or even of the species ^so comprehend- 
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«d. It is to be remembered, too, that both Divisioa and 
Geofixalizatioa are in a great degree arbitrary ; L e. that 
we may both divide the same genus on several difierent 
lurincipies, and may refer the same species to ^veral dip 
ferent classes, according |o the nat^ire of the discourse 
and drift of the argument ; each of which classes will fur- 
nish a distinct middle Term for an argument, according 
to the question. E, G, If we wished to prove that " a 
bocse feels," (to adopt an ill<chosen example from the 
above writer,) we might refer it to the genus ''animal;" 
to prove that ** it has only a single stomach," to the ge- 
nua of " non-ruminants ;" to prove that it is ** likely to 
degenaate in a very cold climate," we should class it 
with ** original productions of a hot climate," 4^. 4*^« 
Now» each of these, and numberless, others to which the 
same thiag might be referred, are implied by the very 
tevm, ** homey" yet it cannot be expected that they can 
all be at once present to the mind whenever that term is 
uttered. Much less, when, instead of such a Term as 
that, we are employing Terms of a very abstract and, 
perhaps, complex signification,* as ** government, ju^ 
tiee,"4-«. 

The tea, Categoriest or Predicaments, whicl^ 
Aristotle and other Logical writBrs have treated 



■^■••OTwa 



• On this point there are some valuable remark^ in the PhUaso 
pkf of Rketarie itself, Book IV. Chap. vu. 

t The 'Categories enumerated by Aristotle, are e^(a, ytfvoyi 
woTov, xpScTif Toi, irdr«, ircio^ac, fx****! """»««'»'» ir&ax'^^ i which are Usual- 
ly rendered, as adequately as, perhaps, they can be in our lan- 
g[uage, Substance, Cluantity, duality, Relation, Place, Time, 
Situation, Possession, Action, Suffering. The Catalogue has 
been by some writers enlar^^d, as it is evident may easily be 
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oC being' certain general heads or mmma g^erd, to oht 
or more of which every Tenn' may be referred, ser^ tbfe 
purpose of marking . out certain tracks, as it were, whicli 
are to be pursued in searching for middk Terms, in eaen 
argnment respectively; it -being essential thai we sKouM 
generalize on a right principle, with a view to the question 
before us; or, in other words, that we should abstra<ct that 
portion of any object presented to the mind; which is im- 
portant to the argument in hand. There are expressions in 
common use which have a reference to this caution ; such 
us, ''this is a question, not as to the 'nature of the^^t^tj 
biit the magnitude of it:'' "this is a question of Im^or of 
^lace^ 4*^M i. e. *' the subject musft be referred to lli^ or to 
that Category." • , ^' 

with respect to die mkining of the Terma^ in qneition^ 
•* Discovery," and " New Truth;" it matters not whether 
We confine ourselves to the narrowest sf^nse^ or admit thtf 
* "dest, provided we do but distinguish i -there certainly 
i^okindtof^* two kinds of" New Tnttb" atid of- " Dis- 
i>,K«ivei7. covery;" if we take those woi'ds' in the widesf 
sens' ' in which they are ev^ used F^rst, such Truthiri 
as were, before they were discovered, absolutely uhfaiown,' 
being not implied by any thing we previously knew, though 
we might perhaps suspect them as probable; such are aB 
nuUUfM of fact strictly so called, when first made known 
to one ^ho had not any sucji previous knowledge, as- 
would enable him to ascertain them d priori; % e. by. 
Reasoning; as, if we inform a man that we have a* colony 

done by subdividing some of the heads ; and by others curtailed, 
as it IS no less evident that all may ultimately be referred to the 
two heads of Substance and AUribute^ or (in the language of some 
Logicians) AMiifffit. 
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at Botany Bay; or thai* the eaith is at such a distance 
from the sun ; or that platina is heavier than gold. The 
communication of this kind of knowledge is most usually, 
and most stKctly called information; we gain 
it from obtervaii&n, and from testimony; no 
mere internal workings of our own minds, (except when 
the mind itself is the very object to be observed,) or m^re 
diecossions in words, will make these known to us ; though 
there is great room for sagacity in judging what testimony 
to admit, and forming conjectures that may lead to profit' 
Me observation, and to experiments with a view to it 

The other class of Discoveries is of a very difierent na- 
ture. That which may be elicited by Reasoning, and 
consequently is implied in that which we already know, 
we assent to on that ground, and not from observation or 
testimony : to take a Geometrical truth upon trust, or to 
attempt to ascertain it by observation^ would be: ray a tota. 
ignorance of the nature of the Scietice. In the longest 
demonstration, the Mathematical teacher seems' 
<mly to lead us to make use of our own stoi^ ^ 

and -point out to us how much we had already admitted; 
and, in the case of many Ethical propositions, we assent 
at first hearing, though perhaps we had never heard or 
thought of the proposition before ; so also do we readily 
Mstni to the testimony of a respectable man, who fell us 
hat our troops have gained a victory ; but how different 
s the nature of the assent in the two cases. In the lattelt 
ve are ready to thank the man for his information, as bo- 
ng such as no wisdom or learning would have enabled us 
o ascertain; in the former, we usually exclaim, **very 
irueT "that is a valuable and just remark; that never 
ftruck me before 1" in^plying at once our. piactical igno- 
19 
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ranee of it, and also our^ consciousness that we possesB, ip 
what we already know, the means to ascertain the truth .of 
it ; that we have a right, in short, to bear owr testimony to 

its trutL 

To all practical purposes, indeed, a Truth of this de> 
/ sciiption may be as completely unknown to a man as the 
/ other ; but as soon as it is set before^ him, and the argu- 
j ment by which it is connected with his previous notions is 
made clear to him, he recognises it as something confomk* 
] able to, and contained in, his former belief 
I It is not improbable that Plato's doctrine of Reminisr 
^ cence arose from a hasty extension of what he had ob- 
served in this class, to all acquisition of knowledge what- 
ever. His Theory of ideas served to confound together 
matters of fact respecting the nature of things (which 
may be perfectly new to us) with propositions relating to 
our own notions^ and modes of thought; (or to speak, 
perhaps, more correctly, our own arbitrary signs;) which 
propositions must be contained and implied in those very 
complex notions themselves; and whose truth is a con- 
formity, not to the nature of things, but to our own hy- 
pothesis. Such are all propositions in pure Mathematics, 
and many in Ethics, viz. those which involve no assertion 
as to real matters of &cty It has been rightly remarked/ 
that Mathematical propositions are not properly true or 
fidse, in the same sense as any proposition respecting real 
iact is so called ; and hence the truth (such as it is) 
of such propositions is necessary and eternal; since it 
amounts only to this, that any complex notion which you 
have arbitrarily framed, must be exactly conformable to 



• Dugald Stewart's Philosophy, VoL II. 
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itself The proposition, that ** the belief in a future state, 
combined with a complete devotion to the present life, is 
not consistent with the \ character of prudence," would be 
not at all the le^s true if a future state were a chimera, 
and prudence a quality which was nowhere' met with; 
nor would the truth of the Mathematician's conclusion be 
shaken, that ** ciicles are to each other as the squares of 
their diameters," shoTiid it be found that there never had 
been a circle, or a square, conformable to the definition in 
rerum natnrd* 

The Ethical proposition, just instanced, is one of those 
which Locke calls " trifling," because the Predicate is 
merely a part of the complex idea implied by the subject • 
and he is right, if by " trifling^' he means that it gives 
not, strictly speaking, any inf>rmatian^: but he should con- 
sider, that to remind a man of what he had not, and what 
he would not hav^ thought of, ''may be, practically, as 
valuable as giving him information ; and that most propo- 
sitions in the best sermons, and all, in pure Mathematical 
are of the description which he censures. 



• Hence the futility of the attempt of Clarke, and others, to 
demonstraie (in the mathematical sense) the existence of a 
Deity. This can only be done by covertly assuming in the 
Premises the very point to be proved. No matier of faU ean 
be mathematically demonstrated; though it may be proved ia 
such a manner as to leave no doubt on the mind. E. O. I have 
no more doubt that I met such and such a man, in this or that 
place, yesterday, than that the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles: but the kind of certainty I have of these two 
truths is widely different ; to say, that I did not meet the man, 
would be false indeed, but it would not be any thing iiic(mceiiih 
wUe, telf-€OfUradictoryf and absv/rd fhai it woald be so, to deny 
tiw eqnality of the angles of a triangle to two right angles* 



\ 
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It is, indeed, rather remarkable that he should speak so 
often of building Morals into a demonstrative Science, 
and yet speak so slightingly of those very propositions to 
which we must absolutely confifie ourselves, in order to 
give to Ethics even the appearance of such a Science; 
ibr the instant you come to an assertion respecting a nuiP- 
ter of fact^hB that "men (i. <. actually existing men) are 
b<und to practise virtue," or **are liable to many tempta- 
'ticns," you have stepped off the ground of strict demonstra* 
tion, just as when you proceed to practical Greon^ry. 

But to return ; it is of the utmost importance 

biformatkn 

indiiiguue- to distinguish these two kinds of Discovery oi 
Truth. In relation to the former, as I have 
said, the **word informatM^ is most strictly applied; 
the communication of the lattejr is more properly called 
*' instT%et%an,^\ I speak of the luual practice; for it 
would be govag too fiur to pretend that writers ajre uni- 
fiNrpa and consistent in the use of these, or of any other 
term. We say that the Historian gives us inforvuUum 
respecting past times; the Traveller, respecting foreign 
countries: on the other hand, the Mathematician gives 
instruction in the principles of his Science; the Moralist 
ijistrucis us in our duties; and we generally use the 
expressions " a well-informed man," and ^ a well-instruct* 
ed man,'' in a sense conformable to that which has been 
here laid down. However, let the words be used as they 
may, the things are evidently different, and ought to be 
distinguished. It is a question comparatively unimportant, 
whether the term " Discovery" shall or shall not be ex- 
tended to the eliciting of those Truths, which, being 
implied in our previous knowledge, may be established 
Vy mere strict Reasoning. Similar verbal questionsy 
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indeed, might be raised respecting many other cases: 
e. g. one has forgotten (i. e. cannot recollect) the name of 
some person or place ; perhaps we even try to think of it, 
but m vain ; at last some one reminds us, and we instantly^ 
T€cogni$e it as the one we wanted to recollect ; it may be 
asked, was this in our mind or not ? The answer is, that 
ki one' sense it was, and in another sense, it was not 
Or, again, suppose there is a vein of metal on a man's 
estate, which he does not know of; is it part of his pos- 
sessions or not? and when he finds it out and works it, 
does he then acptirejBi Tiew possession or not ? Certainly 
not, in the same sense as if he has a fresh estate bequeath* 
ed to him, which he had formerly no right to; but to aU 
practical purposes it is a new possession. This case, 
indeed, may serve as an illustration . of the one we have 
been considering; and in all these cases, if the real 
distinction be understood, the verbal question will not be 
of nmch consequence. To use one more illustration. 
Reasoning h^s been aptly compared to the piMg together 
of blocks of stone ; on each of which, as on a pedestal, a 
man can raise himself a small, and but a small, height 
above the plain; but which, when skilfblly built up, will 
ibrm a flight of steps, which will raise him to a great 
elevation. Now (to pursue this analogy) when the ma- 
terials are all ready to the T)uilder's hand, the blocks 
ready dug and brought, his work resembles one of the 
two kinds of Discovery just mentioned, viz, that to which 
we have assigned the name of instruction : but if his 
materials are to be entirely, or in part, provided by him* 
seU — ^if he himself is forced to dig fresh blocks from 
the quarry, — this corresponds to the other kind of V» 
coYery. 

19* 
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fixj^^g^ Di». I baye hitherto spoken of the employment of 
eoreriea argument in the establishment of those hypo- 
thetical Troths (as they may be called) which relate only 
to our own abstract notions; it is not, however, meant to 
be inshiQated that there is no room for Reasoning in the 
establishment of a matter of fiict; bnt the other class of 
Truths have firft been treated oi^ because, in discussing 
subjects of that kind, the process of Reasoning is always 
the prineipcU, and often the crUy thing to be attended tOt 
if we are but certain and clear as to the meaning of the 
terms; whereas, when assertions respecting real existence 
are introduced, we have the additional and more impor- 
tant business of ascertaining and keeping in mind the 
degree of evidence for those &cts ; since, otherwise, our 
Conclusions could not be relied on, however accurate our 
Reasoning f# but, undoubtedly, we may l|y Reasoning 
arrive at matters of &ct, if we have matters of fact to sei 
out with as data ; only that it will very often happen that, 
** £rom certain &cts," as Campbell remarks, ** we draw 
only probable Conclusions;" because the other Premiss 
introduced (which he overlooked) is only probable. He 
observed that in such an instance, for example, as the one 
lately given, we infer from the certainty that such and 
aoch tyrannies have Veen short-lived, the probability that 
others will be so; and he did not consider that there is 
an understood Premiss which is essential to the argument; 
(vtz. that all tyrannies will resemble those we have already 
obseri^) whieh being only of a probable character, 
most attach the same degree of uncertainty to the Con 
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elusion.* An indwidwU £ict is not unfrequently elicited 
by skilinlly combining, and Reasoning from, those already 
known; of which many curious cases occur in the de- 
lection of criminals by officers of justice, and Barristers^ 
who acquire by practice such dexterity in that particular 
department, as io draw sometimes the right Conclusion 
from data, which might be in the possession of others^ 
without being applied to the same use. In all eases of 
the establishment of a general &ct from Induction, that 
general &ct (as has been formerly remarked) is tUiimaUly 
established by Reasoning; e, g, Bakewell, the celebrated 
cattle-breeder, observed, in a great number of individual 
beasts, a tendency to &tten readily, and in a great number 
of others the absence of this c(HUititution: in every indi- 
vidual of the former description, he observed a certain 
peculiar make, though they differed widely in size, color, 
^e. • Those of the latter description difiergd no less in 
various points, but agreed in being of a different make 
from the others: these &cts were his data; from which, 
combining them with the genera] principle, that nature is 
steady and uniform in her proceedings, he logically drew 
the conclusion that beasts of the specified make have 
universally a peculiar tendency to fattening : but then his 
principle merit consisted in making the observations, and 
in so combining them as to abstract from each of a roul- 

• 

♦ And the doubtfulness is mvMiplied^ if both Premises are 
uncertain. For since it is only on the supposition of both 
Ptemises being true, that we can calculate on the truth of the 
Conclusion, we must state in numbers the chances against each 
Premiss being true, and then multiply these together, to judge 
of the degree of evidence of the Conclusion. See Book III 
§ If. 
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•.itude of cases, differing widely in many respects, the 
circumstances in which they all agreed ; and also in con- 
jecturing skilfully how &lt the circumstances were likely 
to be f9und in the whole class: the making of such 
observations, and still more the combination, abstraction, 
and judgment employed, are what men commonly mean 
(as was above observed) when they speak of Itid^ction f 
and these operations are certainly distinct from Reasoning.* 
The same observations will apply to nimiberless other 
cases; as, for instance, to the Discovery of the law of 
" vis inertia, " and the other principles of Natural Phi- 
losophy. 

But to what class, it may be asked, should be r^erred 
the Discoveries thus made? All would agree in calling 
them, when first ascertained, " New Truths," in the 
strictest sense of the word ; which would seem to imply 
their belonging to the class which may be called by .way 
of distinction, " Physical Discoveries .•" and yet their 
being ultimately established by reasoning, would seem^ 
according to the foregoing rule, to refer them to the other 
, ^ , ^. class, viz. what may be called ** LofficaX Dia- 

liogical di8- JO 

wveriea. coveries ;" since whatever is established by Rea* 
soning must have been contained and virtually asserted, 
in the Premises. In answer to this, it is to be observed, 
that they certainly do belong to the latter class, relatively 
to a person who is in possession of the data : but to him 
who is not, they are New Truths of the other class ; for 
it is to be remembered, that the words " Discovery" and 
•• New Truths" are necessarily relative : there may be a 
proposition which is to one person absolutely knovm ; to 



See Book I. S 1. note. 
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another {viz. one to whom it haa never ocewrred^ though 
he is in possession of all the data from which it may be 
proved) it will be (when he com^ to perceive it, by a 
process of ijutruction) what we have called a Logical 
Discovery : to a third {viz, one who is ignorant of these 
data) it will be absolutely unknown^ and will have been, 
when made known to him, a perfectly and properly New 
Truth, — a piece of information, — a Physical Discovery^ 
as we have called it.* To the Philosopher, therefore, 
who arrives at the Discovery by Reasoning from his ob- 
servation, tfnd from established principles combined with 
them, the Discovery is of the former .class ; to the multi- 
tude, probably, of the latter, as they will have been most 
likely not possessed of all his data. 

It follows from what has been said, that in ^ 
Mathematics, and in such Ethical propositions g^g°yo 
as we were lately ^peaking o{ we do not allow 
the possibility of any but a Logical Discovery \ i. e. no 
proposition of that class can bf true, lyhich was not im- 
plied in the definitions and axioms we set out with, which 
are the first principles: for since these propositions do 
not profess to state any matter of fact, the only Truth they 



• It may be worth while in this place to define what is properly 
10 be called Knowledge : it implies three things ; 1st, firm beliefs 
Sdly, of what is Prue^ 3dly, on sofScient grounds, U any one 
e. g". is in doubt respecting one of Euclid's demonstrations, he 
cannot be said to know the proposition proved by it; if, again, 
he is fnlly convinced of any thing that is not true, he is mistaken 
in supposing himself to know it ; lastly, if two persons are each 
fittty confident, one that the moon is inhabited, and the other 
that it is not, (thoogh one of those opinions must be true,) neither 
of them could properly be said ft know the truth;- since he cannot 
have sufficient proof of it. . 
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ca/ji possess, consists in conformity to the original princi- 
pies: to one, therefore, who knows these principles, such 
propositions are Truths already implied, since they may 
be deye^.oped to him by Reasoning, if he is not defective 
in the discursive &culty; and again, to one who does 
not understand those principles, (i e, is not master of the 
definitions,} such propositions are in great measure, if not 
wholly, unmeaning. On the other hand, propositions re- 
lating to matters of &ct, may &e, indeed, implied in what 
he already knew ; (as he who knows the climate of the 
Alps, the Andes, 4*^. ^c, has virtually admitted the gen- 
eral fiict, that ''the- tops of mountains are comparatively 
cold;") but as these possess an absolute and physical 
Truth, they ma$f also be absolutely "new," their Truth 
not being implied by the mere terms of the propositions. 
The truth or falsity of any proposition concerning a trian- 
gle is implied, by the meaning of that and of the other 
Geometrical terms ; whereas, though one may uTtderstajut 
(in the ordinary sense of that word) the full meaning of 

the terms " planet" and ** inhabited," and of all the other 
terms in the language, he cannot thence be certain that the 
planets are, or are not, inhabited. % 

It has probably been the source of mubh perplexity, 
that the term ^true^* has been applied indiscriminately 
to two such different classes of propositions. The term 
definition is used with the^ same laxity: and 
much confusion has thence resulted. Such 
Definitions as the MatLema|ipal, must imply every attri- 
bute that belongs to the thing defined ; because that thing 
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is merely our meaning; which meaning the Definition 
lays down: whereas, real substances, having an inde 
pendent existence, may possess innumerable qualities (as 
Locke observes) not implied in the meaning we attach to 
their names, or, as Locke expresses it, in our ideas of 
them. " Their nominal essence (to use his lan- 
guage) is not the same as their real essence ;" Nominal De> 
whereas the nominal essence, and the real es- 
sence, of a Circle, ^c, are the same. A Mathematical 
Definition, therefore, cannot properly be called true^ since 
it is not properly a proposition^* (any more than an arti- 
cle in a Dictionary,) but merely an explanation of the 
meaning of a Term. Perhaps in Definitions of this class, it 
might be better to substitute (as Aristotle usually does) the 
imperative mood for the indicative: thus bringing them 
into the form of postulates ; for the Definitions and the 
Postulates in Mathematics difi!er in. little or nothing but the 
form of expression : e. g. " let a four-sided figure, of 
equal sides and right angles, be called a square," would 
clearly imply that such a figure is conceivable^ and that 
the writer intended to employ that term to signify such a 
figure : which is precisely all that is meant to be asserted. 
I( indeed, a Mathematical writer mean to assert that the 
ordinary sense of the term is that which he has given, 
that, certainly, is a proposition, which must be either true 
or fiilse; but in defining a new term, though the term 

« I mean in this place, that expression of a Definition in 
which the name is conjoined with that which is, properly speak- 
ing, the Definition of it, in the form of a proposition : as, e. ^. " a 
Triangle is a plane superficial figure bounded by three straight 
Unes:" the words in italics are what, strictly speaking, consti- 
tute the Definition; but what f am here speaking of is tha whole 
sentence. 
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indeed may be ill chosen and improper, or the Definidoii 
may be self-contradictory, and consequently unintelligible, 
the words "true" and "false," do not apply. The same 
may be said of what are called nominal Definitions of 
other things, u e. those which merely explain the mean- 
ing of the word ; viz. they can be true or fiilse only when 
they profess (and so far as they profess) to give the ordi- 
narp and established meaning of the term. But those 
which are called real Definitions, viz. which unfold the 
nature of the thing, (which they may do in various de- 
grees,) to these the epithet "true" may be applied; and 
to make out such a Definition will often be the very end 
(not as in Mathematics the' he ginning) of our study.* 

In Mathematics there is no such distinction between 
nominal and real Definition ; the meaning* of the term, and 
the nature of the things being one and the same : so that 
fio correct deJinitio7i whatever of any Mathematical term 
can be devised, which shall not imply every Jthing which 
belonors to the term. 



X 



When it is asked, then, whether sach great 
the word JDiscoveries, as have been made in Natural Phi- 

Reaaoning. 

losophy, were accomplished, or can be accom- 

« 

plished, by Reasoning? the inquirer should be reminded* 
that the question is ambiguous; it may be answered in 
the affirmative, if by " Reasoning" is meant to be in- 
cluded the assumption of Premises. To the right per- 
£>Tmance of that work, is requisite, not only, in many 

• Burke on Taste, in the Introduction to his "Essay on the Siit>> 
L me and Beautiful." 
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cases, ^e ' ascertainment of &cts, and 6f the degree of 
evidence for ^doubtful propositions, (in which observation 
and ejcperiment will often be indispensable,) but also a 
skilful selection and combination of known £icts and prin- 
ciples ; such as implies, amongst other ddtigs, the exe^ 
eise of that powerfol abstraction which seizes the common 
sircumstances — die point of agreement — ^in a number of) 
ciierwise, dissimilar individuals ; and it is in this that the 
greatest genius is shown.' ' But if ** Reasoning" be under- 
stood in the limited sense in Which it i^ usually defined, then 
we must answer in the negative ; and reply that such Dis- 
coveries are made by means of Reasoning combined with 
other operations. 

In the process I have been speaking oi^ there is much 
Reasoning throughout; and thence the whole has been 
carelessly called a ** process of Reasoning." 

It is not, indeed, any just ground of complaint that the 
word *' Reason ing^' is used in two senses ; but that the two 
senses are perpetually confounded together : and hence it 
is that some Logical writers fancied that Reasoning {viz, 
that which Logic treats of) was the method of discovering 
Truth ; and that so many other writers have accordingly 
complained of Logic for not accomplishing that end; 
urging that •'Syllogism** (f e. Reasoning; though they 
overlooked the coincidence) never established any thing 
that is, strictly speaking, unknown to him who has granted 
^e Premises: and proposing the introduction of a cer- 
^in •• rational Logic" to accomplish this purpose ; ». «. to 
direct the mind in the process of investigation. Supposing 
that some such system could be devised — ^that it could 
even be brought into a scientific form, (which he must be 
more sanguine than scientific who expects,) — that it were 
SO 
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• of the greatest coBceiyable utility, — and tliat it sbould be 
allowed to bear the name of *' Logic," (sinQe it would not 
be worth while to contend about a name,) still it would not, 
as these writers seem to suppose, have the same object 
proposed with the Aristotelian Logic ; or be in any respect 
a rival to that system. A .plough may be a much more 
ingenious and valuable instrument than a. flail: but it 
never can be substituted £>r it 

Those Discoveries of general laws of Nature^ &c. of 
which we have been speaking, being of that character 
which we have described by the name of " Logical Dis- 
coveries," to him who is in possession of all the Premises 
from which they are deduced; but being, to the multitude 
(who are unacquainted with many of those Premises) 
strictly *' New Truths," hence it is, that men in general 
give to the general facts, and to them, most peculiarly, 
the name of Discoveries ; for to themselves they are such, 
in the strictest sense ; the Premises from which they were 
inferred being not only originally unknown to them, but 
frequently remaining unknown to the very last; e, g. the 
general conclusion concerning cattle, which Bakeweil 
made known, is what most Agriculturists (and many 
others abo) are acquainted with; but the Premises he 
set out with, viz. the fiicts respecting this, that, and the 
othec, individual ox, (the ascertainment of -which £icts 
was his first Discovery,) these are what few know, or care 
to know, with any exact particularity. 

And it may be added, that these discoveries 
and sxperi- of particular &cts, which are the immediate re> 
suit of observation, are, in themselves, uninter- 
esting and insignificant, till they are combined so as to 
l^d to a grand general result; those who on each occa- 
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fkii uralcbed the motions, and registered the times of oc 
eultetioiL' of Jupiter's sateilkee, Httlethonght, perhaps, them* 
•ebres, what magmfioeot results they were preparing the 
way for* Bo that there is an additional cause which has 
eonfined the term ** Discovery" to these grand general con- 
elusions; aod* as was just observedi they bxb, to the gen- 
er^ity of men, peifectly New Truths in the strictest sense 
of the word, not heing implied in any previous knowledge 
they possessed. Very often it will happen, indeed, that 
the conclusion thus drawn will amount only to a probable 
conjechbte; which conjecture will dictate to the inquirer 
such an txpetimeni^ or course of experiments, as will 
fiiUy establish the &ct : thus Sir H. Davy, from finding 
that ^e flame of hydrogen gas was not communicated 
Sirough a long slender tube, Conjectured that a shorter 
but still slenderer tube would answer the same purpose; 
dns led him to try the experiments, in which, by continu- 
ally shortening the tube, and at the same time lessening 
lis boie^ he arrived at last at the wire-gauze of his safety- 
lamp. ' 

It is to be observed also, that whatever eredU is con- 
veyed by the word ** Discovery," to him who is regarded 
as the author of it, is well deserved by those who skilfully 
select and combine known Truths {especially such aa have 
been long and generally knowvb^9o as to elicit important, 
and hitherto "tmthought-oC conclusions; theirs is the mas- 
ter-mind: — «tpx(^««^»'(^ 0p^i^<^ Whereas men of very 
inferior poweis may sometimes by immediate observation, 
discover perfectly new &cts,' empirically; and thus be <f 



* Hence, Bacon arges us to pursue Tndh^ without alway» 
requiring to perceive its practical application. 
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■ervice in ftmuahing matmab to the othezs ;* to whom Atif 
stand in the aune relation (to fecur<4e a fonncr fflnMntbn) 
as the brkkmaker or, Bt^me^quanier. tcthei micfaitaot ftlia 
peooliarly cieditahjle to Adam SmiUit and to Mr. Maiduub 
that the data from which they diew such important Ooo« 
chisioQS>had been in every on^s handstinr aaDitaiies. " 

As 'for Mathenmtieal Diaeoveriea^ they (as: v» hatv 
before said) mast always^ bo of the. deaer^oh to wincih 
we haye givan the name of ** Logical Discorerieef- since 
to him who properly comprehends: thai meaning ^of the 
Mathematical terms^ (and to no oftherr'are the Tiiilhs 
thoQQselTes, .properly speaking, .intellijg[iblei) these resoki 
are implied in his previoi?^ knewle^gc^-'sinee they aie 
Logically deducihie ther^emn, lit is ttol« hoiweirer«(lneB]iil 
to be imjdied. that MaihevMticml Diseflhreriee are effiwted 
by pure. Reasoning, and by that smgif. Fear i&eugli 
there is not here^ as in Phyeiea, any exercise e£ Jitdgiocal 
as to the' degree of evidence of. the Rremissa, noir any. 
e3q;)erimenllB and observations, yet. there isrtkBMaBms call 
for skill in the selection and combination bf the PremiaeB 
in such a mann» aa shall be best^^enlated. te»iead te a 
new, ihaXiSfUnf^erceivtd and nmtkott^P^i CSonelnatoki! 

In fallowings indeed, and ioMng in a idemeinalration« 
nothing, is <;alled for but pure Reasonihg; bnt^Ae atnanp* 
tionof Premisei is not a fart of Reasoning, in the strict 
ukd technical sense of that term. Accordingly, there are 
many who can follow a Mathematical demcmstration, or* 
any other train or argument, who would not succeed iweU 
m/ram«^ one of their own.* 

« Hence, the Student mast not confine himself to this passive 

kiad of employment, if he would truly become a Mathema- 
tician. 
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For botli kinds of Discovery then, the Log* Qp^„,tio„ 
ical, as well as the Physical, certain operations ^^g^on. 
are requisite, beyond those which can fiiirly be*^* 
comprehended under the strict sense of the word " Rea- 
soning f in the Logical, is required a skilful selection and 
comlnnation of known Truths : in the Physical, we must 
employ, in addition (generally speaking) to that process, 
observation aifd experiment It will generally happen, 
that in the study of nature, and, universally in all that 
relates to matters of fact, both kinds of investigation will 
be united ; i. e. some of the fects or principles you reo" 
sen from as Premises, must be ascertained by observation ; 
or, as in the case of the safety-lamp, the ultimate Con» 
elusion will need confirmation from experience; so that 
both Physical and Logical Discovery will take place in 
the course of the same .process : we need not, therefore, 
wonder, that the two are so perpetually confounded. In 
Mathematics, on the other hand, and in great part of the 
discussion relating to Ethics and Jurisprudence, there 
being nojroom for any Physical Discovery whatever, we 
have only to make a skilfiU use of the propositions in our 
possession, to arrive at every attainable result. 

The investigation, however, of the latter class of sub- 
jects differs in other points also from that of the former. 
For, setting aside the circumstance of our having, in 
these, no question as to &cts, — ^no room for observation, 
— there is also a considerable difference in what may be 
called, in both instances, the process of Logical investiga- 
tion; the Premises on which we proceed being of so 
difibrent a nature in the two cases. 
20* 
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MsthenMUdd '^^ **^® ^® example of Mathematics, the 
Seam^ Definitions, which are the principles of our 
Reasoning, are rery fim, wod the .Axioms, 0till 
fewer ; and both axe, for the most part, laid down aad 
placed before the student in the oiiniset ; the introducti<m of 
a new Definition or Axiom, being of comparatively rape 
occurrence, at wide intervals, and with a formal state* 
ment ; besides which, there is no room for doubt eoncenir 
ing either. On the other hand, in ail Reasonings which 
regard matters of fact, we introduce, almost «t every slept 
fresh and fresh propositions (to a very great number) 
which had not been elicited in the course of our .Reason- 
ing, but are taken for granted; viz, &cts and laws ol 
Nature, which are here the principles of our Reasoningt 
and maxims^ or ** elements of belief" which answer to the 
axioms in Mathematics. I( at the opening of a Treatise. 
for example, on Chemistry, on Agriculture, on Political 
Economy, ^c. the author should make» as in Mathemat- 
ics, a formal statement of all the propositions he intended 
to assume, as granted throughout the whole work, both 
he and his readers would be astonished at the number; 
and, of these, many would be only probable, and there 
would be much room for doubt ^ to the degree of proba* 
bility, and for judgment in ascertaining that degree. 

Moreover, Mathematical axioms are always employed 
piecisely in the same simple form; e. g. the axiom that 
** things equal to the same are equal to one another," is 
cited, whenever there is need, in those very words; 
whereas the maxims employed in the other class of sub- 
jects, admit o^ and require, continual modifications in the 
application of them \ e. g, "^ the stability of the laws ot 
Nature," which is our constant assumption in in(|airies 
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felatiBg to Naldrd 'I%fl00ophy, tftooAMto xriaiiy dMereat 
alMipes, and in -some of them does not possess the same 
absohne certahity as in others; e, g, when, from having 
always observed a certain sheep ruminating, we infer 
Aal this indivldOid sheep will continue to runiinate, we 
assume that ** the property whioh has hitherto belonged to 
this sheep will remain unchanged;" when we infer the 
same property of all she^, we assume that "the prop- 
arty which belongs to this individual belongs to the 
whole species:'' if, on comparing sheep with some other 
kind of homed animals, and finding that all agree in 
rtmiinating, we infer that **all homed animals raminate,** 
we assume that ** the whole of a genus or class are likely 
to agree in any point wherein many species of that 
genus agree ;" or in other words, ** that if one of two prop- 
erties, ^c. has often been found accompanied by another, 
and never without It, the former will be uMversaily ae 
companied by the latter:" now all these are merely 
different forms of the ma^dm, that ** nature is uniferm in 
her operations," which, it is evident, varies in expression ^ ' \ 
in almost every difierent case where it is applied, and ' 

admits of every degree of evidence, from absolute moral 
certainty, to mere conjecture. ./ 

The same may be said of an infinite number of prin-^ . '^^ 
ciples and maxims appropriated to, and employed in, each >" ^ 
particular branch of study. Hence, all such Reasonings 
are, in comparison of Mathematics, very complex; re- 
quiring so much more than that doe^ beyond the process 
of merely deducmg the conclusion Logically fit)m the 
Premises : so that it is no wonder that the longest Mathe- 
matical demonstration should be so much more easily 
constructed and understood, than a much shorter train of 
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just Reasoniaf concerning real fiicts. The fcroier htm 
been aptly compared to a long and 8teq>, Ibut even and 
regular flight of atepa, which triefe the breath, and the 
strength, and the perseverance only; while the latter 
resembles a short, but rugged and uneven, ascent up b 
precipice, which requires a quick eye, agile Umbt, and a 
firm step ; and in which we have to tread now on thi» 
side, now on that — ever considering, as we proceed«^ 
whether this or that projection will afibrd room for our 
foot, or whether some loose stone may not slide from 
under us. There are probably as many steps of pure 
Reasoning in one of the longer of Euclid's demonstra 
tions, as in the whole of an argumentative • treatise oc 
some other subject, occupying perhaps a considerable 
volume. 

As for those Ethical and Legal Reasonings which were 
lately mentioned as in some respects resembling those of 
Mathematics, (viz, such as keep clear of all assertions 
respecting fiicts,) they have this difference ; that not only 
men are not so completely agreed respecting the maxims 
and principles of Ethics and Law, but the meaning also 
of each term cannot be absolutely, and for ever, fixed by 
an arbitrary definition; on the contrary, a great part ot 
our labor consists in distinguishing accurately the various 
senses in which men employ each term, — ascertaining 
which is the most proper, — and taking care to avoid 
confounding them together. 
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Siifos it s^pipea^ fcam what has been said, that uniTeiy 
fally a man v^vifii passes^ soxnethiog dae beeidea thie 
Rea8oaing-&cult7f U\ 9rd<er if oj^/^f that &cuky properly 
to his QWQ pvirpose, whatever that purpose may be; it may 
be rnqyired whether sqme theory could not be made out^ 
^respecting those; ** other aperaUani* and ** intellectual 
process^ distinct from ReasQuing, which it is necessary 
foi^ us somedxnes to employ in the investigation of truth ;"* 
mi4 w^iether rules cpulijL not b^ laid down for conducting 
them. , i , . ' t 

Something .ha8» mdeed, be^ done in this 
ymy by more than one wiit^r ; fnd more mig^ viieations if 
probably be accomplished by one who should 
fully comprehend and cfirefully bear in mind the princi* 
pies of Logic, properly so called; but it would hardly be 
possible to build iqp any thing like a regular Bcienct re^ 
specting these matters^ such as Logic is, with respect to 
the theory of Reasoning* It may be useful, however, to 
observe, that these '* otJUr operationi^ of which we have 
been speaking, and which are preparatory to the exereise 
of Reasoning, are of two kindsy according to the nature 
of the end proposed; for Reasoning comprehends /»* 
ferring and Proving ; which are not two different things, 
but the same thing regarded in two different points </ 

♦ D. Stewart 
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view : like the road from London to York; and the road 
from York to London. He who infers,* proves ; and he 
who proves, infers; but the word ** infer" fixes the mind 
first on the Premiss, and then on the Conclusion; the 
word ** prove," on (he contrary, leads the mind Jrom the 
conclusion to the Premiss. Hence» the substantives a^ 
rived from these words respectively are (Aea used to 
erpreaa that which, on each occasion, is last in the mind; 
Inference being often used to signify the Conclusion, (i. e. 
Proposition inferred,) and Proof, die Premiss. ' We say, 
also, "How do you prove that?" and "What do you 
infer from that?" which sentences would not be so prop- 
erly expressed if we were to transpose those verbs. One 
might, therefore, define Proving, "the assigning of a 
reason or argument for the support of a given proposi- 
tion;" and Inferring, "the deduction of a Conclusion 
from given Premises." In the one case our Conclusion 
is given, (i. e. set bdbre us,) and we have to seek tor drgur 
ments ; in the other, our I^mises are given, and we have 
to seek for a Conclusion: i. e. to put together oui own 
propositions, and try what will follow from them; or, to 
qpeak more Logically, in the one case, we seek to refer 
the Subject of which we would predicate something, to a 
class to which that Predicate will (afiimmtively or nega- 
tively) apply ; in the other, we seek to find comprehended, 
in the Subject of which we have predicated something, 
some other term to which that Predicate had not been 
before applied.t Ea^h of these is a definition of Rear 
soiling, 

• I mean, of course, when the word is understood to imply correct 
taiercnct, 
t " Proving" may be compared to the act of putting awap 



To infer, then, is the business of the Philoso- . _^ . 
fher; to provtt of the Advocate; the former, JJi^*^ 
from the great mass of known and admitted 
truths, wishes to elicit any valuable additional truth what- 
ever, that has been hitherto unperceived; and perhaps, 
without knowing, with certainty, what will be the terms of 
his Conclusion. Thus the Mathematician, e, g» seeks to 
ascertain what is the ratio of circles to each other, or what 
is the line whose square will be equal to a given circle ; 
the Advocate, on the other hand, has a proposition put 
before him, which he is to maintain as well as he can: 
his business, therefore, is to find middle terms, (which is 
the inventio of Cicero;) the Philosopher's to combine 
and select known facts, or principles, suitably, for gaining 
from them Conclusions which, though implied in the 
Premises, were before unperceived: in other words, for 
making " Logical Discoveries." 

To put the same thing in another point of view, we 
may consider all questions as falling under two classes; 
tnz- " What shall be predicated of a certain subject?" 
and which Copula, affirmative or negative, shall connect a 
certain Subject and Predicate: we inquire, in short, either, 
1st, "What is A?" or, 2d, "Is A, B, or is it not?" 
The former class of questions belongs to the Philosopher ; 
the latter to the Advocate.* — (See Rhet. Appendix G. 
p. 387.) 

any article into the proper receptacle of goods of that descrip- 
tion; "inferring," to that of bringing out the artich 'vhen 
needed. 

* The distinction between these two classes of ques^A/os is 
perhaps the best illustrated by reference to some case in which our 
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Snch are the respectiye preparatory processes in these 
two branches o( study., . They are widely difierent; they 
arise from, and generate, very difierent habits of mind; 
and require a yery different kind of training and pjrecept* 
The Pleader, or Controversialist, pi^ in short, the ^elo- 
rician^ in general, who is, in his own province, the most 



decision of each of the qnestions invalved in some a^ertion is 
controverted by different parties. JSJ. O, Paul says, that the 
apostles preached '* Christ crucified ; to the Jews a stambling* 
block, and to the Greeks, foolishness:" that Jesus, who had 
suffered an ignominious death, was the Messiah, the Saviour of 
the World, was a doctrine opposed both by Jews and Gentiles; 
though on different grounds, according to thdr respective preju- 
dices: the Jews, who "sought after a s^," (t. e. the coming 
of the Messiah in the clouds to establish a splendid temporal 
kingdom,) were "offended," — "scandalized," — at the doctrine 
of a suffering Messiah : the Greeks, who " sought after Wis- 
dom," (jLe. the mode of ikenuelves exalting their own nature, 
without any divine aid,) ridiculed the idea of a Heavenly Saviour 
altogether; which the Jews admitted. In logical language, the 
Gentiles could not comprehend the Predicate ; the Jews denied 
the Copula. 

It may be added, that in modem phraseology, the operations 
gf corresponding prejudices are denoted, respectively by the 
words " paradox" (a " stumbling*b]ock") and " nonsense" 
f * foolishness") ; which are often used, the one, by him who has 
been accustomed to hold an opposite opinion to what is asserted, 
the Other, by him who has formed %o opinion on the subject. 

« It is evident that the business of the Advocate and that of 
ihe Judge are in this manner opposed ; the one being to find ar- 
guments for the ^support of his client's cause; the other to as- 
certain the truth. And hence it is, that those who have ex- 
celled the most in the former department, sometimes manifest a 
deficiency in the latter, though the subjeU-maUer, in which thej 
are conversant, remains the same. 
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flkilM, may be but ill-fitted for Philosophical investigationi 
even where there is no observation wanted: — when the 
£icts are all ready ascertained for him. And again, the 
ablest Philosopher may make an indifferent disputant; 
especially, since the arguments which have led him to the 
conclusiqn, and have, with him, the most weight, may 
not, perhaps, be the most powerful in controversy. The 
commonest &ult, however, by far, is to forget the Philoso- 
pher or Theologian, and to assume the Advocate, im- 
properly. It is therefore of great use to dwell on the dis^ 
tinction between these two branches. As for the bare 
process of Reasoning, that is the same in both cases ; but 
the preparatory processes which are requisite, in order to 
employ Reasoning profitably, these, we see, branch off 
into two distinct channels. In each of these, undoubted- 
ly, useful rules may be laid down ; but they should not be 
confounded together. Bacon has chosen the department 
of Philosophy; giving rules in his Or^a«o». phjiosophiciii 
not only for the conduct of experiments to as-'"*^""^^* 
certain new facts, but also for the selection and combina- 
tion of known &cts and principles,, with a view of obtain- 
ing valuable Inferences ; and it is probable that a system 
of such rules is what some writers mean (if they have 
any distinct meaning) by their proposed " Logic." 

In the other department, precepts have been Rhetorical 
given by Aristotle and other Rhetorical writers, *"*i""'y- 
as a part of their plan. How far these precepts are to 
be considered as belonging to the present system,— 
whether "method" is to be regarded as a part of 
logic, — whether the matter of Logic is to be included 
in the system, — whether Bacon's is properly to be reck- 
oned a kind of Logic; all these are merely verbal ques- 

21 
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dons, relating to the extension, not of the Science, but of 
the name. The bare process of Reasoning, i. e. deducing 
a Conclusion from Premises, must ever remain a distinct 
operation from the assumption of Premises, however use- 
ful the rules may be that have been given, or may be 
given, for conducting this latter process, and others con- 
ne^ited with it ; and however properly such rules may be 
subjoined to the precepts of that system to which the 
name of Logic is applied in the narrowest sense. Such 
rules as I now allude to may be of eminent service ; • 
but they must always be, as I have before observed, com- 
paratively vague and general, "and incapable of being 
built up into a regular demonstrative theory like that of 
the Syllogism; to which theory they bear much the 
same relation- as the principles and rules of Poetical and 
Rhetorical criticism to those of Grammar; or those of 
practical Mechanics, to strict Geometry. I find no feult 
with the extension of a term; but I would suggest a 
caution against confounding together, by means of a com- 
mon name, things essentially difiejent; and above all I 
would deprecate the sophistry of striving to depreciate 
what is called "the school-Logic," by perpetually con- 
trasting it with systems with which it has nothing in com- 
mon but the name, and whose object is essentially dif^ 
ferent 

^ , , It is not a little remarkable that writers, whose 

Aristotle's ^ 

Ohrgmon and expressions tend to confound together, by meana 

of a common name, two branches of study 

which have nothing else in)jCommon, (as if they were two 

diflbrent plans for attaining one and the same object,) have 
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themselves complained of one of the effects of this con- 
fusion, viz. the introduction, early m the career of Aca- 
demical Education, of a course of Logic; under which 
name, they ohserve, **men now* universally comprehend 
the works of Locke, Bacon, ^c" which, as is justly re- 
marked, are unfit for beginners. Now this* would not 
have happened, if msn had always kept in mind the 
meaning or meanings of each name they used. And it 
may be added, that, however justly the word " Logic" may 
be ^ thus extended, wv. have no ground for applying to the 
Aristotelian Logic tie remarks above quoted respecting 
the Baconian ; whic h the ambiguity of the word, if not 
carefully kept in view, might lead us to do. Grant that 
Bacon's work is a p( rt of Logic ; it no more follows, from 
the unfitness of lAal* for learners^ that the Elements of the 
Theory of Reasoning should be withheld from them, than 
it follows that the elements of Euclid, and common Arith* 
metic, are unfit for boys* because Newton^t Prineipia, 
which also hoars the title of Mathematical^ is above their 
grasp. Of two branches of study which bear the samo 
name, or even of two parts of the same l)Tanch, the one 
may be suitable to the commencement, the other to the 
close of the Academical career. 

At whatever period of that career it may be proper to 
introduce the »tudy of such as are usually called Meta- 
physical writers, it may be safely asserted, that those who 
have had the most experience in the business of giving 
instruction in Logic, proj)erly so called, as well as in other 
branches of knowledge, prefer and generally pursue the 
plan of letting their pupils enter on that study, next in or- 
der after the elements of Math^batics. 



• i. e. in the Scotch umversities. 
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Chap. IV. 
Of Verbal trnd Real Questions, 

M- 

Thb ingenious author of the PhUosopky of Rhetoric 
having maintained, or rather assumed, that Logic is appli- 
cable to Verbal controyersy alone, there may be an ad- 
vantage (though it has been my aim throughout to show 
the application (^ it to all Reasoning) in pointing out the 
difier^ce between Veibal and Real Cluestions, and the 
probable origin ^ Campbell's mistake; for to trace any 
error to its source, will often throw more light on the sub- 
ject in hand than can be obtained if we rest satisfied with 
merely detecting and refuting it 

Every Question that can arise, is in &ct a Question 
whether a certain Predicate is or is not applicable to a 
certain subject, or wh(U Predicate is applicable;* and 
whatever other account may be giveii by any writer, of 
the nature of any matter of doubt or debate, will be found 
Diffisrenee ultimately to resolve itself into this. But some- 
wuSiMida tinies the Question turns on the meaning and 
reaiqneaUon. ^^j^^^ of'the terms employed; sometimes, on 

the things signified by them. If it be made to appear, 
Aerefore, that the opposite sides of a certain Cluestion 
may be held by persons not differing in their opinion of 
the mcUter in hknd, then that Cluestion may be pronounced 
Verbal; as depending on the different senses in which 
they respectively employ tfll terms, H, on the contrary 

♦SeeChap.iii.f3. 
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it appears that they employ tfie terms in the same sense, 
but still di^r as to the application of one of them to the 
other, then it may be pronounced that the Cluestion is 
Real, — ^that they differ as to the opinions they hold of 
the things in Questioir. 

I( for instance, two persons contend whether Augustas 
deserved to be called a ** great man," then, if it appeared 
that the one included, under the term "great," disinter- 
ested patriotism^ and on that ground excluded Augustus 
from the class, as wanting in that quality; and that the 
other also gave him no credit for that quality, but under- 
stood no more by the term ** great," than high intellectual 
qualities, energy of character, and brilliant actions, it 
would follow that the parties did not differ m- opinion, ex- 
cept as to the use of a term, and that the duestion was 
Verbal. Tf again, it appeared that the one did give Au- 
gustus credit for such patriotism, as the other denied him, 
both of them including that idea in the term ** great," then 
the Cluestion would be Real. Either kind of Question, 
it is plain, is to be argued according to Logical principles ; 
but the middle terms employed would he different ; and for 
this reason, among others, it is important to distinguish 
Verbal from Real controversy. In the former case, e, g. 
it m'ght be urged with truth, that the common use of the 
expression " great and good," proves that the idea of 
good is not implied in the ordinary sense of the word 
great ; an argument which couM have, of course, no place 
in deciding the other Cluestion. 

2l» 
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vwbaiQoe*. ^^ ^ ^V ^^ means to be supposed that all 
token^fo? Verbal Questions are trifling and frivolous. It 
*®*^ is often of the highest importance to settle cor- 

rectly the meaning of a word, either according to ordinary 
use> or according to the meaning of any particular writer 
or class of men : but when Verbal duestions are mUiaken 
fat Real, much confusion of thought and unprofitable 
wrangling. will be generally the result. Nor i? it always 
so easy and simple a task, as might at first sight ap- 
pear, to distinguish them from each other: for several 
objects to Avhich one . common name is applied will often 
have many, points of diflference. and yet that name may 
perhaps be applied to them all in the same sepse, and 
may •be fairly regarded as the genus they come under, 
if it appear that they all agree in what is designated by 
that name, and that the difilerences between them are in 
points not essential to the character of the genus. A 
cow and a horse diflfer in many respects, but agree in 
all that is implied by the term " quadruped," which is 
therefore applicable to both in the same sense.* So also 



* Yet the charge of equivocation is sometimes unjustly 
brought against a writer, in consoqnence of a grataitous as- 
sumption of our own. An Eastern writer, e. g. may be speaking 
cf " beasts of burden ;" and the reader may chance to have the 
idea occur to his mind of Horses and Mules; he thence takes 
for granted that these were meant; and if it afterwards come 
out that it was Camels, he perhaps complains of the writer for 
misleading him by not expressly mentioning the species; say- 
ing, " I could not know that he meant Camels." He did imI 
mean Camels, in particular ; he meant, as he said, " beasts of 
burden;" and Camels are such, as well as Horses and Mules. 
He is not accountable for your suppositions. 
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the hou8i» of the anclenta di&red ia many respects from 
ours, and their ships still more; yet no one would c<mr 
te&d that the terms *^ house" and ** ship " as appGed Uy 
both, are ambiguous, or that «7«o( might not fiurly be ren- 
dered house^ and m^ ship; because the essential oharac- 
teristic of a house is, not its being of this or that form or 
materials, but its being a dwelling for men; these there- 
fore would be caUed two different kinds of housf^; aind 
consequently the term " house" would be applied to each, 
without any equivocation, iif the sam^e sense: and so in 
the other instances. On the other hand, two or more 
things may bear the same name, and may also have a re- 
semblance in many points, and may from that resem* 
blance have come to bear the same name, and yet if the 
circumstance which is essential to each be wantmg m 
the other, the term may be pronounced ambignoua. 
JB. 6r. The word " Plantain" is the name of a common 
herb in Europe, and of an Indian fruit-tree: both are 
vegetables ; yet the term is ambiguous, because it does not 
denote them so far forth as they agree. Again, the word 
** Priest" is ap|died to the Ministers of the Jewish and of 
the Pagan "feligions, and also to ihose- of the Christian; 
and doubtless the term is so used in consequence of their 
being both ministers (in ' some sort) of religion. Nor 
would every difierence that might be found between the 
Priests of difierent regions constitute the term ambiguoB8» 
provided such differences were non-essential to the idea 
"^ suggested by the word Priest; as e, g. the Jewish Priest 
served the true God, and the Pagan, &}se Gods : this is 
a most unportant jidifforence, but does not constitute the 
term ambiguous, because neither of these circumstances is 
implied and suggested by the term 'I<p«^f; which accord- 
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mgly was applied both to Jewish and Pagan Prieate. But 
the term *Upt^ does seem to have implied the office oJ 
offering saerifiee, atoning for the sins o[ the people, and 
acting as mediator between man and the object of his wor- 
ship; and accordingly that term is never applied to any 
one under the Christian system, except to the ONE great 
Mediator. The Christian ministers not having that office 
which was implied as essential in the term 'Icfw^, were 
never called by that, name, but by that of nfw0vTe(fet* It 
may be concluded, therefore, that the term Priest is ambig' 
uous, as corresponding to the terma Upe^s and irpw^itf 
fN« respectively, notwithsatnding that there are points in 
which these two agree. These therefore should be reck<* 
oned, not two different kinds of Priests, but Priests in two 
different senses; since (to adopt the phraseology of 
Aristotle) the definition of them, so far forth as they 9I9 
Priests, would be different 

It i» evidently of much importance to keep in mind the 
.above distinctions, in order to avoid, on th^ one hand, 
stigmatizing as Verbal controversies, what in reality are 
not such, merely because the Question turns on the ap- 
plicability of a certain Predicate to a certain subject; 
or, on the other hand, falling into the opposite error o^ 
mistaking words for things, and judging of men's agrees 
ment or disagreement in opinion in every case, merely 
from their agreement or disagreement in the terms en»- 
pioyed. 



♦ Prom which our word Priest is derived, but which (it ts 
remarkable) is never translated " Priest" ia our version of the 
Scriptures, but " Elder." 
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Chap. V. 

Of Realism, 

Nothing has a greater tendency to lead to the mistake 
just noticed, and thus to produce undetected Verbal Clues- 
tions and fruitless Logomachy, than the prevalence of the 
notion of the Realists,* that genus and species are some 
real Things, ejusting independently of our conceptions 
and expressions; and that, as in the case of singular 
terms there is some real individual corresponding to each, 
so in jcommon terms, also,^ there is something correspond- 
ing to each, which is the object of our thoughts when we 
e^lploy any such ternLf 



• It is well known what a long and AirioiiB oonttovvrsf 
dzlsted in aJl the universities of Europe between the sects of the 
Realists and the Nominalists ; the heat of which was allayed by 
the Reformation, which withdrew men's attention to a more im- 
portant question. 

t A doctrine commonly, bat falsely attributed to Aristotliei 
who ejcpreasly contradicis it He calls individnals "primaiy 
Substances'* (ffiurai oiaiai^) Genus and Species " secondary,** as 
not denoting (r6fe n) a " really-existing thing," Tlava A o^U ioint 

r6St Tt mriitaivtiv. 'Et2 fAv o^v rCiv irpoiriiiv o6o-i«3r i»afL^t90^ir}^T9lf kA 

ivrtp. 'Brl a riiy imrripwf o^iwv^^AINETAI ^2r h^ioltot iy v^^^fMin 
•^ wpo0iilY0f(af r669 rt ajiftahttp, Brav citj;, &vBpwroff Ij ^dop' OY MHN 

PE AAHOES' axxa /idXXor woT6^ r< anftaivtr «. r. >. AristotlSi 
OUeg, % 3. 
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There is one circumstance which ought to be noticed^ 
as having probably contributed not a little to hster this 
Technical ®''®^- ^ mean the peculiar technical sense of 
SSrtb^'^^^« word "Species" when applied to organized 
^^1^^ Beings, It has been laid down in the course of 
*°*^ this work, that when several individuals are ob- 
served to resemble each other in some point, a common 
name may be assigned to them denoting that point,— 
ap]dying to all or any of them so fer forth as respects thai 
common attribute, — and distinguishing them from aB 
others; as, e. g. the several individual buildings, which, 
however dif!erent in other respects, agree in being con- 
structed for men's dwelling, are called by the common 
name of "JElouse :'' and it was added, that as we select 
at pleasure the circumstance that we choose to abstract, 
we may thus refer the same Individual to several difierent 
species, according as it suits our purpose; and the same 
in respect of the reference of Species to Genus: whence 
it seems plainly to follow that Genus and Species are no 
real things existing independent of our thoughts, but are 
creatures of our own minds. Yet in the case of Species of 
organized Beings, it seems at first sight as if this rule did 
not hold good ; but that the Species to which each individual 
belongs could not be in any degree arbitrarily ^xfid by us, 
but must be something real, unalterable, and independent 
of our thoughts. Caesar or Socrates, for instance, it may 
be said, must belong to the Species Man, and can belong 
to no other; and the like, with any indi/idual Brute, or 
Plant. On the other hand, if any one utters such a propo- 
sition as ** Argus was a mastiff," to what head of. Predi- 
cables would this Predicate be refened? Surely our 
logical principles would lead us to answer, that it is the 
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$peeies; since it could hardly be called an Accident, and 
is niani£3Stly no other Predicable. And yet every Natu- 
ralist would at. once pronounce that Mastiff is no distinct 
Species, but only a variety of the Species Dog. This 
however does not satisfy our, inquiry as to the head of 
Predicables to which it is to be referred. 

The solution of the difficulty is to be found in the con 
sideration of the peculiar technical sense of the word 
"Species" when applied to organized ^^g^^soeciea 
in which case it is always applied (when wejgjjjjjjjjjj**^^ 
are speaking strictly, as naturalists) to such indi- *^™ ^~*««y. 
yiduals as are supposed to be descended from a common 
stock, or which might have so descended; viz. which 
resemble one another '(to use M. Cuvier's expression) as 
much as those of the same stock do. Now this being a 
point on which all (not merely Naturalists) are agreed 
and since it is a matter of fact that such and ^^^ - 
such individuals are, or are not, thus connected, Jfeil^ of 
it follows, that every question whether a certain •"*^*™'°^ 
individual Animal or Plant belongs to a certain Species or 
not, is a question not of mere arrangement, but of fact 
But in the case of questions respecting Genus it is other- 
wise. If) e, g, two Naturalists difiered, in the one placing 
(as Linnsus) all the species of Bee under one Genus, 
which the other subdivided (as later writers have done) 
into several genera, it would be evident that there was no 
question of fact debated between them, and that it was 
only to be considered which was the more convenient 
arrangement; ii| on the other hand, it were disputed 
whether the African and the Asiatic Elephant are distinct 
Species, or merely varieties, it would be equally manifest 
that the question is one of &ct; since both would allow 
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that if they were deacended (or might have descended) 
from the same stock, they were of the same Species, and if 
otherwise, of two : this is the &ct, which they endeavour 
to ascertain, by such indications as are to be found. 

For it is to be further observed, that this fact being one 
which cannot be directly known, the consequence is, that 
the marks by which any Species of Animal or Plant is 
knowut are not the very Differentia which eorutiUUes that 
Species. Now, in the case of unorganized beings, these 
two coincide ; the marks by which a diamond, 
Species^is ** ^' ^® distinguished from other minerals, being 
^JJJJgSe ^^® v®^ Differentia that constitutes the Species 
Differentia. ]3j[jmjQjj^ ^j^^ tjj^ same is the case in the 

Genera of organized beings likewise : the Linnsean Genus 
** Felis," e. g. (when considered as a Species, i. «. as fil- 
ing under some more comprehensive class) is distinguish* 
ed from others under the same Order, by those very 
marks which constitute its Differentia. But in the Infims 
Species (according to the view of a Naturalist) of plants 
and animalsi this, as has been said, is not the case ; since 
h&e the Difierentia which constitutes each Species in- 
cludes in it a circumstance which cannot be directly as- 
certained, (viz, the being sprung from the same stock,) 
but whid^ we conjecture from circumstances of resem- 
blaoee; so that the marks by which a Species is known, 
are not in truth the whole of the Differentia itself but »«- 
4icationg of the existence of that Differentia; viz, indica- 
tions of descent from a common stock.* 



• There are few, and but a few, other Species to which the 
same dnervations will in a great degree apply ; I mean in which 
flie Dyiwrmtim which cmstikUes the Species, and the mark hf 
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Hmce it J8 that Species, iin the case of organized beingi, 
appears to he something real, wad independent of our 
thoughts and language; and hence, naturally enough, the 
same notions have h^en oi^en extended to the €fe7ura 
also, and to Species of other things: so that men hava 
an idea of each individual of e^ery description trulf 
belonging 'to aome one Species and no other ; and each 
Specks in Uke manner to some dae Genus; whether we 
happen to be right or not in the ones to which we refer 
them. 

Few, if any indeed, in the present day aTow and main- 
tain this doctnne; but those who are not especially on their 
guard, are perpettially sliduig into it unawanw. 

Nothmg so much conduces to this as Ifae ^traaeferred and 
«ec<»idary use of the words "same,"* ''one andj^^jy^yjjy^^ 
the same," ^identical," ^«. when it IsaMtclMrlyS^^'iSf* 
perceived and carefully borne in mind, that they °"' ^ 
art employed in a secondary sense, BXidiihat mose 'frequent- 
ly eren than in the primary. ^ 

Suppose, e. g, a thousand peorsons are ^dufdcing <of "Ihe 
Sun, it is evident it is one and the samedndmdaalobyeat 
OB whieh all these minds are employed; ao "^r all is 
clear: but suppose all these persons are liiinking of a 
Triangle; — ^not any individual triangle, but €hriangie in 



which the Species is Arfknvn, are not the same: e, g, "^arde; :" 
the Differentia of which is that it be committed " with malice 
aforethought ;" this cannot be directly ascertained ; and therefore 
we distinguish nntrder from any other homicide by circimBtaosce 
of preparation, ^c. which are not in reality the Differentia, bat 
indications of the Differentia; i. e, grounds fur concluding that the 
malice did exist. 
« See Appendix, No. I. art. Same, 
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general; — and considering, perhaps, the equality of its 
angles to two right angles; it would seem as i£ in this 
case also, their minds were all employed on "one and 
the same" object: and this, object of their thoughts, k 
may be said, cannot be the mere word '* triangle," but thai 
which is meant by it; nor again, can it be every thing 
that the word will apply to, for they are not thinking of 
triangles^ but of one thing. Those who do not acknow- 
ledge that this **one thing" has an existence independent 
of the human mind, are in general content to tell us, by 
way of explanation, that the object of their thoughts is 
the abstract '* idea" of a triangle ;* an explanation which 
satisfies, or at least sii^ices many; though it may be 
doubted whether th^ very clearly understand what sort 
of a thing an " idea" is, which may thus exist in a thou- 
sand different minds at once, and yet be "one and the 



same.'* 



' The &et is, that ** unity" and "sameness" are in such 
cases employed, not in the primary sense, but to denote 
perfect similariiy. When we say that ten thousand difie- 
rent persons have all "one and the same" Idea in their 
minds, or are all of "one and the same" Opinion, we 
mean no more than that they are all thinking exactlf 
alike f when we say that they are all in the "same" 
posture, we mean that they are all placed alike ; and so 
also they are said all to have the " same" disease, when 
they are all diseased alike. 

One instance of the confusion of thought and endless 
logomachy which may spring from inattention to this am- 

* OneeptnuUists is a name sometimes applied to those who 
adopt this explanation; to which class Lock« is referred. 
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Kguity of the words ** same," 4*^.« is afforded by the oon* 
trovenry arising out of a sermon of Dr. King, (Aiehbishop 
of Dublin,) published about a century ago. He r^ 
marked, (without ex'pressing himself perhaps with so much 
guarded precision as the vehemence of his opponents 
rendered needful,) that ** the attributes of the Deity {viz^ 
Wisdom, Justice, 4^.) are not to be regarded as the satM 
with those human qualities which bear the same names, 
but are called so by resemblance and analogy only.'* 
For this he was decried by Bishop Berkeley and a host 
of other objectors, down to the present time, as an Athe- 
ist, or little better. If the divine attributes, they urged« 
are not precisely the same in kind (though superior^ in 
degree) with the human qualities which bear the same 
name, we cannot imitate the Deity as the- Scriptures 
require; — ^we cannot know on what principles we shall 
be judged; — we cannot be sure that Grod exists at all; 
with a great deal more to the same purpose ; all of which 
would have been perceived to be entirely needless, had 
the authors but recollected to ascertain the meaning of 
tibe principal word employed. For, 1st, When any two 
persons (or other objects) are said to have the '^mmm" 
quality, accident, 4*^-« what we predicate oi them is evi* 
dently a certain resemblance, and nothing elaa One maB, 
«. g, does not feel another's sickness ; but they are said to 
have the " same" disease, if they are precisely similar in 
respect of their ailments: and so also they are said to 
have the same complexion^ if the hue and texture of their 
skins be alike. 2iliy, Such qualities as are entdxely rela* 
iit^, — ^which consist in the relation borne by the subject 
lO certain other things, — in these, it ^is manifest, the only 
reMml.'iance dm cun e\ut is, rtstm'fancj of relalion^ u «. 
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ANAUDQY:. C!duni^g!e> e, g, consista ia the relfttiim in 
iphkh aoA staiiids (iy vy a^jefvy mSf ny^f, AriBt) toiraida 
dmgen; Tempemnce or Intempenince, towards bodily 
pleaanres, 4^. When it is saidi therefore, of two coum" 
geous men, that they have both the tiMU quali^« the 
only meaning this aaj^reesion can have, is, that they are^ 
ao &r, completely aauilogwA in their characters.; — Yokp^ 
ing similar ratios to certain similar objects. In short* asi 
in all qualitiesi sameness can meim only strict resemblAnce^ 
sa, in thoas which are of a> relative nature» resemidance 
can mean only awalogy. Thus it appeai«, that what 
Dc King has been> so vehemently censiured for asserting 
leepecting the Deitor, is literally true even with respect, to 
moQi themselves; iTiif. that it is only by Analog]^ that. two 
personSi can be said to possess the same virtue, or other 
sndt f^iali^r. SidLy* But what he means is plakjj^.that 
this analogy is &|! less etcoict atkd^ cam^lete in the case of a 
mmf/vriftoii: betimen the Deity and his cxeature8,.thau be- 
tHKien^ onja maa a«d another.; which surely no one would 
fentwier tOr deny. But the doctrine against which, tfaa 
attacks iam hmot diveeied, is. seif-evidant, the moment wis 
coMider l&a meaning of the tenm eg^oyed.* 

in ^6) fiitnsdMBtidn and Notes to the bst* editieMk of 
iuehlMbiop KSng^s Discourse, I hsve coaatdefed. the malp 
Inrs. in debatei more fiiUy; but this slight notice of them 
has baenr intveduced in this place, aa closely cenneded 
withithe present subject 

• See Dr. Coplestoa's excellent Analysis and Defence of 
Anhlnsbop King's principles, in the Notes to his "Four DIs- 



The origin of this secondary sense of tho 
•mUguity of words, ** Same," " one," " identical," 4^. (aa 
attention to which would clear away an incalcu- 
tftbl6 mass of confused Reasoning and Logomachy,) is 
easily to be traced to the use of Language and of othef 
signs, for the purpose of mutual conmiunication. If any one 
utters the " one single" word " triangle," and gives " one 
single" definition of it; eaqh of the persons who hear 
lum fonns a certain notion in his own mind, not difftrhig 
in any respect from that of each of the rest; they are 
said therefore to have all **OHe and the same" notion, 
because resulting from, and corresponding with, (that 
which is, in the primary sense) '*one and the same"' 
expression; and there is said to be "one single" idea of 
every triangle (considered merely as a triangle) because 
one single name or definition is equally applicable to each. 
In like manner, all the coins struck by the same single 
die, are said to haye '* one and the same " impression, 
merely because the (numerically) one description which* 
siuto one of these coins, will equally suit any other thai 
» exactly like it 

It is not mtended to recommend the disuse of the 

* 

words *' same," ** identical," ^e. in this transferred sense; 
«rhieh, if it weie detiiabie. would be utterly impraetioiftle ; 
bat merely a steady attention to the ambiguity thus intrb* 
4aced, uid watchfiihiess against the errors thence arising.* 

• It is with words as with mcne^. Those who know the 
/alue of it best, are not therefore the least liberal. We may 
lei^ readily and largely ; and though this be done quietly aad 

22* 
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The difficulties and perplexities which have involved the 
^estions respecting personal identity, among others, may 
be traced principally to the neglect of this caution.* 
But a full consideration of that question would be tmsaita- 
ble to the subject of tlus work. 



witkoat ostentatioQ, there is ao iMirm in keeping- am exact ac- 
count in onr private memorandum-book of the sums, the persons,, 
and the occasions on which they .were lent. It may be, we 
shall want them again for our own use; or they may be em- 
ployed by the borrower for a wrqng panose ; or they may have 
been so long in his possession that he b^ins to look upon; thenfc 
as his own. In either of which, cases it is aUowable, and. even, 
right, to call them in. " Logic VindicatecJ." Oxford, 1809. 

• I mean that many writers have sought an explanation of the 
primary sense of i^potity (viz. personal) by looking to the secentt- 
ary. Any groim mtAi t* g, is» in the primaiy sense, the «i«k pei>- 
son he was when a child: this sameness is, I. conceive, a simple 
notion, which it is vain to attempt explaining by any other more 
simple ; but when philosophers seek to gain a clearer notion of it 
by looking to the cases in which sameness is predioatod in another 
sense,, vi«r. HmilarUyt.swstL as. exists between several indivMuaia 
denoted by a common name, (as when we say that there are grow* 
ing on Lebanon some of the same trees with which the Temple was 
built, meaning cedars of that species^) this is surely as idle as if 
va were to atteoBpt: explaining the primaiy senses e. gi of ** rage,' 
as it exists in the hmnan mind, by directing our attti»tio» Uk thft 
" rage" of the sea. Whatever personal identity does consist in, 
it is plain that it has nothing to do with similarity , since every one 
wdixl^ be ready to say, "' When I WAS a child, I thought as a child, 
-^ spafaj H « «li9d/-««I) nadetotoodf as. a ckilA (> hot trhan I became 
^rWttx^, Injfoi^ amj cbildish.UunfB,? 
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LIST 06^ WORDS* BXPLAJSaQD IN THE POUtOWIlia 

Argument, H^ce. — See Reason, Same. 

Aothority. Whfi Bin. 

Can. — See May. Identical. — See One, Therefore. — SeeWh} 

Capable. —- See Possi* Same. Tmtfa. 

me, ImpoBBifaie»Ife- Immsihility; Why^ 

cessary. Indifference. Whence.— See Why. 

Case. Law. 

Why. Necessary. 

Gtertam. OldL - TalHe. 

Church. Cnr.. V4ealth. 

Election. P n « n. • Jibor. 

Expect. FMBiol^ CftpitiiL 

Sjmeri«Qc«, Biietu SLenu 

Falsehood.— iSistf Truth-Reason. Wases. 

Gospel* RttgeaefatiiNik Ptofiti* 



Qx cBwtAm immmB wmcHi are psqvluu»lt uabxjb to 



It has appeared to me desirable to. illustrate the impor- 
tance of attending to the ambiguity of terms, by a greater 
number of instances than could have been conveniently 
either inserted in the context, or introduced in a note, 
without too much interrupting the course of the discus- 
sion of Fallacies. 

I have purposely selected instances from Tarious sal 
jecta^. and some from the most important; being codp 
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Tinced that the disregard and contempt with which logi- 
cal studies are usually treated, may be traced, in part, to 
a notion, that the science is incapable of useful applica- 
tion to any matters of real importance, and is merely cal- 
culated to afford an exercise of ingenuity or insignificant 
truisms; — syllogisms to prove that a horse is an animal, 
and distinctions of the differ^it senses of ** cani^ or 
" gallns ;" a mistake which is likely to derive some coun- 
tenance (however un&irly) from the ezelusive employ* 
ment of such trifling exemplifications. 

The words and phrases which may be employed as 
ambiguous middle terms are of course innumerable: but 
it may be in several respects of service to the learner, to 
explain the ambiguity of a few of those most frequently 
occurring in the most importaut discussions, and whose 
double meaning hvy been the most frernently overlooked ; 
and this, not by encering into an examination of oM the 
senses in which each term is ever employed, but of those 
only which are the most liable to be ccmfounded together. • 

rt is worth observing, that the words whose ambiguity 
is the most frequently overlooked, and is productive of the 
greatest amount of confusion, of thpught and fiillacy, are 
among the commonest, and are those of whose meaning tiie 
generality consider there is the least room to doubt It 
is indeed from those very circumstances that the danger 
arises ; words in very common use are both the most liable, 
from the looseness of ordinary discourse, to slide from one 
sense into another, and also the least likely to have that 
ambiguity suspected. Familiar acqiuiintance is perpetu- 
ally mistaken for accurate knowledge. 

It may be necessary here to remark, that inaccuracy not 
unfrequently occurs in the employment of the very phrase, 
** such an author uses such a word in this or that sense," 
or ** means so and so, by this word. " We should not use 
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these expiessioQS, (as some have iiuulTerteatly done,) in 
reference, necessarily, to the notion which may exist, in 
the mUhof^s mind, of the object in question; of which the 
potions conveyed to others by the word may often M\ short ; 
nor again should we regard the sense in which they un- 
derstand him, as necessarily his sense (though it is theirs) 
of the word employed, smce they may mistake hia meaning ; 
but we must consider what sense it is likely he expected 
and intended to convey, to those to whom he addressed 
himself. And a judicious writer will always expect each 
word to be understood, as nearly as the context ^ill allow, 
in the sense, or in one of the senses, which use has estab- 
lished, except so hx as he may have given some different 
explanation. But tho^e am. many who, from various causes, 
Trequently &il of conveying the sense ihey design. 

It is but fair perhaps to add this warning to my read- 
ars; that one who takes paii^ to ascertain and explain 
tlie sense of the words employed in any discussion, what- 
ever care he may use to show that what he is inquiring 
aiter, is the received sense, is yet almost sure to be 
charged, by the inaccurate, and the sophistical, with at- 
tempting to introduce some Thew sense of the words in 
question, in order to serve a purpose / 

ARGUMENT, in the strict logical sense, has been de- 
jQned in the foregoing treatise; (Compendium, Book II. 
Ch. iii. ^ 1 ;) in that sense it includes (as is there remark- 
ed) the Conclusion as well as the Premises : and thus it 
is, that we say a syllogism consists of three propositions ; 
viz, the Conclusion which is proved, as well as those by 
which it is proved. 

But in ordinary discourse, argument is very often used 
for the Premises alone, in contradistinction to the Con- 
clusion ; e. g. ** the Conclusion which this Argument is 
intended U> establish is so and so." 



/ 

/ 



b'i8 mlao MymidtifiMiB etnfyloyed to 'CteiuMte frimt Is, sfrietly 
«peftkifi^,'a 6our$e or nries of such A^rgfoments ; wlien ti 
certain Gonelunon is established by Premises, which are 
thein8el-ves,.in the same dissertation, prored by other pro- 
positions, and perhaps those again, by others; the whole 
of this dissertation is often called an Argument to prove 
the nhimittff conolusion designed to be «sttd>lished ; though 
in &ct it is .a 4raiii cff Argum^itts. It is in tins sense, 
e. g, that w« speak of *' Warbttrton's Argwmvni to prove 
the divine legation ^of Moses," 4*^. 

Sometimes also the >word ^is used to denote what may be 
properly called a 'Ditf^a/^wn ; i. e. two trains of argu> 
ment opposed to each other: as when we aay that A and 
B had a long Argument on such and such a subject ; and 
that A had the best of the Argument. Doubtless the use 
of the word in this sense has contributed to foster the no- 
tion entertained by many,, that Logic is the *' art q\ 
wrangling," that, it makes men contentious, ^c. : they 
have heard that it is employed about ArgumerUs; and 
hastily conclude that it is confined to cases where there 
is opposition and eontest. 

It may be worth mentioning in this place, that the vor 
rious forms of stating an Argument are sometimes spoken 
of as different kinds of Argument : as when we speak of 
a Categorical or Hypothetical Argument, or oi one in the 
first or some Other figure ; thougfh every logician knows 
that the same individua] Argumeitt may be stated in va- 
rious figures, 4^. - 

This, no doubt, has coirtributed to the error of those 
who apeak of the Syllogism as a peculiar kind of Argu- 
ment ; and of " Syllogistic Reasoning/' as a distinct 
imode of Reasoning, instead of being only « eertain form 
of eKpressiag .^mi^ argument 
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AWBHORtTY.'^TiiiB word is somcdmes employed 
in its primary sense when we refer to any one^s example, 
teBtimooy, or jadgment : as wlien, e. g. we sp^k of cor- 
recting a reading in some book, on the Authority of an 
ancient MS; — giving a statement of some &ct, on the 
Author^ of such and such historians, ^c, 

in this sense the word answers pretty nearly^ to the 
Lntin *" Aitctoritaii.'* 

Sometimes ugain k is onplidyed as equivalent to ** Po- 
testas," Power: as when we speak of the Authority of a 
Magistrate, ^c. 

Many instances may be found in which writers have 
unconsciously slid from one sense of the word to another, 
so j» to blend eoikfusedly in their minds the two ideas. 
In no case perhaps has this more frequently ' happened 
than when we are speaking of the Authority of the Church: 
in which the ambiguity of the latter word (see the Article 
C^rch) comes in aid of that of the former. The Author- 
ity (in the primary sense) of the Catholic, i. e. Universal 
Ch'irch, St any particular period, is ofteii appealed to,- in 
suppoit of this or that doctrine or practice: and it is, 
justly, supposed that the Opinion of the great body of the 
Christian World aflbrds a presumption (though only a pre- 
sumption) in fiiYOur of the correctness of any interpreta* 
tion of Scripture, or the expediency, at the time, of any 
oeremonyi regulation, iljfc^ > 

On the other hand, each particular Church has Au- 
thority in the other sense, mz. Power, over its own mem- 
bers, to enforce any thing not contrary to God's Word. 
But the Catholie or Universal Church, not being one re- 
ligious cbmmunity on earth, can have no Authority in the 
sense of Power ; smce, whatever the Romanists may prev 
tend, there never was a time whoi tbe power of the Pope, 
of a Council, or of any other human Qovernors, over all 
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Chnmm.vB, waa admitted, or could be pro?«d to faave any 
jiutt claim to be admitted. 

Authority again in the sense of Aactoritas may have 
every degree of weight, from absolute in&llibility, (such 
as, in religious matters, Christians attribute to the Scrip- 
tures,) down to the feiatest presumpti^m. Sea Hawkms 
on TnidUian. Hinds's HisUrp 0/ ik€ Earlp Progress of 
Ckristianitf, Vol. IL p. 99. Hinds on Insfnraiion. Er* 
rors of Ro^MknisM^ Chap. iv. -And Essa^ on the Omis' 
sion ofOreedSf ^c. in the New TesiamenL 

CAN.— iSe« - May." 

CAPABLE.— See '* Possible," ** Impossiblb," and 
" Nbcbssart." 

CASE. — Sometimes Grammarians use this word to 
signify (which is its strict sense) a ceitain ** variation in 
the writing and utterance of a Noun, denoting the rela- 
tion in which it stands to some other part of the sentence ;" 
sometimes to denote thai reUUion itself: whether indicat- 
ed by the termination, or by a preposition, or by its col- 
location; and there is hardly any writer on the suliject 
who does not occasionally employ the term in each sense, 
without explaining the ambiguity. Much confiimon and 
frivolous debate has hence resulted. Whosover would see 
a specimen of this, may find it in the Port Royal Greek 
Grampiar; in which the Authors insist on giving the 
Greek language an Ablative ease, with the same termi- 
nation, however, as the Dative: (though, by the ^'ay, 
they had better have fixed on the Genitive, which oftener 
answers to the Latin Ablative,) urging, and with great 
truth, that if a distinct termination be necessary to con- 
stitaite a case, many Latin Nouns will be witbenit an Ab- 
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btiTe, some widiont a Genitive or wMioiH a DatiTB, and 
all Neutere without an Accusative. And they add, thai 
since it is possible, in everj instance, to render into Greek 
the Latin Ablatiye, consequently there nnist he an Abb- 
tive in Gre^ 11 they had known and recollected that 
in the language of Lapland ^ere are, as we are told, thir- 
teen Gases, they would have hesitated to use an argument 
wfakh would prove that there must therefore be thirteen 
Oases m Greek and Latin also I All this confusion might 
have been avoided, if it had but been observed that the 
word ** Case'* is used in two senses. 

CAUSE.— fif«€ •• Rbasox" and "Why." 

^ CERTAIN. — This is a word whose ambiguity, to- 
gether with that of many others of kindred signification, 
(as "may," "can," "must," "possible," ^e.) has oc- 
casioned infinite perplexity in discussions on some of the 
most important subjects; such as the freedom of human 
actions, the divine foreknowledge, ^c» 

In its primary sense, it is applied (according to its ety- 
mology from eemo) to the state of a person's mind ; de- 
noting any one^s full and complete conviction; and, 
generally, though not always, implying that there is su^ 
ficient grownd for such conviction. It was thence easily 
tmnsferred to the truths or events, respecting which this 
conviction is rationally entertained. And Uncertain (as 
well as the substantives and adverbs derived from these 
adjectives) follows the same rule. Thus we say, " it is 
certain that a battle has been fought :" " it is certain 
that the moon will be full on such a day:" **it is uncer- 
tain whether such a one is alive or dead :" ** it is uncer- 
tain whether it will rain to-morrow :" meaning, in these 
»nd in all other cases, that toe are certain or uncertain 



f«0pocliTdyi not yi4irirting may difiec^paet.jn ibB ckamb- 
ter of tha tvenU theiaselveB, except in fafeieace )o our 
knowledge revpectipg theni; ton the same thing may be, 
at the same tune» both cettam; and unceitain^ to 4ifier«mt 
indiyiduals \ e, g*the life or death fit a pastic^r timei 
of any oooi is certain, to bis firieiidB on the apol; uncer- 
tain or contingent, to those at a distance 

From not attending to. this ^^leiHOStenoei 4^ words 
*' uncertain" and ^ contEogentf' (which is eipupkcfed near- 
ly in the i^ame sense as ** uncertain" in its aeoondary 
meaning) have been cpnside^ed by ^v^ppy wij^^^* • a* de- 
noting some quality in the things themselves; and have 
thus become involved in lypdless;. eonfiffion:. /^fC^tin- 
gent" is indeed applied to events only, not to persons: 
but it denotes no qua^. jn Ae eveaolts* thwis^lveSj only, 
as has been said, the relation in whi^ they ittand to a 
person who has no complete knowledge respeeti|ig them. 
It IS from overlooking this principle, obvious afr il is when 
(Muce distinctly stated, the^ Chance or Foztune bps jcome 
to be regarded as a real o^c^^ and to have .been, by the 
ancientSy personified as a Goddess, and represented by 
statues. . 



CHURCH is sometimes emploj^d tQ sonify the Choich, 
i e. the Universal or Cfttholic Church,^-Tthe ^iety 
comprehending in it all Christians, who are ** Members 

one of another," and who compose the Body, of which 

■ ■ i >■-■■—■ I. ... I I _ II.. I ) . I - - ^ 

« Among others, Archbishop King, in his discourse oil Predestina- 
tion, has fallen into this error : as is explained in the Notes and 
the Appendix to my edition of that work. 

It may be allowable to mention in this place, that I have been 
represented as coinciding with him as to the point in question, in a 
note to Mr. Davison's work on Prophecy ; through a mistake, which 
the author candidly acknowledged, and promised to rectify. 



Chrial ia the Head; wUc^ edlecfively taken, lias no 
visible supreme Head or earthly governor, either lnd> 
vidua]« or council; and which is ojte, only in reference 
to its One invisible Gkivemor apd Paraclete, the Spirit of 
Christ, dwelling in it See Hinds's Historp of the Ritt 
jrf Christiamtff; and Blaiwo White's Preservative against 
Popery, 

Sometimes again it is employed to signify a Church; 
i «. any one branch of that general Society; having gov- 
ernors on earth, and existing as a community possessing 
authority over its own members ; in which sense we read 
of the ** Seven Churches in Asia ;" — of PauPs having 
^ the care of all the Churches," ^c. This ambiguity 
has often greatly &vored the cause of the Church of 
Rome; which being admitted by her opponmits to be a 
Church, i, e. a branchy though an unsound and corrupt 
one, of the universal Church of Christ, is thence as- 
sumed to he the Church, — the Society in which all 
men are called upon to enrol themselves. — See the ar^ 
tide " Truth." 

The Church is also not unfrequently used to denote 
the Clergy^ in contradistinction to the Laity; as, when 
we speak of any one's being educated for the Church, 
meaning, '*for the Ministry." Some would perhaps add 
that it is in this sense we speak of the endowments of the 
Church; since the immediate emolument of these is re- 
ceived by clergymen. But if it be considered that they 
receive it in the capacity of public instructors and spirit- 
ual pastors, these endowments may fairly be regarded as 
belonging, in a certain sense, to the whole body, for 
whose benefit they are, in this way, calculated; in the 
same manner as we consider, e. g, the endowment of a 
professorship in a university, as a bene&ction, not to the 
professors alone, but to the university at larga 
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^"i ELEGTION.---Thier 10 que of dm tohhs iHiUib ir dfcn 
* ^fo all pxacticc^I purposes mobi^ous^ when not empiojred^ 
strictly speakingt in two difierent Menses^ bat wid& dif- 
ferent applications^ according to that which is underslood 
in conjunction with it — Bee Book ILL ^10. See also 
Essays on some of the DiffictMes^ 4"^. Essay IIL *^ On 
Election." 
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EXPECT.— This word is liable to an junbiguky 
which may sometimes 1^, in conjunction with othei 
causes, to a practical bad effect It is sometimes used 
in tlie sense of '* anticipate," — ** calculate on," ^c, 
(iXirr^w) in short, ** consider as probable;*^ sometimes 
for " require, or demand as reasonable," — ** consider as 
right," (d^iw.) 

Thus, I may fairly " expect" ('i^cs) that one who has 
received kindness from me, should protect me in dis- 
tress ; yet I may have reason to expect (iAiri^eiv) tlmt he 
will not : " England expects every man to do his duty ;" 
but it would be chimerical to expect, i, e. anticipate, a 
universal performance of duty* Hence, when men of 
great revenues, whether civil or ecclesiastical, live in the 
splendor and sensuality of Sardanapalus, they are apt to 
plead that this is expected of th^n ; which is true, in the 
sense that such conduct is anticipated as probable; not 
true, as implying that it is required or approved. Thus 
also, because it would be romantic to expect {%, e calcu* 
late upon) in public men a primary attention to the pub- 
lic good, or in men in general an adherence to the rule 
of doing as you would be done by, many are apt to flat- 
ter themselves that they cannot reasonably be expected 
(i «. &irly called upon) to act on such principles. What 
may reasonably be expected (in one sense of the word) 
must be precisely the practice of the itajority; since it 



is die najdritj ^ iiiitiuices that oonatitatefl probtMiiiif: 
what vemj leasooably be eiqpected (in the other aenae) is 
eometfamg mech beyond the pnrctiee of the genemlity; 
as Ixmg at least its it shall be true that ''nanow is the 
way that leadeth unto lift^ and few there be that find« it" 

^ £XP£RI£NG£.^This word, in its strict sense, ap- 
^ plies to what has occurred within a person's own knowl- 
edge. Experience, in this sense, o^ course, relates to 
the past alone. Thus it is that a man knows by expe- 
rience what snflerings he has undergone in some disease, 
or what height the tide reached at a certain time and 
place. 

More frequently the word is usM to denote that Judg^ 
ment which is derived from experience in the primary 
sense, by reasoning frmn that, in combination with other 
daEta. Thus, a man may assert, on the ground of Expe- 
rience, that he was cured of a disorder by such a medi- 
eine, — that that medicine is, generally, beneficial in that 
disorder, — that the tide may always be expected, under 
such circumstances, to rise to such a height. Strictly 
speaking, none of these can be known hf Experience, 
but are conclusions derived from Eiqperlence. It is in 
this sense only that Experience can be applied to the 
faiure, or, which comes to the same thing, to any gener'al 
hcX] as, e, g, when it is said that we know by Expe* 
rience that water exposed to a certain temperature will 
freeze. ^ 

There are again two different applieaiions of the word 
{see Book III. ^ 10,) which, when not carefully distin 
guished, lead in practice to the same confusion as the 
employment of it in two senses; mz. we sometimes un- 
derstand our own personal experience; sometimes, gene-' 
ml Experienea Hume has availed himself of this (prac- 



deal) Miihigiiity, in his Essay on Mbaelea; in wlikh ha 
obaerves, that we have experience of the frequent Usttf 
of Testimony, bat that the occurrence of a miracle is 
contrary to our Experience, and is consequently what no 
testimony ought to be allowed to establish. Now had he 
explained whose Experience he meant, the argument 
would have come to nothing : if he means the Expe- 
Hence of mankind unrversaily, i €. that a Miracle has 
never come under the Experience of any one, this is pal- 
pably begging the question : if he means the Experience 
of each indiridual who has nerer himself witnessed a 
Miracle, this would establish a rule, {viz, that we are to 
lieiieve nothing of which we have not ourselves expe- 
rienced the like,) wl^h it would argue insanity to act 
upon. Not only viiis the King of Bantosn justified (as 
Hume himself admits) in listening to no evidence for the 
existence of Ice, but 710 one would be authorized on this 
prijuiple to expect his own death. His Experience in* 
forms him, directly, only that others have died. Every 
disease under which he himself may have labored, his £x« 
perience must have told him has not terminated £itally; 
if he is to judge strictly of the future by the past, accord- 
ing to this rule, what should hinder him from expecting 
the like of all future diseases ? 

"Some have never been struck with this consequence 
of Hume's principles; and some have even fiuled to per* 
ceive it when pointed out: but if the reader thinks it 
worth his while to consult the author, he will see thai 
his principles, according to his own account of them« 
are such as I have stated. 

Perhaps however he meant, if indeed he had any dis- 
tinct meaning, something intermediate between nniver^ 
sal, and individual experience; viz, the Ihcperience of 
the generality, as to what is common and of ordinarv 



.4N9cwraiiee| 1^ whieh aeiuie^ SMadtn will only amount 
to IhiMiUm^ lUfl^T^fBtunmiyjia^Uuiig of common' ooour- 
tea^ and thtit lifiiaeleB ar^ not; an obnons truth, in- 
deed;- bat io9 ganeral' to andiomiB^ of kaeAi a conclusion 
in 4nj paftioolaf caaa b any other indindual queition, 
as to thaifd«ii09ibjlit||r of evidence, it would he reckoned 
ahaurd to ^consider meiely the averagt chances for the 
truth of SF^ftmomy if^itke. abstract, without inquiring 
wA#l the TeBbua0ny:is,inr'the particuiar tMtoace before 
ua :Ab i£<«. g. any one had maintained Aal no testi- 
motiy Qonld establish Columbus's account of the discoTe- 
rgr of Ammoa, beeiuise it is more common for trnTellen 
10 lie, than lor new Continents to be discovered. See 
His$oriAJhiMk relaHve-U Napoleon Bonaparte, 
, It is to 'be ohaerved by the way, that th^re is yet an 
additional amb^;uity in the entire pkrase ** contrary to 
experience ;" in one sense, a miracle, or any other event, 
may be otiled- eowtra^ to die experience of any one who 
has newer wtneeeed the like; as the fireeaing of water was 
to that of ike Kiag of Bantam.; in another and stricter 
sense, Ihat only is eontrtkrf to 'a man's experience, which 
he knows by expenence not to be true ; as if one should 
be told of an infiiUible remedy hi some disorder, he hav- 
ing seen it administered without efiect. No testimony 
can estabtiiiih wlut is, in this latter sense, contrary to ex- 
perience We need not wonder that ordinary minds 
shoidd be bewildeied by a sophistical emplo3rment of 
BUi^ a moss of ambiguities. 

Sueb reasonings i^sthete are accounted ingenious and 
profound, on account of the Subject on which they are 
employed; if applied to the ordinary afiairs of life, they 
would be deemed unworthy of serious notice. 

The reader is not to suppose that the relutation of 
Hame^a Essay on Miiacles was my object in this 
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That xniglil bave been soffieieiilly accootfplished, m die 
way of a ** reductio ad absazdum," by meie reference 
to the case of the King of Bantun adduced by the author 
himself But this celebrated Essay, though it has often 
perhaps contributed to the amusement of an anCi-cbristian 
sophist -at the expense of those unalde to ^pose its M- 
ktcy, never probably made one conytsrt. The author 
faamself- seems plainly to have meant it aa a spedmen of 
his ingenuity in arguing on a given hypothesis; for he 
disputes against miracles as against the Course of Na- 
ture; whereas, according to him, there is no such thing 
as a Course of Nature; his skepticism extends to the 
whole external world; — to every thing, except the ideas 
or impressions on the mind of the individual ; so diat a 
miracle which is believed, has, in that circumstance 
alone, on his principles, as much reality as any thing 
can have. 

But my object has been to point out, by die use of 
this example, the fallacies and blunders which may re- 
sult from inattention to the ambiguity <tf the- word ** Expe- 
rience :" and this cannot be done by a mere indirect ar* 
gument; which refutes indeed, but does not e^^pMn, an 
error. 

FALSEHOOD and FALSITY.— Sm - Tritth." 

GOSPEL. — This is instanced as one of the words 
which is- practically ambiguous, from its di&rent appli- 
cations, even though not employed (as it sometimes is) 
in difierent senses. 

Conformably to its etymological meaning of ^ GK>od- 
tidings," it is used to signify (and that especially and 
exclusively) the welcome intelligence of Salvation to 
man, as preached by our Lord and his followers. But 
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It wa& afterwards transitively applied to each of the four 
histories of our Lord's life, published by those who are 
called the Evangelists. And the term is often used to ex* 
press collectively the Gos^l-doetrines ; i. e. the instruc- 
tions given men how to avail themselves of the offer oi 
salvation; and prtaching the Gospel, is accordingly 
often used to include, not only the proclaiming of the 
good tidings, but the teaching of what is to be believed 
and done, in consequence. This ambiguity is one source 
g( some important theological errors: many supposing 
that Gk>spel truth is to be found exclusively, or chiet' 
ly, in the Gospels; to the neglect of the other Sacred 
Writings. 

Again, since Jesus is said to have preached the '* Gos- 
pel," and the same is said of the Apostles, the conclu- 
sion is often - hence drawn, that the discourses of our 
Lord and the Apostolic Epistles must exactly coincide; 
and that in case of any apparent difference, the former 
must be the standard, and fhe latter must be taken to 
bear no other sense than what is implied by the other; 
a notion which leads inevitably and immediately to the 
neglect of the Apostolic Epistles, when every thing they 
contain must be limited and modified into a complete 
comcidence with our Lord's Discourses. Whereas it is 
very conceivable, that though both might be in a certain 
sense " good tidings," yet one may contain a much more 
full dev^opm^at of the Christian scheme than the other ; 
which is confirmed by the consideration, that the prin- 
cipal events on which the Religion is founded (the 
atoning sacrifice and resurrection of Christ) had not 
taken place, nor could be clearly declared by our Lord, 
when he preached, saying, " the Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand ;" not that it was actually established ; as it was, 
when his Apostles were sent forth to preach to all na* 
tions. See Essays on the Dijfficidties^ 4*^* Essay II. 
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HENCE. -See " Rsason" and " Why." 
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IDENTICAL.— See " One" and " Samb." t 

/ IMPOSSIBILITY.— According^ to th^ definition we 
may choose to give of this word, it m^y be, said eithei 
that there are three. Species oi it, or that it xnay be . used 
m three difierent senses, 1st. What may be called a 
Mathematical impossibility, is that which involves an ab- 
surdity and self-contradiction: e. g* that two straight 
lines should enclose a space, is not only impossible, but 
inconceivable, as it W9uld be at variance with the. defi 
nition of a straight line. And it should be observed 
that inability to accomplish any thing which is, in this 
sense, impossible, implies no limitation of power, and is 
compatible, even with omnipotence, in the fullest skise 
of the word. If it be proposed, e, g. to construct a tri- 
angle having one of its sides equal to the other two, or 
to. find two numbers having the same ratio to each other, 
as the side of a square and its diameter, it ^ not from a 
defect of power that we are precluded from solving such 
a problem as these ; since in fact the problem is in itself 
unmeaning and ^ absurd: it is, in reality, nothing, that is 
required to be done. 

2dly. What may be called a Phystad Impossibility is 
something at variance with the existing Laws jof Nature, 
and which consequently no Being, subject to those Law\ 
(as we are) can surmount ; but we can easily conceive a 
Being capable of bringing about what in the ordinary 
course of Nature is impossible: e. g. to multiply ^\e 
loaves mto food for a multitude^ or to walk on the sur- 
&ce of the waves, are things physically impossible, but 
imply no contradiction; on the contrary, we cannot but 
suppose that the Being, if there be such a^ one» who 
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iCl^at^ tbe Uaii^rae^ is able to. alter at vnH the ptoper» 
ijies of aay of the Substances it contains.* 
. And an dccurrence of this character we call miraevf 
lous. Not but that one person may perform without su* 
pematuraJi power what is, to another, physically impossi- 
ble; as, £. g. a man may lift a great weight, which it would 
be, physically impossible for a child to raise; because it 
is contrary to the Laws of Nature that a muscle of ihit 
degree of strength should overcome a resistance which 
one of thai degree is equal to. But if any one perform 
what is beyond the. natural powers of man universally, 
he has performed a miracle. Much Sophistry has been 
founded on the neglect of the distinction between these 
two senses^ It has even been contended, that no evi* 
deuce ought to induce a man of sense to admit that a 
miracle has taken place, on the ground that it is a thing 
impossible ; in other words, that it is a miracle ; for if it 
were not a thing impossible to man, there would be no 
miracle in the citse: so that such an argumest is palpa«! 
bly begging the question; but it has often probably been 
admitted from an indistinct notion being suggested of 
Impossibility in the first sense ; in which sense {viz. thai 
of self-contradiction) no evidence certainly would justify 
belief. 

3dly. Moral Impossibility signifies only that high de* 
gree of improbability which leaves no room for doubt In 
this sense we often call a thing impossible, which implies 
no contradiction, or any violation of the Laws of .Nature, 
but which yet we are rationally convinced will never oc- 
cur, merely from the multitude of chances against it ; as, 
e. g. that unloaded dice should turn up the same faces 



* See an able disquisition on Miracles, subjoined to the Life of 
ikpolonions Tjranaeus, in the Eneyclopadia JkktnpolitaruL 
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mi6 hundred timeB successively. And in this sense, we 
cannot accurately draw the line, so as to determine at 
what point the improbability amounts to an Impossibility ; 
and hence we often have occasion to speak of this or that 
as almost impossible, though not quite, ^e. The other 
Impossibilities do not admit of degrees. That a certain 
throw should recur two or three times successively, we 
should not call very improbable; the improbability is in- 
creased at each successive step; but we cannot say ex- 
actly when it becomes impossible ; though no one would 
scruple to call one hundred such recurrences impossible. 

In the same sense we often call things impossible which 
are completely within the power of known agents to bring 
about, but which we are convinced no one of them ever 
vill bring about Thus, e. g, that all the civilized people 
in the world should with one accord forsake their habita- 
tions and wander about the world as savages, every one 
would call an impossibility ; though it is plain they have 
the power to do so, and that it depends on their choice 
which they will do. In like manner, if we were told of a 
man's having disgracefully fled from his post, whom we 
knew to be possessed of the most undaunted courage, we 
should without scruple (and with good reason, supposing 
the idea formed of his character to be a just one) pro- 
nounce this an Impossibility; meaning that there is suf> 
ficient ground for being fully convinced that the thing 
eould never take place ; not. from any idea of his not hav- 
ing fower and liberty to fly if he would ; fer our certain- 
ty is built on the very circumstance of his being free to 
act as he will, together with his being of such a disposi- 
tion as never to have the will to act disgracefully. I( 
again, a man were bound hand and foot, it would be, in 
the other sense, impossible for him to fly ; viz, out of his 
power, ** Capable" has a corresponding ambiguity. 
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Tbe performance of any &ing ikti i» maraUf mpossiHe 
to a mere man, is to be reckoned a mirtuU, as much as if 
the impossibility were phyncaL E. G, It is moraUy im- 
possible for poor Jewish fishermen to have framed sndi 
a scheme of ethical and- religions doctrine as the Gospel 
exhibits. It is moraUy impossiUe lor a man to foretell 
distant and improbable future events with the exactitude of 
many of the prophecies in the Old Testament. 

Much of the confosion of thought which has pervaded, 
and has interminably protracted the discussions respect- 
ing ihe long-agitated question of human freedom, has 
arisen frt>m tnattention to the ambiguity which has been 
-here noticed. If the Deity, it is said, '* fcnresees exactly 
what I shall do on any occasion, it must be impcsnHe for 
me to act otherwise;" and thence it is inferred that 
man's actions cannot be free. The middle term employ- 
ed in such an argument as this is *' impossible,'' or ** im- 
possibility" employed in two senses: he to whom it is in 
one souse impossible, {viz. phjfsieally,) to act otherwito 
than he does, {u e. who has it not in his power,) is not a 
free agent ; correct foreknowiedge implies impossibility 
in another sense, viz. m&rdl impossiMlity; — the absence 
of all room for doubt,* And the perplexity is aggravated 
by resorting, for the purpose of explanation, to such 
words as "may," "can," "possible," "must," ^c, all 

* It should be observed, that man^ things which are not Qsmlly 
termed " mathemadcally" necessary or impossible, will at oBce ap- 
pear such when stated, not abstractedZy^ but with all their real cir« 
cumstances : e. g. that " Brutus stabbed Csesar," is a fact, the denial 
of which, though a falsehood, would not be regarde<^as self contra- 
dictory, (like the denial of the equality of two right angles ;) because, 
abstractedli/, we can conceive Brutus acting otherwise : bui if we i»- 
'ert Ike circumstaticcs (which of course really existed) of his having 
complete powers liberty^ and also a predominant wiUj to do so, then^ 
the denial of the action amounts to a " mathematical" impossibility, 






^ whkb are Aflbcted by a conoBpoBdiug ambiguity. 
{See Tucker's Ligkt of NtUure^ in the Chapters on Prov^ 
idence, oa Free-wiU, and some others.) I have endeaT* 
loiured to condense and to simplify some of the moat 
valuable parts of his reascmingS' in die liotes and a^^n* 
dix to an edition of .^Lichbishop King's Discoutse on Pro* 
destination. 

INDIFFjQSSNCE; m its application in respect oi the 

WiU^ and of the Judgmentt is su^ect to an ambiguity 

•which some of my readers may perhaps think hardly 

worth noticing; the distinctiQa between unbiassed candor 

. and impartiality, on the one aide^ and carelestness on the 
other, being so Tery obvious. But these two things nev- 

.^rtheless have t>een, from their bearing: the same name, 
confounded together;, or at least represented as insepara- 
bly connected. I have known a person maintain, with 

. spme plausibility, the inexpediency, with a. view to the 

. attc^iument of truth, of educating peo{^ or tippointing 
teachers to instruct them, in any partictdar systems or 
theories, of aslfonomy, medicine^ religion^ pcdities, 4*^^ <^ 
the groundi that a man must toish to bdieve and to find 
good' reasons for believing, the ajnitem in whkh he has been 
trained, and which he has been engaged in teaching; and 
.this wish must prejudice his understanding in fiivour of it, 

, and consequently render him an incompetei^t judge of truth. 
Now- let any one consider whether such a doctrine as 

;this could havefasen even j^usibly stated, but for the am- 
bigiBty of the word "Indifference," and others connected 

" with it For it would follow, from such a principle, that 

or self-contradiction; for to act voluntarily against the dictates of a 
predominant will, implies an eflfect without a cause. 
Of future events, that Being, and no other, can have the same 
''knowledge as of the past, who is acquainted with all the causes, re' 
' mote or immediate, internal and external, on which each depends. 
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DO physician is to be trusted, who has been instractoii ia 
a certain mode of treating any disorder, because he mnsi 
wish to think the theory correct wliich he has learned: 
nay, no physician should be trusted who is not utterly in* 

* different whether his patient recovers or dies; since e^m^ 
he must wish to find reasons fbr hoping fitvorably from 
the mode of treatment pursued. No plan fbr tho benefit 
of the public, proposed by a philani^ropistj should be 
listened to ; smce such a man cannot but wish it may be 
successful ; ^c. 

^^ No doubt the judgment is often biassed by the inclina- 
tions; but it is poanble, and it should be our endeaTOur, 
to guard against this bias.* If a scheme be proposed to 
any one for embarking his capital in some speculation 
which promises great wealth, he will doubtless wish to 
find that the expectations held out are well-founded: but 
every one would call him very imprudent, if (as some do) 
he should ' sufi*er this wish to bias his judgment, and 

♦ It is curious to observe how fully aware of the operation of this 
bias, and how utterly blind to it, the samo persons will be, in oppoatte 
cases. Such writers, e. g, as I have josi alladed to, disparage the 
judgment of those who have been accustomed to study and to teacii 
the Christian religion, and who derive hope and satisfaction from i ( ; 
on the ground that they most wish to find it true. And let it be ad- 
mitted that their authorily shoW go for nothing; and that the ques- 
tion shall be tried entirely by the reasons adduced. But then, on the 
same principle, how strong mast be the testimony of the multitndes 
who admit the truth of Christianity, but to whom it is a source of un- 
easiness or of dismay : who have not adopted any antinomian sjrstem 
to quiet their conscience while leading an unchristian life ; but, when 
they hear of ** righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
tremble," and try to dismiss such thoughts till a more convenient 
season. The case of these, who have every reason to wish Christi- 
anity untrue, is passed by, by the very same persons who are insist- 
ing on the inHuence of the opposite bias. According to the homeiy 
but expressive proverb, they are " deaf on one ear.** 
24* 
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thould believe^ on insufficient grounds, the &ir promises 
kdd out to him. But we should not think such impru- 
dence an inevitable consequence of his desire to increase 
his pri^rljr. His wishes, we should say, were both nal- 
uiai and wise; but since they could not render the event 
Biore probable^ it was most unwise to allow them to influ- 
ence h» decision; . In like manner, a good man will in* 
deed wish to find the evidence of the Christian religion 
satirtu^tory; but a wise man does not for that reason 
take for granted that it is satisfactory; but weighs the 
evidence the. more carefully on account of the importance 
of theqiiestion. 

And il may be added, that it is utterly a mistake to 
sttj^iose that the bias is always in favour of the conclu- 
.sion wished for: it is often in the contrary direction. 
The proverbial expression of " too good news to be true," 
bears witness ,to the eodstence of this feeling. There is 
in some minds a tendency to unreasonable doubt in cases 
where their wishes are strong ; — a morbid distrust of ev- 
idence which they are especially anxious to find conclu- 
sive : e. g. groundless fears for the health or safety of an 
ardently-beloved child, will frequently distress anxious 
parents. 

Difierent temperaments (sometimes varying with the 
state of health of each individual) lead towards these op- 
posite miscalculations, — the over-estimate or under-eSti- 
mate of the reasons for a conclusion we earnestly wish to 
find true. 

Our aim should be to guard against both extremes, and 
to decide according to the evidence; preserving the In- 
diflerence of the Judgment, even where the WUl neither 
eon, nor sho^ild be indifTerent 
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LAW 18, etymoiogieally, that whick. is '*.bud " dciwn; 
and is, used, in. the most approfur iate aensci^i to sigoify somm 
general injunction, command, or regulation, addressed 
to certain PersoBs; who ar^.caU$d hikki to coafojnOr tff it^ 
It is in this sense (hat we speak of ** the Law of Mosea,'' 
- the Law of 4he Land," &c. , . 

It is also used in a tran^rred .sense^ to dfiooto th9 
statem^at pf some general fiKt* the seveinl indiTidiial in- 
stances of which exhibit a confoxmity to that tfateme^ 
maalog^us to the conduct of persons in respect, to a Lair 
which they obey. It is in this s&as^ that we speak of 
**the Laws of Nature:" when wb say that **a seed in 
vegetating directs the radicle downwards and the plumule 
upwards, in con^pliance with a Law of Nature," we only 
mean that such is urwoersaUf the faoi ; and so, in other 
casea 

It is evident therefore that, in this sense, the conformi* 
ty of individual cases to the general rule is that which 
constitutes a Law of Nature. If water: should hencefoieth 
never become, solid* at any temperature, then the freez- 
ing of water would no longer be. a Law of Nature: where- 
as in the other sense, a Law is not the more or. the less a 
Law £rom the conformity or Aon<onlbrmiQf of individu- 
als to it : if an ret of our Legislature were to be disobey- 
ed and utterly disregarded by every on^ it would not on 
that account be the less a Law. 

This distinction may appear so obvious wlien plunly 
stated, as hardly to need mention: yet wsiters of great 
note and ability have confounded these two senses to- 
gether; I need only mention Hooker (in. the opening of 
his great work) and Montesquieu: the latter of whom 
aeclaims on the much stricter observanee in the Uni- 
verse of the Laws of Nature, than in mankind, of the 
and human laws laid down ht dieir conduct: 
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not considering that, in the farmer case, it is the 
anee that cenatikUts the Law. 



MAY, and Mkewiie MUST and CAN, (as weU as 
CANNOT,) wte each nsed in two senseSy which are rery 
oftoi confounded together. Thej r^te sometimes to 
PetofT, sometimes to Contingencff, 

When we say of one who has obtained a certain sura 
of money, ** now he mof purchase the field he was wish- 
ing for,*' we mean that it k in his p^vtr ; kia plain that 
he na^y in the same sense, hoard np the money, or spend 
it* on something else; though perhaps we are quite sure; 
from our knowledge of his character and situation, thai 
he will not. When again we say, " it may rain to-mor- 
row," or ** the vessel may have arrived in port," the ex- 
pression does not at all relate to power, but merely U> 
contingency: i e. we mean, that though we are not 
sure such an event will happen or has hap}iened, we are 
not sure of the reverse. 

When, again, we say *'this man, of so gratefiil m 
disposition, must have eagerly embraced such an op* 
portunity . of requiting his benefiictar," or ** one who 
appFTDves of the slave-trade must be very hard-hearted,*' 
we only mean to imply the absence of all d&ubi on these 
points. The very notions of gratitude and of hard- 
heartedness exclude the idea of compulsion. But when 
we say that "all men must die," or that **a man musi 
go to prison 4vho is dragged by force,* ^ we mean " whetl»- 
er they will or not" — that there is no power to resist 
So also if we say that a Being of perfect goodness " can- 
nof* act wrong, we do not mean that it is out of his 
power ; since that would imply no goodness of character j 
but that there is sufficient reason for feeling sure that 
he wiU not It is in a very different sense that we say of 



a nmm ftttcnedm a inJaon, thi^ bo **caamQf, iscapa; 

meanmg, Uial though bo has tho tMl^ b» wants tha 

mhilUp. 

These words a<e oomiiioQly introdncodi in quostions 

conaecied wi& Falalism and ihe Fieedpm of hiunaa 

acdotts, to «K][rfai]i the meamng of ** iiecesaaxy," ** iiBr> 

possiUe," 4"^.; and having themselves a ^OKespcmdiQg 

ambig^ty, they-oaly tend to increase the per[^lexi^. 

**Chao8 amptre ats, 
Aad bjr deeidiflg worse embrpilfl the fiaj." 

MUST.— Sw" Max; 

NECESSARY — This word is us^ as the contracy 
to ** impossibie'' in all its senses, and is. of couise liable 
to a corre^Kmding ambiguity. Thus it is ** mathemati- 
cally Necessary" that two sides of. a triangle should be 
greater* than the third ; there is a " physical Necessity" 
for the &11 of a stoo^; and a .*" moral Necessity" that a 
Being of a certain character slumld act, when left peiv 
fectly free, conformably to that character; u €* v^O' are 
sure he wiU act so; though of course it is in his power 
to act otherwise; else there would be no moral agency.* 
This ambiguity is employed soplustically to ju^ify im- 
moral conduct ;, since no one is responsible for any thing 
done under ** necessity, "--^ e, physical necessity ; as 
when a man is dragged any where by external force, or 
fells down from being too weak to stand f and then the 
same excuse is fallaciously extended to ** moml necessi* 
ty** also. 

There are likewise numberless difierent opplieaHims 
of the word ** necessary" (as well as of those derived 

• Sec the artjole '' Impossibility ;" notts. 



from it) in whieh there is a piactieal amb^gfoity, frmn ibm 
diffiorence of the things wnderttood in ctmjwiictvm'wiitL 
k: e, g, food is "necessary" viz. — to life: great 
wealth is ** necessary*' — to the gratificalion of a man 
of luxurious habits; the violation of moral doty is in 
many cases ''necessary" — ^for the attainment of eertaia 
worldly objects; the renmiciation of such objects, and 
subjugation of the desires is *' necessary" — to the 
attainment of the Gk)spel'-pron»se8, 4^6. And thus it is 
that ** necessity" has come to be " the tyrant's plea ;" 
fer as no one is at all responsible for what is a matter of 
physical necessity, — ^what he has no power to avoid, — 
so, a degree of aUowance is made for a man's doing 
what he has power to avoid, ^en it appears to be the 
least of two evils; as, e. g, when a man who is fiunisltx 
ing tak^ the first food he meets with, as ** necessary^ 
to support life, or throws over goods in a storm, when it 
is •• necessary," in order to save the ship. But if the 
plea of necessity be admitted without inquiring for what 
the act in question is necessary, any thing whatever may 
be thus vindkated; since no one commits any crime 
which is not, in his view, " necessary" to the attain- 
ment of some supposed advantage or gratification. 

The confusion of thought is further increased by the 
employment on improper occasions of the phrase ** ahs^ 
hUely necessary;" which, strictly speaking, denotes a 
fcase in which there is no possible alternative. It is 
necessary for a man*s safety, that he should remain in a 
house which he cannot quit without incurring danger: 
it is absolutely, or simply, necessary that he should re- 
main there, if he is closely imprisoned in it. 

I have treated more fully on this fruitful source of 
sophistry in the Appendix (No. 1.) to King's •* Discourse 
on Predestination." In the course of it, I suggested an 
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atynology ot the word, whkh I have reason to think it 
not correct ; but k ^oold' be observed, that this makei 
no diierence in the reasoning, which is not in any de- 
gree founded on that etymology ; nor have I, as some 
have represented, attempted to introduce any new or un 
osital sense of the word, but have all along appealed to 
€omMon uu, — the only right standard, — and merely 
pMnted out the smses in which each word kat aci%aUf 
teen employed. See the introduction to this Appendix. 



OLiD.-^— This word, in its strict and primary sense, de- 
notes the length of time that any object has existed; and 
many are not aware that they are accustomed to use it in 
any odier. It is, however, very frequently employed in- 
stead of ** Ancient," to denote distaTi^e of time. The 
same tnnskion seems to have taken plaee in Latin.- 
Horaee sa3r8 of Lucilius, who was one of the most aneieni 
Roman authors, but who did not live to be old — 



-'*<Iiio fit utomius 



^ Votiva pateat veluti descrqita tabeHa 

Vita Senis." 

The present is a remarkable instance of the influence of 
an ambiguous word over the thoughts even of those who 
are not ignorant of the ambiguity, but are not carefully 
on the watch against its effects ; the impressions < and 
ideas associated by habit* with the word when used in 
one sense, being always' apt to obtrude themselves una* 
wares when it is employed in another sense, and thus to 
aflect our reasonings : e. g. " Old times," — " the Old 
World," <!^c. are expressions in frequent use, and which, 
oftener than not, produce imperceptibly the associated 
impression of the superior wisdom resulting from expe- 
rience, which, as 'a general rule, we attribute to Old men. 



Awpfpiam* 

no opA 18 really igQorant that the world ii Met mpm- 
than ever it wjeis ; and that the inatructi^ii to be derived, 
from observations on the past (which is the . advantage 
that Old persons possess) must be greater, sap)K)8iilg 
other things .equal, to every successive generation: and 
Bacon's remark to this .purpose appears, as soon as di»^ 
tLDCtly stated, a mere truism; yet few, perhaps, that he 
made, are mo^re important. There is always a tend^oey 
to aj^^eal with the same kind of d^rence, to the authority 
of *' Old times," as of aged men. / 

. , It should be kept in mind, however, that aticient cim- 
toms, instiiiUums, 4fc. when they still exists may be literal^ 
^ called Old; and have this advantage attoiding them, 
that their eflfects may be estimated from long experience ; 
whereas we cannot be sure, respecting any recently-es- 
tablished Law or Sjritem, whether it may not produce m 
time some effects which were not originally contemplated 

ONE — ^is sometimes employed to denote strict and 
proper numerical Unity, sometimes, close-resemblance ; 
-— correq[M>ndene6 with one single description. — Sm 



'^ Facies non omnibus UNA, 



Nee diversa tamen ; qaalem deeet esse sororum." 

Ov, Mstam, b. ii. 

It is in the secondary or improper, not the primary and 
proper sense of this word, that men are exhorted to "be 
of one mind;" i. e. to agree in their faith, pursuits, mu* 
tual afiections, ^e. 

It is also in this sense that two guineas, e, g, struck 
from a wedge of uniform iSneness, are said to be *'of 
one and the same form and weight," and also, "of one 
and the same substance." In this secondary or im* 
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proper sense also, a child is said to be ** of one and the 
same (bodily) substance with its motka :" or simply 
*'of the substance of its mother:" for these two pieces 
of moiley^ and two human Beings, are fmmerieaUy distinct 
h is evidently most iniportant to keep steadily in view 
and to explain on proper occasions, these different uses 
of the word ; lest men should insensibly slide into error 
on the most important of all subjects, by applying, in the 
secondary sense, expressions w'hich ought to be under- 
stood in Ike primary aiid pnyper. — ^She ** PiFrson." 

PERSON,* in its ordinary use at present, invariably 
implies a numerically distinct substance. Each man is 
one person, and can be but one. It has also a peculiar 
theological soise, in which we speak of the *' three Per- 
sons" of the blessed Trinity. It was probably ' thus em- 
ployed by our Divines as a" literal, dr |!lerhaps etjrmologi- 
cal, rendering of the Latin word " f*ers6na." I am in- 
clined to think, however, from the language of Wallis 
(the Mathematician and Logician) in the following ex- 
tract, as well as from that of s<)me -other of our older 
writers, that the English word "PerSon""W«s 'formerly not 
so strictly confined as now, to the sehse it b^rs in torn 
mon conversation among us. 

" That which makes these expressions" {viz. respecting the 
Trinity) " seem harsh tq some of these men, is because they 
have used themselves to fancy that notion only of the word 
Person, according to which three men are accooiited to be 
three persons, and these three persons to be three men. But 
he may consider that there is another notion of the word Per- 
son, and in common use too, wherein the same man may be 
said to sustain divers persons, and those persons to be the same 



♦ Most of the following observations ^11 apply to the word ** ter- 
scnality.* 
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man: that is, the same man as sustaining divers eap8cme& 
As was said but now of Tnlly, TVm Persanas Vhiis susttneo, 
HKom, adversarii^ judicis. And then it will seem no more 
harsh to say, The three Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are one Gkxl, than to say, God the Creator, God the Redeem- 
er, and Gkxl the Sanctifier, are one Qod it is much 

the same thing whether of the two forms we use." — LeUers 
on the Triniiy, p. 63. 

" The word Person {^persorut) is originally a Latin word, and 
doth not properly signify a Man^ (so that anotker person mnst 
neeia imply anoiker mofi,) for then the word fliwi^ would hare 
served, and they needed not have taken in the word Persona: 
but rather, one so circumsiantiaUd, And the safne Man^ it 
considered in other circumstances (considerably different) is 
reputed another person. And that this is the true notion of the 
word Person, appears by those noted phrases, personam induere, 
personam deponere^ personam agere, and many the like in ap- 
proved Latin anthors. Thus the same man may at once sus- 
tain the Person of a King and a Fetiker^ if he be invested 
both with regal and paternal authority. Now because the King 
and the Father are for the most part not ouly different persons, 
but different men also, (and the like in other cases,) hence it 
comes to pass that another Person is sometimes supposed to im- 
ply omMher man; but not always, nor is that the proper sense 
of the word. It is Englished in our dictionaries by the stale^ 
fiuUkff or eandiU^ whereby one man differs from a/noiker ; and 
so, as the condition alters, the Person alters, though the man 
be the same. 

" The hinge of the controversy is that notion concerning 
the three sometohats, which the Fathers (who first used it) did 
intend to design by the name Person; so that we are not from 
the word Person to determine what was that Notion; but from 
that Notion which they would express, to determine in what 
sense the word Person is here used,** <f«c. ^. — fjctter V, in 
Annoer to the Arian*s Vindication.* 



* Dr. Wallis*s theological works, considering his general celebrity, 
are wonderfully Ijttle known. He seems to have been, in his day^ 
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* 

WLat was precisely the notion which these Latin 
Fathers intended to convey, and how hi it approached 
the classical signification of the word " Persona," it may 
not be easy to determine. But we must presume that 
they did not intend to employ it in what is, now, the ordi- 
nary sense of the word Person; both because." Persona" 
never, I believe, bore that sense in pure Latinity, and 
also because it is evident that, in that sense, *'thflee di- 
vine Persons" would have been exactly equivalent to 
" three Grods ;" a meaning which the orthodox always 
disavowed. 

It is probable that they had nearly the same view witl^ 
which the Greek theologians adopted the word "Hypos- 
tasis;" which seems calculated to express "that which 
stands under {i. e, is the subject of) Attributes." They 
meant, it may be presumed, to guard against the sus- 
picion of teaching, on the one hand^ that there are three 
Gods, or three Parts of the one God; or, on the other 
hand, that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are no more than 
three Names, all of the same signification; and they 
employed accordingly a term which might serve to de- 
note, that (though divine Attributes belong to all and 
each of these, yet) there are Attributes of each, respec- 
tively! which are not so strictly applicable to either of 

one of the ablest Defenders of the Church's doctrine, against the 
Arians and Socinians of that period. Of coarse he incurred the 
censure, not only of them, but of all who, though not professedly 
Arian, gave rach an exposition of the doctrine as amounts virtually 
to Tritheism. I beg to be understood, however, as not demanding 
an implicit deference for his, or for any other human authority, how- 
ever eminent. We are taught to " call no man Master on earth." 
But the reference to Dr. Wallis may serve both to show the use of 
the word in his dajrs, and to correct the notion, should any have 
entertained it, that the views of the subject here taken are, in our 
Chnrch, any thing novel. ' 



the others, as such; as when, for instance, the Soa is 
called especially the " Redeemer," and the Holy Spirit, 
the ** Comforter or Paraclete," ^c. The notion thus . 
Gpnyeyed is indeed very faint and imperfect; but is per- 
haps for that very, reason, (considering what Man is, and 
what God is,) the less likely to lead to erpr. One may 
convey to a blind man, a notion of seeing, correct as &r 
as it goes» and instructive to him, though very imperfect: 
if he form a more full and distinct notion of it, his ideas 
will inevitably be incorrect. — See Essay VII. § 5, Second . 
Series!* 

It is perhaps to be regretted that onr Divines, in ren- 
dering the Latin " Persona," used the word Person, 
whose ordinary sense, in the present day at. least, diflers, 
in a most important point from the theological sense, and , 
yet is n,ot. so rempte from it as to preclude all mistake 
and perplexity. If. ** Hypostasis," or any other complete- 
ly foreign^ term, ha^d been used insteacl^. no idea at all, 
would have been conveyed ex<}ept that of the expla^aatiop , 
giyep; and thus the danger, at least of being misled by 
a word, wpuldhave bee?^ avoided- 1 

Our Reformers however did not introduce^ the,, word 
into th^ir Catechispi .; thoi^gh it has , been (I must^ thip^^ 
iojudicio^sly) epjiplpyed in some. pQpular expositions oi, 
the Catechism, without any explanation, or even allusion 
to its being used in a peculiar sense. 

* It is worth obser vin^^ as a striking instance, of the little reliance 
to be placed on et^nwlogf dts a gu^d.e to the meaning of a word, that 
" Hypostasis," " Substantia," and " Understanding," so widely dif- 
ferent in their sense, correspond in their etymology. 

1 1 wish it to be^observed, that it is th^ ambiguity .of the word Per- 
son which renders it objectionable ; n^t, it^ being nowhere employed 
in Scripture in the technical sense of theologians ; for this circum- 
stance is rather an advantage. — See 'Essay VI. (Secon^ SerieR^j 
14, note. 
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As k 18, the danger 6f being not merely Tiot under- 
stood, but misunderstood, should be guarded against most 
sedulously, by all who wish not only to keep clear of er- 
ror, but to inculcate important truth ; by seldom or never 
employing this ambiguous word without some explanation 
or caution. For if we employ, without any such care, 
terms which we must be sensible are likely to mislead, at 
least the unlearned and the unthinking, we cannot stand 
acquitted on the plea of not having directly inculcated 
error. 

I am persuaded that much heresy, and some Infidelity, 
may be traced in part to the neglect of this caution. It ' 
is not wonder j^l that some should be led to renounce a 
doctrine, which, through the ambiguity in question, may 
be represented to them as inVolving a self-contradiction, 
or as leading to Tritheism ; — that others should insen- 
sibly slide into this very error; — or that many more 
(which I know to be no uncommon case) should for fear 
of that error, deliberately, and on principle, keep the 
doctrine of the Trinity out of their thoughts, as a point 
of speculative belief to which they have assented once 
for all, but whfch they find it dangerous to dwell on; 
though it is in fact the very faith into which,* by our 
Lord's appointment, we are baptized. 

Nor should those who do understand, or at least have 
once understood, the ambiguity in question, rest satis- 
fied that they are thenceforward safe from all danger in 
that quarter. It should be remembered that the thoughts 
are habitually influenced, through the force of associa- 
tion, by the recurrence of the ordinary sense of any word 
to the mind of those who are not especially on their 
guard against it. See " Fallacies," § 5.t 



• els rd ipoita " into the Name ;" not " in the Name." Matt, xzviii. 19. 
t The correctness of a formal and deUb&raU ConfnsUm of Faith, is 
26* 



Nor again IS th^e, babjtual a<;kBowl9dgmeiit.of.On€ God, 
of itself a siifficient safeguard \ since, from the addition- 
al ambiguities of ** One" and " Unity," (noticed in the 
preceding Article,) .we. may gradually fell into the nofiott 
' of a merely figurative Unity ; such as Unity of substance 
* merely, (see the preceding Article,) —Unity of purpose^— 
eoncert of action, ^c^, such as is . often denoted by (he. 
phrasQ "(me. mind" Su "Same," in thia. appendix^, 
and "Dissertation," Book IV. Chap, v- 

When however I speak of the necessity of explaiuUtons, 
the reader is r^uested to keep in . mind, that I mean, 
not explanations of the riafure of the Deity, bulirof our ovm.. 
use of words. On the one hand we must no^ content 
oarselves with- merely saying that the whple subject is 
mysterious and must not be too nicely pr^ed into.; while 
we neglect to notice the distinctioil between divine reye* 
lations, and human explanations of them; — ^betw^en in* 
quiries into the mysteries of the Divine nature, apd into 
the mysteries arising from the ambiguities of language* 
and of a lapguage too, adopted by uninspired men. For, 
whatever Scripture declares, the Christian is . bound . to 
receive implicitly, however unable to understand it : but 
to claim an uninqniring assent to expressions of mans fram- 
ing, (however judiciously .framed,) without even an al-. 



not always, of itself, a sufficient safeguard against error in the habil' 
iuU impressions on the mind. Romanists flatter themselves that th€y 
are safe from Idolatry, because they distinctly acknowledge the 
truth, that " Qod only is tohe served ;" viz. with '* Latria ;" though 
they allow Ai>obatipn, (" h3rperdulia" and " dulia*') to the Virgin 
<ui(i[ other Saints, — to Images, — and to Relics : to whtck it has 
been justly replied, that, supposing this distinction correct in itself, it 
would be, in pu*actice, nugatory ; since the mass of the people must 
soon, (as experience proves) lose sight of it entirely in their habitua) 
devotions. 



eempt to asceita^B their meaniAg^ is to fiiil into one of tke 
worst ern>i9 of the Romanists.- 

On the other han4 to require explanation^^ of what God 
is. in Hfaoael^is to alti^npt what is beyond the reach oi 
the human fepulties^ and foreigp from the apparent de- 
sign of Sciipture^i^Telation ;* whi'.h seems to be, chiefly, 
if not wholly, to declare to us, (at least to insist oq. among 
the essentia) articles of &^th,) with a view to our practical 
benefit, and to the influencing of our feelings and con- 
dud, not 8oiQ«)ch the intrinsic nature of the Deity, as, 
wjiat He hi relatively to, us. Scripture teaches us (and 
our Church-Catechism directs our attention to these points) 
to "believe in Grod, who, as the Father, kath made us 
and all the World, — as the Son, hath redeemed us and 
all mf^ikind, — as the Holy Ghost, sanctifieth us, and all 
the elect people of God."t And this distinction is, as I 
have said, pointed out in the very form of Baptism. 
Nothing indeed can be more decidedly established by 
Scripture, — ^nothing more indistinctljf explained (except 
as &r as relates to us) than the doctrine of the Trinity;! 
nor are we perhaps capable, with our present. facultieSr 
of comprehending it. more fully. 

♦ lu these matters our inquiry, at^ least our first inquiry, should 
always be, whai is repealed: nor if any one refuses to adopt as nn 
article of faith, this pr that exposition, should he be understood as 
neeessarily maintaining its falsity. For we ^re sure that there must 
be many truths relative to the Deity, which we have no means of 
ascertaining: nor does it follow that even every truth which can be 
ascertained, must be a part of the essential faith of a Christian. 

t Hawkins's Manual, p. 12. 

t Compare together, for instance, such passages as the following , 
lor it is by comparing Scripture with Scripture, not by dwelling on 
MsuUUed texts, that the Word of God is to be rightly understood : 
Lake i. 35, and John xiv. ; John xiv. 16, 18, 26, Matt, xxviii. 19, 
3D; John xvi. 7, Coioss. u. 9; Philipp. i. 19, 1 Cor. vi. 19 ; Matt. x. 
90, and John xiv. 23. 
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And as it 18 wise to reserve for mature age, such in* 
stractions as are unsuitable to a puerile understanding: so, 
it seems the part of a like wisdom, to abstain, during this 
our state of childhood, from curious speculations on subjects 
in which even the ablest of human minds can but '*see 
through a glass, darkly.'* On these, the Learned can have 
no advantage over others ; though we are apt to forget that 
any m3rsterious point inscrutable to Man, as Man, — sur- 
passing the utmost reach of human intellect, — ^must be such 
to the learned and to the ignorant, to the wise and to the 
simple alike ; — that in utter darkness, the strongest sigiit, 
and the weakest, are on a level* 



* *' Sir, in these matters," (said one of the most eminent of our 
Reformers, respecting another mysterious point,) ** I am so iearfiil, that 
I dare speak no further, yea almost none otherwistb than as the Scrip- 
ture doth as it were Uad me by the hand," 

And surely it is much better thus to consult Scripture, and take it 
for a guide, than to resort to it merely for eonJlrmaiion»^ contained in 
detached texts, of the several parts of some System of Theotogy, 
which the student fixes on as reputed orthodox, and which is in fact 
made the guide which he permits to " lead him by the hand ;" while 
passages culled out from various parts of the Sacred Writings in sub- 
serviency to such system, are formed into what may be called an 
anagram of Scripture : and then, by reference to this sjrstem as a stan- 
dard, each doctrine or discourse is readily pronounced Orthodox, or 
Socinian, or Arian, or Sabellian, or Nestorian, <f>e. ; and all this, on the 
ground that the theological scheme which the student has adopted, is 
supported by Scripture. The materials indeed are -the stones of the 
Temple ; but the building constructed with them is a fabric of human 
contrivance. If instead of this, too common, procedure, students would 
fairly search the Scriptures with a view not merely to defend their 
opinions, but. to ybrm them, — not merely for argumenta but for /ruffc, — 
keeping human expositions to their own proper purposes, [Set Enay VI. 
First Series,] and not allowing these to become, practically, a stan- 
dard,— if, in short, they were as honestly desirous to be 0n t^ fidt qf 
Seripture, as they naturally are to have ScripHvre on tkeAr Hde, how 
much sounder, as well as more charitable^ would their ooncluMone 
often be I 
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With preimmptUQi;^ speculajtiqns^ suclv, as I have alluded 
to, many t}\eologiaqS|» evei) of those, who lived near, a^ul 
indeed during, the Apostolical tim^s,* s^m.t&.have h^ei) 
alike chargeable, widelj a^'they di^ed in respect of the 
partii^ular explaQatioos.a^Ql^d.by e|bch; 

Error.; sed variis illudilipartibup," 
The Gnosticsf iq^rodHoed . «l theory of iEon%. or. 8^c- 
cessive emanationa. from the diviijie ** Pler^m^v^ ox Ful* 
ness ; one of whonii was, Chri;^ ai^d hoQa^ue in^arpate in 
the man Jesu^.^ The. Sabjelliani^ afe re|)orte4, to hare 
desci'ibed Chjist a^ bearing th,e same rela.ti9p to the.FatheK» 
as the illuminating (furcorudv) quali^, does, to the Sun; 
while the Holy Ghopt corr^ponded to thie. warming 
quality (OaXwdp .) cg^ again, the. Three a« corresponding 
to the Body, Soul,, and; ^^i^;o{ a man; o^, again, toi 
Substance»--rThough^, on. Reafioq,-rand Will or Acti^^ 
The Arians again , app^efir t^ h^ve introduced in- reality, 
three Grods; th^, Son^ and ik^ Holy, Spirit,* created B^ 
ings, but wit^ka, certa^. in^pSiTtBd diTiuatyv Th^. Nestp-i 
riana.and £^utychians, g^e opposite,, bu^ equally, fanciful^ 
and equfljly prpsi^pp^o^.. e^lai^atiiipn^, of the. Infi^rmi 
tion, 4^. t^c. 

■ - ,..'(.■.•. ... ., I - ' "" 

*It is important to remember,— wh^t wjp arejery liable to lo^e sight 
o^— liie drcamstance, that not only there arose grievous errors during 
tbe tinw of the Apostles, and consequently sach were likely to exist m 
the times immediately. fol)9«|ing, but also .that when these ingpired 
guides were removed, there was ao longi^^ the sain^ in|iB||ible avithority to 
decide what was error. In the absence of such ,a gi^ide. some errors 
might be received as orthodox, and some sound doctrines be condemned 
as heterodox. 

t (X these, and several other ancient heretics, we have no accounts but 
those of their opponents ; which however we may presume to contain 
nuMMor. lesa.of approximation to what was really maintained. 

t These heretics appear to have split into many different sect*, teach* 
ing various i&. edifications o€tbs MAe absutditi0S.*-Sea Burton** JBSsm^ 
Um Lad»r<^ 
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Nor were those who were accounted orthodox, alto- 
gether exempt from the same &ult of presnmptaous specu- 
lation. ** Who " says Chiysostom, " was he to whom God 

said. Let us make man ? who but he the Son of 

God ?" And Epiphanius, on the same passage, says, ** this 
18 the language of God to his Word." Each of these 
writers, it may be observed, in representing God (under 
iha4 title) as addressing Himself to the Son as to a dis- 
tinct Being previously to the birth of Jesus on earth, ap- 
proaches very closely to the Arian tritheism. And Justin 
Martyr in a similar tone, expressly speaks of God as 
•* One, not in number^ but in judgment or designs."* I 
will not say that such passages as these may not be so in- 
terpreted as to exclude both the Arian and every other 
form of tritheism ; but it is a dangerous thing, to use (and 
that, not in the heat of declamation, but in a professed 
exposition) language of such a nature that it is a mere 
chance whether it may not lead into the most unscriptural 
errors. If the early writers had not been habitually very 
incautious in this point, that could liardly have taken 
place which is recorded respecting the council held at 
Rimini, (a. d. 360,) in which a Confession of Faith was 
agreed upon, which the Arians soon after boasted of as 
sanctioning their doctrine, and " the Church,^ we are told, 
"was astonished to find itself unexpectedly become Arian." t 

The &ct is, that numberless writers, both of those who 
were, and who w^e not, accounted heretics, being displeased, 
and justly, with one another's explanations of the mode of 
existence of the Deity, instead of taking warning aright 



t See Easay VI. (Second Series) f 2. Note b. 



• 
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from the errors of their neighbours, sought, each, the reme- 
dy, in some other explanation instead, concerning matten 
unrevealed and inexplicahle hy man. They found nothing 
to satisfy a metaphysical curiosity in the brief and indis- 
tinct, though decisive, declarations of Scripture, that *' Grod 
was in Christ, reconciling the World unto Himself;"— > 
that ** in Him dwelleth all the Fulness of the Qodhead, 
bodily ;" — that " it is God that worketh in us both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure;" — that if we "keep 
Christ's saying, He dwelleth in * us, and we in Him ;" — 
that ^'if any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is 
none of his;" — and that "the Lord is the Spirit," 4"^* 
They wanted something more full, and more philosophi- 
cal, than all this; and their theology accordingly was 
** spoiled, through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the World, and 
not after Christ." Hostile as they were to each other, 
the grand mistake in principle was common to many of 
all parties. 

And in latter ages the Schoolmen kept up the same 
Spirit, and even transmitted it to protestants. '* Theology 
teaches," (says a passage in a Protestant work,) **that 
there is in God, one Essence, two Processions, three Per- 
sons, four Relations, ^ve Notions, and the Circumincession, 
which the Greeks call Perichoresis." .... What follows 
is still more to my purpose ; but I cannot bring myself to 
transcribe any further. "Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge ?" 

But the substance of great part of what I have been say- 
ing, has been expressed in better language than mine, in a 
late work which displays no ordinary ability, Mr. DougWs 
Errors regarding Religion. 



• Noi, &s in our version/'Mo^ Spirit ;" *0 H K^ot TO irMVfi^ ivrtp. 
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^The iradical mistake &i a& these systems, wlielier lieretica. 
^BT diAoite, wMtt hate ettAroQed- mankind in ao many seandSr 
law ^Bpoles, and alaonl and peniekMis opmions, proceeds from 
Uie diaiwaition ao nataral m man of being vise ahore what is 
written. Th^ are not satisfied with believing a pUm declara- 
tion of the Sayioor, 'I and the Father are one.' They under- 
take with the utmost presumption and folly to explain in what 
manner the Father and the Son are one ; but man might as well 
attempt to take up the ocean in the hollow of his hand, as endea- 
vour by his narrow muleistanding to comprehend the manner of 
the Divine exiatanee." . . . . P. fiO. 

*' Heresies, however, are not coniined to the heterodox. 
While the Arians and Semi-Anans were corrupting the truth 
by every subtilty of argument and ingenious perversion of terms, 
the orthodox all the while were dogmatizing about the Divine 
nature wiA -a profusion of words, which either had no meaning, 
or were groas -mistakes, or inapplicable metaphors when applied 
to the infinite and spiritoal existence of Qod. And not content 
with using such arguments against the heretics as generally 
produced a new heresy without refuting the former <me, as 
soon as they obtained the power they expelled them from the 
Roman empire, and sent them with all the zeal which persecu- 
tion confers, and which the orthodox, from their prosjierity, had 
lost, to spread every variety of error amongst the nations of the 



'* Orthodoxy was become a very nice aflEhir, from the rigor of 
its terms, ind the perplexity of its creed, and very unlike the 
highway for the simple, which the Qospel permits. A slip in a 
single expression was enough to make a man a heretic The 
use or omission of a single word occasioned a new rent in Chris- 
tianity. Every heresy produced a new creed, and every creed 

a new heresy Never does human folly and learned 

ignorance appear in a more disgusting point of view than in 
these disputes of Christians amongst themselves; nor does any 
study appear so well calculated to foster infidelity as the history 
of Christian sects, unless the reader be guided by light from 
abcvCt and carefully distinguish the doctrines of the Bible from 
Che miserable disputes of pretended Christians."— P. 63. 
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'^o (hscuss tikis important subject more fully (or per- 
'faaps indeed as fully as 'it has been here^ treated ai) is 
'hardly suitable to a logical work: and yet the impor- 
tance of uttehdingf to the ambiguity I have now been 
considering, cannot be duly appreciated, without ofllering 
some remarks on the subject-matter with which that 
ambiguity is connected; and «uch remarks itgaiUi ^ 
scantily and imperfectly developed, are open to caTil or 
mistake. I must take the Hberty thercfere of referring 
the reader to such works, both my own, and those ef 
others, as contdin something of a fuller statement of 
the same views. — See Essays, (First Series^) Essay II. 
§ 4, and Essays IV. and V. ; — Second Series, E^y VI. 
^2, p. 199; VII. ^3; and IX. ^ \. —Origin of lU, 
mish Erf or s. Chap. ii. ^^ 1. Arehbishop King^s \Semion 
on Predestination, d^t., and Encyelop, Metrop^l, ^ His- 
tory, Chap, xxvii. p. 589, and Chap, xxxiv. p. 740. 

POSSIBLE.— This word, like the others of kindred 
meaning, relates sometimes to contingency, sometixnes to 
power; and these two senses are frequcfntly conibinided. 
In the first sense we say, e, g.^'^ii is possible this.poitieat 
may recover;" not meaning, that it-depends on his choice ; 
but that we are not sure whether the event will not be such. 
In the other sense it is *^. possible" to the best^man to vio- 
late every rule of morality ; since if it were out of his povfc^ 
to act so if he chose it/ there would be no moral goodnesi 
in the case ; though we are quite sure that sueh n^ve 
«v^ be his choice. — See *• Impossiblib." 

PRIEST.— Se« *♦ DissBRTATioM, ' Book IV. Oh. iy. 
J2. 

Etymologicaflly, the word ^answers to ' Presbyter, .. i «. 
Cider in the Christian • Ob^tch ; and is often > applied: .to 
26 
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the second order of CSiristian Ministm at Ihe pmeenl 
day. But it is remarkable that it neTer occun in this 
senae, in our translation of the Scriptures: the word 
mptoff^npof being always rendered by Eld^; and ks 
derivatiye^ Priest, always given as the translation of 
*I^s. This latter is an office assigned to none under 
' the Grospel^scheme, except the ONE great High Priest, of 
whom the Jewish Priests were types, and who offered a 
sacrifice (that being the most distinguishing office of a 
Priest in the sense of '^^f,) which is the only one under 
the Grospel. 

It is incalculable how much confusion has arisen from 
confounding together the two senses of the word Priest, 
» and thence, the two offices themselves. 

I have enlarged accordingly on this subject in a Ser- 
mon, preached before the University of Oxford, and sub- 
joined to the 'last edition of the Bampton Lectures. See 
also Errors of Ramanism, Chap. ii. 






REASON. — This word is liable to many ambiguities, 
of which I propose to notice only a few of the most im- 
portant. Sometimes k is used to signify all the intellec- 
tual powers collectively; in which sense it can hardly be 
said to be altogether denied to brutes; since several of 
what we Reckon intellectual processes in the human 
mind, are evidently such as some brutes are capable of 

Reason is, however, frequently employed to denote 
those ftnellectual poweris exclusively in which man differs 
from brutes; though what these- are no one has been 
able precisely to define. The employment at-will of the 
Acuity of Abstraction seems to be the principal; that 
being, at least, principally concerned in the use of Lan- 
guage; The Moral &cuky, or power of diatinguishing 
nght from > wrong, (which appears also ta be closely eoa- 
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tteelBd iritb Mt m a O mm f) ia oae of which' bnites ale d€f> 
titiite ; bal ibaa Dr. Fdey and some -other ethical writer* 
dmj k to num alao. The description given by that 
mrthor <tf our diacenunent of good and bad conduct, {viz. 
aa wholty dependent on expectation of reward and pun- 
afameat,) wo^d equally apply to many of the brote-crea* 
tion, especially ike more intelligent of doraestic animals, 
aa dogs and honea. It is in this sense, howerer, that 
some writaia qwak <tf ** Rewon" as enabling us to judge 
of mt«a and trice; not, as Dr. Gampbell in his Philoso* 
pl^ of Rhetoric has understood them, in the sense of the 
power of itrg'ufMmta4ian, 

Reason, however, is often used for the &culty of car- 
rying da the third operation of the mind ; mz. Reasoning, 
And it is from inattention to this ambiguity (which has 
been rejtotedly notked in the course of the foregoing 
treattte,) that some hare treated of Logic as the art of 
rightly employing the mental &culties in general 

Reason is also employed to signify the Premiss or 
Premises of an argument; especially the minor Premiss; 
and it is from Reasoning in this sense that the word " Rea- 
soning'* is derived. 

It is also very frequently used to signify a Catue ; as 
when we say, in popular language, that the ** Reason of 
an eclipse of the sun is, that the moon is interposed be- 
tween it and th^ earth." This should be strictly called 
the cause. On the other hand, ** Because" (i. e, by 
Cause) is used to introduce either the Physical Cause 
or the Logical Proof : and " Therefore," •* Hence," 
" Since," " Follow," ** Consequence," and many other 
kindred words, having a corresponding ambiguity: e. g. 
** the grotmd is wet, because it has rained ;" or " it has 
lained, and hence the ground is wet ;" this is the assign- 
ment of the Cause; again, '*it has rained, because the 



kas' niiied;" this is siaighifig tiifei l^lpe^i pfmtf; ibm 
vrettiess of the ground "is the eaute, ooC' of* the nin haTiiig^ 
fellen, bat of MT knmoing' that ift has*^ lUleB; And this 
piobably it is that has led to the BoSbiigmmtti n^ iiir att 
kngnages of almost all the wofds relatkigi^ lo theas Iviv 
points. It ia an ambiguity which- has i^rodttoisd lacakil^ 
kble coDhgann of thought^ and fromr whick it is"^ the 
harder ta escape^ on account df its ^itendiiigt t» tfaoaa 
very forms of ekpres8i0ii whidi av& intiMlduBad im- Mlcv 
to clear it up. > 

What adds to the confusion, is, thai* dM Ganae"]B*.9ieii 
^nployed as a Proof of the efiact:* as whayi we^<iBfer» 
from a great fiill of rain, that there is,, or will bab a flood ; 
which is at once the physical effect, and the logjbal con- 
clusion, l^he case is just reTersed, wheo; froni a flood 
we infer that the rain has feUen. 

The more attention apy one bestows on this ambi^Qityt 
the more extensive and important is results will ap- 
pear. — iSec Analytical Outline, J 2. . ., , 
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REGENERATION.— This word is employed by 
some Divines to signify the actual new life and character 
which ought to distinguish the Christian; by others, 9, 
release from a state of condemnation^ — a reconciliation 
to Qod, — adoption as his children^ 4*^., f which is a 
necessary prelimina>ry to the entrance on such a state; 
(but which, unhappily, is not invariably followed by it:) 

♦ See " Fallacies." " Non causa pro causa." Bo<* III. S U. 

t " . . . . Baptism, wherein I was made a member of Christ, a 
child of Goi, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven." .... 

** A death unto sin, aikd a new birth unto rigbtebusnes^, <f<." . . . 

** We being regenerate, and mnM ihf cMltUsi tty ad0j>tir4v and 
grace, i^.» 
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«id<heM we» of co«fie» bb Mkteat fMagn nib a gram off 
aeod aown, and ** the fait corn in the ear.'' 

Moch controrersy has taken place as to the time at 
wineh, and the eireumstanees under which, ** Regenera* 
tjon** takes place; tlie grealBr part of which may be 
traced to this ami 
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SAME (as well as *" Otie/' *" Identical," and other 
words derived from ^m) is used frequently in a sense 
very difierrat fit>m its primary one; (as applicable to a 
single object;) viz, it is employed to denote great simi' 
Iwitf. Whfvi several objects are undistinguishably alikoi 
One 9mgU description will apply equally to any of th^on ; 
and thence th^ are said to be all of one and ike same 
nature, appearance, &c. : as, e. ^. when we say, '*this 
house is built oi the same stone with such another," we 
only mean that the stones are undistinguishable in their 
qualities; not, that the one building was pulled dawn, 
and the other constructed with the materials. Whereas 
Sameness, in the primary sense, does not even necessari* 
ly imply Similarity ; fiir if we say of any man that he is 
greatly altered since such a tima, we understand, and in* 
deed imply by the very expression, that he is One person^ 
though different in several qualities, else it would not be 
Ac It is worth observing also, that *'Same," in the 
secondary sense, admits, according to popular usage, of 
degrees : we speak of two things being nearly the same, * 
but not entirely: personal identity does not admit of 
degrees. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more to the error of 
Realism than inattention to this ambiguity. When save* 
ral persons are said to have One and ike Same opinion — 
thought— -or idea, — ^many men, overlobking the true 
simple statement of the case, which is, that they ore aU 

26* 



Uinkmg Mti. ImA fer tcnltthhig aMamAittme awl tttgp^ 
deal, and imagine there shmI bo M>me Oni^ ^Auif; in iJhe 
firiiaaff Mawj though not ati inditidiial, mUA is pceient 
al once in the mind ai each of thaee ponon*: aMl Iheaeo 
teadiiy apruag Plato'a theory of Meaa^ elteh of wfaioli 
was, according to him, one real, eternal jobjeett eaastiiig 
entire and complete in each of the individual oljeets that 
are known by one name. Hence^ fiM in poe^Mi my* 
thology, and ultimately, perlnps^ in pepdliir belief For* 
tune; Liberty, Prudence^ (Minerva;) a Bomndavy, (Ter^ 
minus,) and even the Mildew of Com, (Rubi^,) dbc.« 
became jiersonified^ deified, and represented ¥f Statbee- 
somewhat according to the process which is ^described by 

. Swift, in his humorous manner, in speaking of-Zei^!(itt 
the Tale of a Tub,) "how from a notion it biecaAiBa 
word, and from thence, in a hot summer^ ripened HttO U 
tangible Substanca" We find Seneca thinfkibg it neces- 
sary gravely to combat the position of bN>me of hk Stoical 
predecessors, " that the Cardinal Virtlttes ate Animils:'" 
while the Hindoos of the present day, frote dheervli^ tlio 
similar symptoms which are known by tke nan^ of 8Miall> 
pox, and the communieadon of the like from isiab patient 
to another, do not merely «all it (as we do) one disease, 

_ but believe (if we may credit the accounts given) that 
the Small-pox is a Goddess, who becomes incarnate in 
each infected patient. All these absurditi^ are in fed 
but the extrelme and ultimate point of Reali8m.-r-S^« Dia- 
sbrtation. Book IV. Chap. v. 

S1N» in its ordmary acceptation, mieans some acfual 
transgression, in thought, word, or deed, of die taoral 
law, or <rf a positive divine precept. R has also, whatt 
may be called^ a theological Sense, in which itls us^ for 
thtt vmfidmts or /w«<y.-4hat liability, or proncness, to 
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ftmD8gi6tffeHW, '^hioli' all mM ii!illi»k fiMk A^t fiM pa- 
xeotSi and ' which is commonly denominated ** original 
8m/ in wMeh.seHM we ftiid such expressions as "in 
fiitt hoih tiiy flttOlhte 0Mlceit«d me.'' The word seems 
also to be tlill fcoAeat tmMibrred, to signify the state of 
condiitin0ii0H iUfdfi in vAAeh the ehildren of Adam are, 
**by natare bor]a«'* itt (SOliseqtience of this sinfal tendeti* 
cy in t^em: (o^ aecoyding to some dirines, in conse- 
foence of the very gutit of Adam's office being actually 
inipuied to each id(Mvidual of his posterity. )t It must 
be ia the isense of a *' state of Condemnation" that our 
Chiiisoh» in her offiee for Ittfiint Ba|Aism, speaks of *' re- 
fiuflssoa of Sinsi" with reference to a child, which is no 
norai .agent-: '* following the innocency of children,* 
(i €, of M$itai Sin) being mentioned within a few sen- 
tenoes. And as it is plain that actual Sin cannot, in the 
fermer place, be meant, so neither can it be, in this 
place, man's ptotUm9s to Sin: since the baptismal office 
would not j^ray for, and hold out a promise ot, ** release* 
and ** rMittsson" of that ff^in^a^St which, according to the 
Aiticle, ** vonudns even in the regenerate." 

Thovgh all Theologians ptobably are a/ware of these 
diatinctionB, yet much conlRision of thought has resulted 
firom their not being always attended to. 

* Of the degree of this depravity of our natupe, yarious aceoutta 
are given ; soine representing it as amounting to a total loss of the 
moral faculty, or even, to a preference of evil for its own sake ; otl^ 
ers nkking it to ecm^st in a certain undue preponderance of the 
Itfwer pvopaaiBitie*'ovcii* the nobler sentiments, <f*c But these seem 
to be abt differeactoasto the mme of the word, (with which aloae 
we are here concerned,) but as to the state of the/a<;^. 

1 1 must again remind the reader that I am inquiring only into die 
senses in Vhich each word has actually been used ; not into the truth 
or falsity of each dufctHne in question. On' the present question, see 



TH£REFOBiU-^« ** Rba«om;* stid •* Wet." 

^ TRUTH, in the strict logical aeaa^^ «Filie8 to Propo- 
sitions, and^ to nothing else; asd consisls in the con- 
fonnity of the declari^tiop made, to the • actual state of 
the case ; agreeably to Aldricb'a definiticai of a f time" 
proposition — vera est, qu» ^uod res est dicit 

It would be an advanti^e if the word *^ Trueoess" or 
** Verity" could be introduced and employe! in this 
sense, since the word " Truth" is so o^en used to de- 
Dote the true Propasitiot^ itself, '^What.I tell you is 
the Truth; the Trutf^ of wH^t I say shcdl be proved:" 
the term is here used in these two senses. In like man- 
ner Falsehood is often opposed to Truth in both these 
senses ; being commonly used to signify the quality of a 
&lse proposition. But as we have th& word Falsity, 
which properly denotes this, I have thought ii best; in a 
scientific treatise, always to employ it for that purpose. 

In its etymological sense, Truth signifies that which 
the speaker "trows," or believes to be the &ct The 
etymology of the word AAHBES seems to be similar} 
denoting non-concealment In this s^ise it is opposed to 
a Lie : and may be called Moral, as the other may Logi* 
cal, Truth. A witness therefore may comply with his 
oath to speak the Truth, though it so happen that he is 
mistaken in some particular of his evidence, provided he 
is fully convinced that the thing is as he states it 

Truth is not unfrequently applied, in loose and inac* 
curate language, to arguments; where the proper ex- 
pression would be "correctness," ^coaelusireness," or 
" validity." 

Truth, again, is often used in the sense of Reality. 
People speak of the Truth or Falsity of facts ; properly 
speaking, they are either real or fictitious : it is the sUUe^ 
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MItf Hmh' ••Wie^ dr -'iltofc^ The» •ttoe*' Mvue of 
iMf tUng;. is* a' oonifikm expresiklii; nieBamg' "thai 
#h]ch may tt^h Trtith !»» assigned a» the cause.*' The 
stetattes of Va^hotfd e6x¥espond. 

'f'JPfa!^ ia the sense er'*'realit)|»'* k alw opposed ^ 
AiidDll^««->4yt^-^'pictar^^ &c Thtm, •^tbe Law tubb 
^i«W^^' MtmB, bdf gnuse^ mid. « tntUi? came by Jesot 
Christ:" for thd La^* Biui enl]fa[**iiili{Mef good things 



to come." 



The present is an amh ig nit y of which the Romanists 
have often availed themselves with great effisct ; the am- 
big%ify* rf dtb Wiotd *« C^nzrch" (Whieh see) lending iu> aid 
w* iSbib flfflatt^. ""E^eit ^e Protestattts/*' they say, '*ikr^ 
iM dtoy (MM lo )e^ a TRUE' CHURCH ; now there 
tiKtf l$l& bttr ON!i TRtrti CMUBfCfl ;" (which< they 
^Ol^rrhy tlhMe passages of Sbripture which rekfe to 
M^ 6M6tid¥B hbif et CavristiMis in alt Aoee several! 
branches which also are called in Scripture Gkurehes ;) 
''ours therefore must be the true church; if you for- 
ttiie ths, fMt folttAe tMe fi^/t and the C^tifM; and con 
Ml{tienfly nM * j/^cMtf Mulr out nWl the |Kiii>mieee of the Qt>s 
p6L" ThdMT whd ex^ of a logical and! accutate turn of 
mind TdA etfHiy percseite that the sense in which the 
Hbilki^ Ohuit^ ik admitted by her opponents to be a 
hibe ClAuth, is that of reoKf^rz-^it is a teal, not apre- 
tMM €MUf^;^-4t may be indp said t<» be a Church. 
Tbe* settBe in wMch the Romanists sei2e the concession 
is; ^f of a {)kur€h Uaehhig true doctrines; which was 
nev^r conceded to Ae CIlFtirch of Rome by the Frotes- 
^ tauf#; who^ hold, that a Ch^irch may err without coa^ng 
to be * dMireh. 

^l»«BN(aS»--flte • WMf ." Mid • RtASOit." 
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WHY? — Aftftn interrogative, Hm word 10 emplofood 
in three aenses: viz. "By ^hat proofs (or Reaaoo) 
**From what Cause?" "For what purpose?" Tlu» 
last is commonly called the "final cauae." JS. O, "Why 
is this jnrisoner guilty of the cyirae?" "Why dpea a 
stane &U to the eai^?" "Why ^ jFpugo^o hoi^ 
daaV* Much confusion has. arista frirni not dj^tingiiiahr 
ing these different inquiriea See " B^ai^on," 



N. B.~As the words which follow are all <^ them con* 
nected together in their signification^, and as the ozpla* 
nations of their ambigmtiee ^haye been furnished by, the 
kindness of the Professoor ci Political Economy, it seemed 
advisable to place them by themselYes, and in, the order 
in which they appeared to him most n«tural)f to arrange 
themselyes. 



The fotmdations of Political Economy bemg a tow 
general propositionis deduced from obserradon or, from 
consciousness, and generally admitted as soon as stated, 
it might have been expected that there would be as lit* 
tie difiference of opinion among Political-Economists- as 
among Mathematicians; — that, being agreed in their 
premises, they could not differ in their conclusions, bat 
through some error in reasoning, so palpable as to be 
readily detected. And if they had possessed a vocabu- 
lary of general terms as precisely defined as the mathe- 
matical, this would probably have been the case. But as 
the terms of this Science are drawn from common dis- 
course, and seldom carefully defined by the writers who 
employ them, hardly one of tl^em has aay settled and in- 
variable meaning, and their ambiguities are perpetu* 
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atty ' overiaoked. l%e principal ietmB are only seven: 
mx. Yai^vb, Wbalth, Labor, Capital, Rsnt, Waos& 

P&0VXT8. 

1. YALITE. Ab yal&e is the only relation with which 
Potitieal Eeottomy is conversant, we might expect all 
Eeotioauits t» be tigteeA as to itn meanimg. There is no 
subject as to which they are less agreed. 

The popular, and fiir the most convenient, use of the 
word, is to signify the capacity of being given and re- 
ceived in exchange. 9o defined, it expresses a relation. 
The value of any one thing inust consist in the several 
^juantities of all other things which can be obtained in ex- 
change ioT it, and can never remain fixed for an instant 
Most writers admit the propriety of this definition at the 
outset, but they scarcely ever adhere to it 

Adam Smith defines Value to mean either the utility 
of a particular object, or the power of purchasing other 
goods which the possession of that object conveys. The 
first he calls *• Value in use," the second " Value in ex- 
change." But he soon afterwards says, that equal quan 
tftks of labor at all times and places are of equal Value 
to the laborer, whatever may be the quantity of goods he 
receives in return for them ; and that labor never varies 
in its own Value. It is clear that he affixed, or thought 
he had afilxed, some other meaning to the word; as the 
first of these propositfons is contradictory, and the second 
felse, whichever of his two definitions we adopt 

Mr. Ricardo appears to set out by admitting Adam 
Smith's definition of Value in exchange. But in the 
greater part of his " Principles of Political Economy," 
he uses the word as synonymous with Cost: and by 
this one ambiguity has rendered his great work a long 
enigma. 



419 iLWfmUK. 

Mr. MaldwB* .49fiae8 ViJjiie'to be thjo ipowir ^ /pm^ 
clutfijig. ^Ia th^ .jiteqr )ne«t «pQ.ge .^ 'AMAgiiblMB ate>- 
lute from relative Value, a distinction contradiototy to 
his definition of the tenn, as expressive of a relation, 

Mr. Jd'Ouilodbit rdieti^guifih^s .be|«reen riAl and ex- 
changeable* or relative Valiid. J^ m ^hk nonunek- 
ture, the . ^xchajgigeable, or relntiii^ Vatue lof; a .<rm— wiity 
consists in its capacity of pu|cbaiiipg;-«-4t8 rreal Valve 
in the ,quantity.of labor .nequji^ fkr tilP pfodsao^n or ap- 
propriation. 

All. these difierences i^^pear IU> arise from^a confoskm 
of cause and efiect Having decided that commodities 
are Valuable in pro^ition 4o the iaibar they^have xeapee- 
tively cost, it was natural to^ c^U, t^t^ labori tMx Yukie. 

2. WEALTH. Lord lAuderdale has -delbed Wealth 
to be "all that wan d^sirw." Mr. MaltlMks,^ ''^ofie 
,maUriiU objects which axe necd^sary, nseftU, or agrea- 
able." Adam Smith confines the term to that portion, d 
the results .of land and labor .which is/ capaUe of being 
accumulated. The French Economtats, to; the net pta- 
duct of land. Mr. M^CuUoch ^ andM. StQi^, | to those 
material products which have axchangaable value; ac- 
cording to.Colonel.TorrenslTit consists of articles which 
possess utility and are produced by some portion of volun- 
tary eSoTt M. Sa>** divides wealth into natural and 
: social, and applies. the latter term ^q whatever is soacep- 

* <^ Measure <tf Valoe/' p^ 1. 
. t*' Principles of ]n>Utical Eoonomy,** Part IILaect. 1. 

t ** Principles of Political Economy," page 28. 

§ " Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica," Vol. VI. p. 311 
' « " Oours d'Economie Politiqae,*. Tome I. p. 91. Paris edit. 

T"Frodnctioaof Wealth," p. 1. ■ 

— ** Trait6 d'Economie Pol.» Liv. II. Chap. ii. 
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tiUe of exchange. It will be obserred that the principal 
difierence between these definitions consists in the ad- 
mission or rejection of the qualifications ''exchange* 
able." and " material" 

It were well if the ambiguities of this word had done 
no more than puzzle philosophers. One of them gavd 
birth to the merc&ntile system. In common language* 
to grow rich is to get money; to diminish in fortune is 
to lose money; a rich man is said to have a great deal of 
money ; a poor man, very little ; and the terms " Wealth**, 
and " Money" are in sh6rt employed as synonymous. 
In consequence of these popular notions (to use the 
words of Adam Smith) all the different 'nations of Eu- 
rope have studied every means of accumulating gold and 
silver in their respective countries. This they have 
att<»npted by prohibiting the exportation of money, 
and by giving bounties on the exportation, and imposing 
restrictions on the importation, of other commodities, in - 
the hope of producing' what has been called a " &vourable 
balance of trade f that is, a trade in which, the imports 
being- always of leso value than the exports, the difference 
is paid m money : a conduct as wise - as that of a trades^ 
man who should part with his goods only for money; 
and instead of employing their price in paying his- work* , 
men's wages, or replacing his stock, should keep it for 
ever, in his tilU -The attempt to for<^e such a trade has 
been as vain, as the trade, if it coujd have been obtained, 
would have been mischievous. But the results have 
been fraud, punishment, and poverty at home, and dis- 
cord and war without It has made nations . consider 
the Wealth of their customers a source of loss instead of 
profit ; and an advantageous market a curse instead of a 
blessing. By inducing them to refiise to profit by the 
peculiar advantages in climate, soil, or industry, pos- 
27 
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•eased by^their neighbonni, it has forced them in a great 
measure to give up their own. It has for centuries done 
more, and perhaps for centuries to come will do more, to 
retard the improvement of Europe than all other canaea 
put together. 

3. LABOR. The word ** Labor" aignifies both the 
act of laboring, and the result of that act It is used in 
the first sense when we talk of the wages of labor; in 
the second when we talk of accumulated labor. When 
used to express the act of laboring, it may appear to have 
a precise sense, but it is still subject to some ambiguity. 
Sa/s definition* is, ** action suivie, dirig^ vers im 
hUL" Storch's,! "Taction des &cult^ humainea dirigee 
vers un bCkt utile." T-hese definitions include a walk 
taken for the purposes of health, and even the eacertions 
of an agreeable c(mverser. 

The great defect of Adam Smith, and of our own 
economises in general, is the want of definitions. There 
is, perhaps, no definition of Labor by any British Econo- 
mists. If Adam Smith had firamed one, he would proba- 
bly have struck out his celebrated distinction b^ween 
** productive" and " unproductive" laboren ; for it is 
difiicult to conceive any definition of Labor which will 
admit the epithet "unproductive" to be applied to any 
of its subdivisions, excepting that of misdirected labor. 
On the other hand, if Mr. M'Gulloch or Mr. Mill had 
defined Labor, they would scarody have applied that 
terra to the growth of a tree, or the improvement of wine 
in a cellar. 

♦ " Traitfi," Ac Tome IL p. 506. 
t " Cours," Ac lav. L Chap. iv. 
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4. CAPITAL. This word, as might have been ex- 
pected, Irom the complexity of the notions which it im- 
plies, has been used invery different senses. 

It is, as usual, undefined by Adam Smith. The general 
meaning which he attached to it will however appear 
from his enumeration of its species. He divides it* 
into Fixed and Cihulating : including in the first what the 
capitalist retains, in the second what he parts with. Honed 
Capital he subdivides into-^1. Machinery; 2. Shops and 
other buildings used for trade or manu&cture ; 3. Improve- 
ments of land ; 4. Knowledge and skill Circulating Cap- 
ital he subdivides into — 1. Money; 2. Provisions in the 
hands of the provision- venders ; 3. Unfinished materi- 
als of manu&cture ; 4. Finished work in the hands of the 
merchant or manu&cturer; such as fiimiture in a cab- 
inet-maker's shop, or trinkets in that of a jeweller. 

The following is a list of the definitions adopted by 
some of the most eminent subsequent economists. 

Ricardof — "that part of the wealth of a country which 
is employed in production ; consisting of food, clothing, 
tools, raw materials, machinery, ^c, necessary to give 
effect to labor." 

Malthus^ — ^•*that* portion of the material possessions 
of a country which is destined to be employed with a 
view to profit." 

Say ^-^*' accumulation de valeurs soustraites h. la con- 
somption improduetive." Chap. iii. ** Machinery, neces- 
saries of the workman, materials." 

Storch I — '* un ibnds de richesses destine h la producticm 

mal6rielle." 

" ■■ " ■■ ■ ■-. — I.... — II * ■ 

* Book II. Chap. I 

t " Principles of Political Economji" p. 89, 3d edit 

t " Principles," &c. p. 293. 

f " Traite," Ac. Tome II. p. 454. 

I " Cours," Ac Liv. II. Chap. i. 
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M*CullocTi*— ** that portion of the proiduce of industry, 
which can be made directly available to support human 
existence or fiicilitate production." 

Mill t — "something produceil, for the purpose of being 
employed as the mean towards a further production." 

TorrensJ^ — "those things on which labor has been 
bestowed, and which are destined, not for the immediate 
supply of our wants, but to aid us in obtaining othcc articles 
ofutflity." 

It IS obvious that few of these definitions exactly coin- 
cide. Adam Smith's (as implied m his use of the term, 
for he gives no formal definition) excludes the necessaries 
of the laborer, when in his own possession; all the rest 
(and perhaps with better reason) admit them. On the 
other hand, Adam Smith admits (and in that he seems to 
be right) those things which are incapable of productive 
consumption, provided they have not yet reached their 
consumers. All the other definitions, except perhaps 
that of Mr. Malthus, which is ambiguous, are suDject to 
the inconsistency of afiirming that a diamond, and the 
gold ih which it is to be set, are Capital while the jewel- 
ler keeps them separate, but cease to be so when he has 
formed them into a ring; almost all of them,, alsoii point- 
edly exclude knowledge and skill. The; most objectiona- 
ble, perhaps, is that of Mr. M'Culloch, which, while it ex- 
cludes all the finished contents of a jeweller's shop, would 
include a racing-stud. 

Adam Smith, however, is Sblt hqm being cooaistent in 
his use of the word ; thus, in the beginning of his second 
book he states, that all Capitals are destined for the main- 
tenance of productive labor only. It is Hilflicult to 

• ** Principles," Ac. p. 93. 

t " Elements,'* Ac. p. 19, 3d' edit. 

(" Production of Wealth,''^. 5. 
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what labor is maintained by what is to be improductiTely 
consumed. 



5- RENT, a WAGES. 7. PROFIT. 

Adam Smith first dirided revenue into Rent, Wagea^ 
and Profit ; and his division has been i^nerally followed. 
The following definitions will best show the degree of 
precision Mrith which these three terms have been em- 
ployed. 

Adam Shiiv. 

i. Rent What is paid for the license to gather the 
produce of the land.— Book I. Chap. vi. 

2. Wages. The price of labor. — ^Book I. Chap. v. 

3. Profit The revenue derived from stock by the per- 
son who manages or eihploys it — ^Book 1. Chap, vi^ 

Sat. {TVaitS ePEconomie Politique.) 4^e Edit 

1. Rent Le profit r€s«ltant du service productif de la 
terre. — ^Tome II. p. 169. 

2. Wages. Le prix de I'achat d'un service productif 
industriel — Tome II. p. 503. 

3. Profit La portion de la valeur produite, retire par 
le capitaliste. — Tome L p. 71, subdivided into int^rMp 
profit industriel, an^profit capital 

Storch. {Caurs d^Economie Politique.) Paris, 1823. 

1. Rent Le prix qu'on paye pour Tusage d'un fondi 
de terre. — ^Tome L p. 354. 

2. Wages. Le prix di^ travail— p. 283. 
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' '^3. Profit '^hc 4reftirn& to iitfpital are cctofiidcred' by 
8tOTch, under the heads, rente de capital, and profit de 
I'entrepreneur. The first he divides into, loyer, the hire 
of fixed 'Capita), "and nitier^t; that of ciniuhting capital 
The second he considers as composed oC 1st, remunera- 
tion for the uile df ' ^pital V 2d, af^nrand^ agiiinst risk ; 
8d, remtthm^tidn fdr thmbte.-^Iiv.'^IIL Cha^ 111 TfU. liiL 



SiSMONDL (iV^nfrveott PrineipeSf ^eJ) 

1. Rent. La put d6 bi' r6cohe annuelle du sol qui 
revient au propriitaire apr^s qu'il a acquitt^ les frais qui 
ToQt iait naltre; and he ^mcly^^es rent into, Isl^ la com- 
pensation du travail dr la n&refj .2d; Jpj prix d^monQpoIe; 
3d, la mieur valeur quele propri^taire obtient par la com- 
paraison d'une terre de nature sup^rieure ^une terre in- 
ferieure ; 4th, le r^venu des capitaux qu'il a fixes lui-m6me 
surla terre, et ne peut plus en retirer. — Tome I. p. j280. 

2. Wages. Le prix du travail. — ^p. 91. 

3. Profit. La valeur dont Pouvrage achev^ surpasse 
les avances qui I'ont &it faire. L'avantage qui r^sulte 
des travaux passes. Subdivided into iiiter^t and profit 
mercantile. — ^p. 94, 359. 

' MAt^us; ^ (PriHtipU^ ^c.) 

1. Rent That portion of the value of the whole pri^ 
duce of land which remains to the owner after payment 
of all the outgoings of cultivation, fnlcluding average 
profits on the capital employed. The excess of price 
ibove "wages and profits: — p. ' 134. 

2. Wagea The remuneration of the 'laborer Mt hk 
personal exertions.— ^p. 240. 
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3."Profit' Tie difierence between t&e valfite of the ad- 
vances necessary to produce a commoclity, and th^ value of 
the commodity when produced. — ^p. 293. 
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Mill. {ElemeTUs, 4'^.) 3d Ed. 

1. Remi Thet difi«i^(d hetweeii ^^ hi^iikuni made to 
the most productive, and that which is made to the least 
pit>d¥U9tivb' pOftion of (Capital etnployed ' on ' the land. — 
p. 33. 

2. Wages. Tberpri^eto^ therkhbrer^ft'^haVie dT the com- 
modify pi^iiced>-ip. 41. 

3. Profit The share of the joint produce of' labor and 
-neock ifAddk y fM6iv^d hf the oWn^ ^if'std«ik'iafbr re- 
placing the capkal consumed. The portion of the whole 
annual produce which remains after deducting rent and 
wages. Remuneration for hoarded labor.-^Ghi^li. ii iiL 

' TdRRSNs. iCom Tmde.) dd Ed. 

1. Rent Thtft part of the produce which is given to 
thejaild-proprietor for the use of the soil — ^p. 130. 

2. Wages. The articles of wealth which the laborer 
receives in exchange for his labor. — ^p. 83. 

3. Profit The excess of value which the finished 
work possesses above the' value of the < material^ imple- 
ments, and subsistence expended. The. surplus remaining 
after the coet of producticm hat been leplaced-^PrMdi^ 
Um rf Wtalik, p. 5a 

' If^CuLEOCH; {Prmctphs^ 4"^) 

L Rent That portion o£ the produce of the earth 
whkh is paid bf the iarmer to the landlord for the use of 
the natural and inherent powers of the soil.— p. 265. 
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3L Wmgea. The compensation paid to laborers in xef am 
for Jheir services. — Essay on Rate of Wages^ p. 1. 

3. Profit. The excess of the commodities produced bj 
the expenditure of a given quantity of capital, over that 
quantity of capital. — Principles^ p. 366. 

RiCAmoo. (Principles, 4"^.) 3d Bd. 

1. B«nt. That portion of the piodnce of the ea^h 
which is paid to the landlord for the use of the qrigina) 
and indestructible powers of the soiL^p. 53. 

2. Wages. The laborer's proportion of the produce^ — 
ChapL r« 

3; Profit The eapitalist's proportion ef the produce.— 
€%ap»TL 

The first observation to be made on these definitiens 
is, that the Rent of land, which is only a species of an 
extensive genus, is used as a genua, and that its coguate 
species are either omitted, or included under genera to 
which they do not properly belong. Wages and Profits 
are of human creation: they imply a sacrifice of ease or 
immediate enjoyment, and bear a ratio to that sacrifice 
which is indicated by the common expressions ef ** the 
Yate of wages," and the " rate of profits :" a ratio which 
has a strong tendency to uniformity. But there is another 
and a very large source of revenue which is not the 
ciieation ci man, but of nature; which owes its origin, 
not to the will of its possessor, but to accident; which 
implies no sacrifice, has no tend^icy to uniformity, and 
to which the term *' rate" is seldom applied. This reve- 
nue arises fix>m the exclusive right to some instrument of 
production, enabling the employment of a given amount 
of labor or capital to be more than usually productiva 
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rki'^^f^ }jr'th«^^''insfrtiiilerits i6^^1and'/ bW all extra- 
ordinarjr 'P*^^'^''^^^ of f)o<iy or Tnind,-i-aH procdb^ in ma- 
ntiftittttfe" wliich" are 'ptoteked by 6ebrecy or by law, — 
ilT pectiliar" advabta'ges from dfeiiition* of cbtineiion, — ^in 
Bhoit, cverjr iii^Strument of jfrodtrcdoii which! is nOt Tini- 
versally afccessible, JgiffoTcb k t^veniie di'stlncii in its origin 
from Wages or Profits, kn& of whicb the' tletit of Ikiid is 
only k spcjcies.^^ In the ' cttfealificatioti 6( revenues, eithw 
Rent ought tl^^^haVe beeh omitted db ^ g^nUaf,' and con- 
sidered Only a3 to anonmlous ihteiiruptio^ of the general 
unift'rmity o^ wkg&i and' pr6fiti^, oit all' "the' aiccidental 
sourcb^ of i^enue btight to have been included in one 
genus, lif 'Mich the Rent of land Would have formed the 
princi]^r6pecies. 

Another remark is, that almost all these definitions of 
Profit thcfade the wages of tile labor of tht Capitalist. 
The bonii^totkl 'Economists have in general been aware 
of this, and have pointed it ' out in their analysis of the 
component jMiitS of Profit. The Brhish Cconbmists have 
seldotn entered into this analpis, 'and th<^- waiiit of it has 
be^' a gfteat cause of Obscurity. 

On the other hand, mticK of whikt properly belongs to 
Ptofit and Rent is generally included under Wages. Al- 
most all Economists 'consider the members of the liberal 
professions under the class of laborers. The whole sub- 
sistence of i^ch persons, ' observes IV^r. 'M*Culloch,* is de- 
rived from Wages ; and they are as eviciently laborers as 
if they handled the spade or the plougL But it should 
be considered, Ithat those who are engaged in any occu- 
pation requiring more skill than that of a common hus 
bandman, must have expended capital; more or less, on 
the acquisition of their skill ; their education must liave 
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eoet something in erery case, from that of the haodieraff* 
apprentice, to that of -the legal or medical student \ and 
a Profit "on this outlay is of course looked for, as in ptheT 
disbursements of capital; and the higher profit, in pro- 
portion to the risk ,* viz. the uncertainty of a man's suc- 
cess in his business. Part, dierefore, and generally fiir 
the greater part, of what has been reckoned the wages of 
his labor, ought more properly to be reckoned profits on 
the capital expended in fitting him for that particular 
kind of labor. And again, all the excess of gains ac- 
quired by one possessing extraordinary talents, opportu- 
nities, or patronage (since these correspond to the possea- 
aion of land,— -of a patent-right— or oth^ monopoly,— of a 
secret, ^c) may be more properly regarded as Rent than 
as Wages. 

Another most fruitful source of ambiguity arises firom 
the use of the word " Wages," sometimes as ejcpressing « 
quantity, sometimes as expressing a proportion. 
. In ordinary language. Wages means the amount of some 
commodity t generally of silver, given to the laborer in 
seldom entered into this analysis, and the want of it has 
been a great cause of obscurity. 

. In the language of Mr. Ricardo, they usually mean the 
laborer's proportion of what is produced, supposing that 
produce to be divided between him and the Capitalist 
In this sense they generally rise as the whole produce Is 
diminished; though if the word be used in the other 
sense, they generally fell. If Mr. Ricardo had constantly 
used the word " Wasjes," to express a proportion, the 
only inconvenience would have been the necesrfty of al- 
ways translating this expression into common language. 
But he is not consistent When he says,* that - what- 
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ever raises the Wages of labor lowers the Frofits of 
slock," he considers Wages as a proportion. When he 
says;* that ** high Wages encourage population ;" he 
considers ^wages as an amoutU. Even Mr. M'Colloch, 
who has clearly explained the ambiguity, has not escaped # 
it He has even suffered it to afiect his reasonings. In 
his valuable essay, ''On the Rate of Wages,"! he ad- 
mits that ** when Wages are high, the Capitalist has to 
pay a larger share of the produce of industry to his la- 
borers:'! BXi achnission utterly inconsistent with his 
general use of the word, as eicpressing the amount of what 
the laborer receives, which, as he has himself observed,^ 
may increase while Kis proportion diminishes. 

A few only have been noticed of the ambiguitieB which 
attach to the sevenv terms that have been selected } and 
these terms have been fixed cm, not as the most ambigu- 
ous, but as the most important, in the political nomen- 
clature. ** Supply and Demand," ** Productive and Un- 
productive," ** Overtrading," and very many others, both 
in political economy, and in other subject, which are 
often used without any more explanalk>n, or any more 
suspicion of their requiring it, than the words *^ triangle" 
or ''twenty," are perhaps even more liable to ambiguk- 
ties than those above treated of But it is sufficient for 
the purpose of this Appendix to have noticed, by way of 
specimens, a few of the most remarkable terms in several 
different branches of knowledge, in order to .show both 
the frequency of an ambiguous use of language^ and the 
importance of clearing up such ambiguity. 

♦ " Principles, " &c. p. 83. t P. 161. 

t " Principles of Political Ecmowf/' p. 86&, 
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N. B. In such of the fi^lowing f2xam|^ as are not in a. 
syllogiade Ibrm, it is intended that the student should 
pmctioe the xeduction of th^n into that .fbnnf ifaose of 
them, that iSi m which the reasoning is in itself sonnd : 
vixm where it is impossible to admit Uie f^renises and 
deny the Conclusion. Of soch as are apparent syflo- 
gisms/the Tali(yt3r must be tried by logical. roles,' which, 
it may, be adinsable to apply in the following . order : 
1st. Obsenre wheth^ the argument be Categorical or 
Hypothetical ; feeoUeeting that an hypothetical Premiss 
does not necessarily imply an hypothetical Syllogism^ 
unless the reasoning turns on the hypothesis. . If this 
appear to be the case, the rules for hypothetical Syllo- 
gism must be applied. 2dly. If the argument be cate- 
gcffiealt count the terms. 3dly. If only three, observe 
wfaethev the Middle be . distributed. 4thly. Observe 
wh^er the Premises are both negative; (i. e- really, 
and not in appearance only,) and if one is, whether the 
Conclusion be negative also; or affirmative, if both 
Premises affirmativet 5thly. Obserye what terms are 
dkSribated in the^ConclHsicoiu. .and . /whether the sai^^ 
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mre distributed in the Premises. Bthly. If the Syllo- 
gism is not a Categorical in the first Figure, reduce it 
to that form. 



1. No one is free who is enslaved by his appetites : a 
sensualist is enslaved by his appetites : therefore a sensu-* 
alist is not free. 

2. None but Whites are civilized: the ancient CSter- 
mans were Whites : therefore they were civilized. 

3. None but Whites are civilized : the Hindoos are^not 
Whites : therefore they are not civilized. 

4. None but civilized people are Whites: the Gauls 
were Whites : therefore they were civilized. 

5. No one is rich who has not enough : no miser has 
enough : therefore no miser is rich. 

6. If penal laws against Papists were enforced, they 
would be aggrieved : but penal laws against them are not 
enforced : therefore the Papists are not aggrieved. 

7. If all testimony to miracles is to be admitted, 
the popish legends are to be believed: but the popish le- 
gends are not to he believed: therefore no testimony to 
miracles is to be admitted. 

8. If nnen are not likely to be influenced in the per- 
fdrmance of a known duty by taking an oath to perform 
it, the oaths commonly administered are superfiuoi^s : if 
they are likely to be so influenced, every one should be 
made to take an oath to behave rightly throughout his 
life; but one or the other of these must be the case: 
therefore either the oaths commonly administered are su- 
perfluous, or every man should be made to take an oath 
to behave rightly throughout his life. 

9. The Scriptures must be admitted to be agreeable to 
truth : and the Church of England is conformable to the 
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Scnptures : A. B. is a divine of the Church of England ; 

and tliis opinion is in accordance with his sentiments: 
therefore it must be presumed to be true. 

10. Enoch (according to the testimony of Scripture) 
pleased God ; but without faith it is impossible to please 
Him; (for he that cometh to God must believe that He 
iPS, and that He is a re warder of tbem that diligently seek 
Him :) therefore, ^e, 

11. ** If Abraham were justified by works, then had he 
whereof to glory [before God :] but not any one can have whereoi 
to gl^ry] before God :" therefore Abraham was not justified 
by works. 

12. '• He that is of Grod heareth my words ; ye therefore 
hear them not, because ye are not of God.*' 

13. Few treatises of science convey important truths, 
without any intermixture of error, in a perspicuous and 
interesting form; and therefore, though a treatise would 
deserve much attention which should possess such excel- 
lence, it is plain that few treatises of science do deserve much 
attention. 

14. We are bound to set apart one day in seven for 
religious duties, if the fourth commandment is obligatory 
on us : but we are bound to set apart one day in seven for 
religious duties ; and hence it appears that the fourth com- 
mandment is obligatory on us. 

15. Abstinence from the eating of blood had reference 
to the divine institution of sacrifices: one of the precepts 
delivered to Noah was abstinence from the eating of blood: 
therefore one of the precepts delivered to Noah contained 
the divine institution of sacrifices. 

16. If expiatory sacrifices were divinely appointed be- 
fore the Mosaic law, they must have been expiatory, not 
of ceremonial sin, (which could not then exist,) but of 
moral sin: if so, the Levitical sacrifices must have had 
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tiO less efficacy; and in that case, the atonements under 
the Mosaic law would have **made the comers thereun- 
to perfect as pertaining to the conscience;" but this was 
not the case ; therefore, ^c. [Davison on Prophecy.! 

17. The adoration of images is forbidden to Christians, 
tf we suppose the Mosaic law designed not for the Israel* 
ites alone, but for all men : it was designed, however, for 
the Israelites alone, and not for all men: therefore the 
adoration of images is not forbidden to Christians. 

18. A desire to gain by another's loss is a violation of 
the tenth commandment : all gaming, therefore, since it 
implies a desire to profit at the expense of another, in- 
volves a breach of the tenth commandment. 

19. All the fish that the net enclosed were an indiscrimi- 
nate mixture of Various kinds : those that were set aside 
and saved as valuable, were fish that the net enclosed : 
therefore those that were set aside and saved as valuable^ 
were an indiscriminate mixture of various kinds. 

20. All the elect are finally saved : such persons as 

are arbitrarily separated from the rest of mankind by the 

divine decree are the elect: therefore such persons as 

are arbitrarily separated from the rest of mankind by the 

divine decree, are finally saved. [The opponents of this Con- 
clusion generally deny the Minor Premiss and admit the Major i the 
reverse would be the more sound and the more eflectoal objection.] 

2t. No one who lives with another on terms of confi- 
dence is justified, on any pretence, in killing him : Bru- 
tus lived OR tenns of confidence with Cesar: therefore 
he was not justified^ on the pretence he pleaded, in kill- 
ing him. 

22. He that destroys a man who usurps despotic power 
in a free country deserves well of his countrymen: B<ni- 
tus destroyed Cesar, who usurped despotic power is 
Rome : therefore he desenred well of the Romans. 
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23» If Tiftue is Toluntary, yice is Toluntary: Tirtiie m 
voluntary : therefore so is vice. [Aiist Etk B. m.] 

34. A wise lawgiver must either recognise the rewards 
and punishments of a future state, or must be able to 
ai^>eal to an extraordinary iProvidence, .di^>en9iBg them 
regularly ir dxis lile: Moses did not do the former: 
yierefore he must have done the latter. 

25. Nothing which is of less frequent oceurrenee than 
the &lisity of testimony can be &irly established by testi- 
mony : any extraordinary and unusual feet is a thmg ol 
less frequent occurrence than the felsity of testimony 
(that being very common:) therefore no extraordinary 
and unusual fact can be fidrly estabi^hed by testimony. 

^, Testimtmy is a kind of evidence which is very 
likely to be false: the evidence on whicJ^ most men be* 
lieve that there are pyram»ls m Eg3rpt is testimony: 
tberefbre tho evidence on which most men believe that 
there are pyramids in £gypt is very likely to be falsa 

2J. The religion • (^ the ancient Greeks and Romans 
was a tissue of extravagant febles and groundless super- 
s(itions» c^redited by the vulgar and the weak, and maii>> 
tained by the more enlightened, from selfish or political 
views : the same was clearly the case with the religion of 
the £igy]ptians : the same may be said of the Brahminical 
worship of India, tmd the religion of Fo professed by th^ 
CSiinese : the same, of the romantic mythological system 
of the Peruvians, of the stem and bloody rites of the Mex- 
icans, and tll^ose^ of the Brttond and of the Saxons: henee 
we uhay - cdticltide ^ that &11 systems of religion, however 
varied in circumstances, agree in being superstitions kepi 
up amoiig > th!^ Tulg^r, from interested or politicial views 
in the more enlightened classea ISee Dkncnsiiaiw Chip, i 

fS.pi.913.1 
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38. No man can possess power to perform impossibili- 
ties; a miracle is an impossibility: there£>re no man can 
possess power to perform a miracle. [See Appendix, p. 263.] 

29. A. B. and C D. are each of them equal to £. F. : 
therefore they are equal to each other. 

30. Protection from punishment is plainly due to the 
innocent: therefore, as you maintain that this person 
ought not to be punished, k appears that you are con- 
vinced of his innocence. 

31. All the most bitter persecutions have been relig* 
ions persecutions: among the most bitter persecutions 
were those which occurred in. France during the revolu- 
tion: ther^<Hre they must have been religious persecu- 
tions. 

32. He who cannot possibly act otherwise than he 
does, has neither merit nor demerit in his action : a lib- 
eral and benevolent man cannot possibly act otherwise 
than he does in relieving the poor: therefore such a man 
has neither merit nor demerit in his action. [See Appeadix, 

pp. 278, 279.1 

33. What happens every day is not improbable: some 
things against which the chances are many thousands to 
one, happen every day : ther^ore some things against 
which the chances are many thousands to one, are not 
improbable. 

34. The early and general assignment of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews to Paul as its author, must have been eithef 
from its professing to be his, and containing his name, or 
from its really being his; since, therefore, the former <A 
these is not the foct, the Epistle must be Paul's. 

35. ** With some of them God was not well pleased : for 
they were overthrown in the wilderness." 

36. A sensualist wishes to enjoy perpetual gratifications 
without .satiety: it is impoyible to enjoy perpetual grati- 
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fications without satiety: therefer« it is inopevsibb fot a 
fffT^iy^lit to obtUB bis wish. 

37. If Piiley's system is to be reeeired, one who has no 
knowledge of a future state has nomewisof distiDrguKh- 
ing Tirtue and vice: now eae who has no means of dis- 
tinguishing virtue and vice can eommit no sm : therefore, 
if Paley's system is to be received, one who has no 
knowledge of a future slate can cc»Bimt no sin. 

^8. The principles of justice are variable: the a|^ial- 
ments of nature are invariable: therefore the principtes 
of justice are no appomtment of nature. EAriit. fidi. B^v.] 

39. Every one desires happiness : virtue is happiness * 
therefore every one desires virtue. [Aiisl Eth. M^HLy 

40. A story is not to be believed, the reporters of which 
give contradictory accounts of it; the story of the life 
and exploits of Bonaparte is of this description: there- 
fore it is not to be believed. [ Tide Slemenis, i>. 474 

41. When the observance of the first day of the week, 
as a religious festival in commemoration of Christ's res* 
urrection, was first introduced, it must have been a novel- 
ty : when it was a novelty, it must have attracted notice : 
when it attracted, notice, it would lead to inquiry respect- 
ing the truth of the resurrection ; when it led to this in- 
quiry, it must have exposed the story as an imposture^ 
supposing it not attested by living witnesses: therefore, 
when the observance of the first day of the week, ^c, was 
first introduced^ it must have exposed as an imposture the 
story of the resufreetion, supposing it not attested by liv- 
ing witnessea 

42. All the miracles of Jesus would fill more books 
than the world could contain: the things related by the 
Evangelists are the miracles of Jesus: therefi>re the 
things related by the Evangelists ivould fill more books 
than.the world could contaiiL ^ 
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43» If the propkeeies'ofthe Old Testament had been 
written wkbout knowledge of 4he events of the time of 
Christy they could tiot correspopd with them exactly; 
mnd if they h^ been forged by Christians, they would 
not be preserved and acknowledged by the Jews: they 
a^ preserved and acknowledged by the Jews, aiMl they 
eorrespond e^ndtly widi ttie events of the time of Christ: 
there&re4hey were , neither written without knowledge of 
those events, nor were forged by Christians. 

44. Of two evils the less is to be preferred : oecasional 
tui^lttice, therelpre, being a less evil than rigid despotism* 
k to be pritferred to it^ 

45. According to theologians, a man must possess 
Akith in order .to be acceptable to the Deity: now he who 
believes all the &b}es of the Hindoo mythology - must pos- 
sess fiuth: therefore such an one must, according to theo* 
logians^ be acc^)table to the Deity. 

46« If Abraham were justified, it must have been 
either by &^h or by works : now he was not justified by 
idth (aecotding to St James,) nor by works (according 
to St Paul :) therefore Abraham was not justified. 

47. No evil should be allowed tba^t good may come QfJt: 
all punishment is an evil : therefore no punishment should 
be allowed that good may come of it 

48. Repentance is a good thing: wicked men abound in 
repentance TArist Bth. B. ix^rl therefore wisked men abound in 
what is good. 

49. A person infected with the plague will (probably) 
die [suppose tinee in fiTe of the infected die :] this maix is (proba- 
bly) infected with the plague [suppose it an eren chance.:] 
therefore he will (probably) die. IQ^ery. What is the amount 
of this probability 1 Again, siqipofie the probability of the major to be 
(instead of i)f, and of the minor, (instead ofij|-)tobe-|,Qtt«ry. What 
will be the probability of the conclusion 7[ 



50. It must be admitted, indeed, that a man who has 
been accustomed to enjoy liberty cannot be happy in the 
condition of a slave : many of the negroes, however, may 
be happy in the condition of slaves,- because they have never 
been accustomed to enjoy liberty. 

51. Whatever is dictated by Nature is allowable: As- 
votedness to the pursuit of pleasure in youth, and to that of 
gain in old age, are dictated by Nature: f Ariit. Rhet. B. HI 
therefore they are allowable. 

52. He is the greatest lover of any one who seeks that 
person's greatest good : a virtuous! man seeks the greatest 
good for himself: therefore a virtuous man is the greatest 
lover of himself [Arist Eth. B. ix.] 

53. He who has a confirmed habit of any kind of ac- 
tion, exercises no self-deilial in the practice of that ac- 
tion: a good man has a confirmed habit of Virtue; there- 
fore he who exercises self-denial in the practice of Virtue 
is not a good man. [Arist Eth. B. ii.] 

' 54. That man is independent of the caprices of Por^ 
tune who places his chief happiness in moral and intel- 
lectual excellence : a true philosopher is independent of the 
caprices of Fortune: therefore a true philosopher is one 
who places his chief happiness in moral and intellectual 
excellence. 

55. A system of government which extends to those 
actions that are performed secretly, must be one which 
refers either to a regular divine providence in this life, 
or to the rewards and punishments of another world: 
every perfect system of government must extend to those 
actions which are performed secretly : no system of gov- 
ernment therefore can be perfect, which does not refer 
either to a regular divine providence in this life, or to the 
rewards and punishments of another world. [Warbunon's 
Divine Legation.] 
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66. For those who are bent on cultiyating their miadi 
by diligent st\idy, the incitement of academical honon u 
unneceseary ; and it is ineffectual, for the idle, and such 
as are indifierent to mental improvement: therefore tha 
incitement of academical honors, is either unnecessary of 
inefiectuaL 

57. He who is properly called an actor, does no| en- 
deavour to make his hearers believe that the sentiments 
he expresses and the feelings he exhibits, are. really his 
own: a barrister does this: therefore he is not properly 
to be called an actor. 

58. He who bears arms at the command of the magis- 
trate does what is lawful for a Christian: the Swiss in 
the French service, and the British in the American ser- 
vice, bore arms at the command of the magistrate: there- 
fore they did what was lawful for a Christian. 

^ 59. If Lord Bacon is right, it is improper to stock a 
new colony with the refuse of Jails :. but this we must al- 
low not to be improper, if our method of colonizing New 
South Wales be a wise one: if this be wise, therefox:^ 
Ijprd Bacon is not right 

60. Logic is indeed worthy of being cultivated, if Aris- 
totle is to be regarded as inj^llible : but he is not : Logic 
therefore is not worthy of being cidtivated. 

61. All studies are useful which tend to advance a 
man in life, or to increase natipnal and private wealth: 
but the course of studies pursued at Oxford has no. such 
tendency : therefore it is not useful 

62. If the exhibition of crimiiutis, publicly execi^ted, 
tends to heighten in others the dread of undergoing the 
same fiite, it may be expected that those soldiers who 
have seen the most service, should have the most dread 
of death in battle : but the reverse of this is the caa< 
therefore the former is not to be believed. 
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» 
63^. If the everlaflting fkvor of God is not bestowed at 

random, und on no principle at all, it must be bestowed 

either with respect to men's persons, or with respect to 

their conduct: but "God is no respecter of persons:" 

dierefore his favor must be bestowed with respect to 

men's conduct [Sumnei'B Apostolical Preaching.] 

64. If transportation is not felt as a severe punishment. 
It is in ilself ill-suited to the prevention of crime : if it is 
80 felt, much of its severity is wasted, from its taking 
place at too great a distance to afiect the feelings, or even 
come to the knowledge, of most of those whom it is de- 
signed to deter; but one or other of these must be the 
case: therefore transportation is not calculated to answer 
the purpose of preventing crime. 

65. War is productive of evil: therefore peace is like- 
ly to be productive of good. 

66. Some objects of great beauty answer no other per- 
ceptible purpose bat to gratify the sight: many flowers 
have great beauty ; and many of them accordingly an- 
swer no other purpose but to gratify the sight 

67. A man who deliberately devotes himself to a life 
of sensuality b deserving of strong reprobation: but 
those do not deliberately devote themselves to a life of 
sensuality who are hurried into excesd by the impulse of 
the passions: such therefore as are hurried into excess 
by the impulse of the passions are not deserving of strong 
reprobation. [Arist Eth. B. vii.] 

68. It is a difficult task to restrain all inordinate de- 
sires: to conform to the precepts of Scripture implies a 
restraint of all inordinate desires: therefore it is a diffi- 
cult task to conform to the precepts of Scripture. 

' 69. Any jne who is candid will refrain from condemn- 
ing a book withoult reading it: some Reviewers do not 
refrain from this: therefore some Reviewers are not 
candid. 
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70. If any objection that can be arged would justify a 
cbange of established laws, no laws could reasonably be 
maintained: but some laws can reasonably be main- 
tained: therefore no objection that can be urged will 
justify a change of established laws. 

71. If any complete theory could be framed, to explain 
the establishment of Christianity by human causes, such 
a theory would have been proposed before now; but 
none such ever has been proposed: therefore no such 
theory can be framed. 

72. He who is content with what he has, is truly rich ' 
a covetous man la not content with what he has: no 
covetous man therefore is truly rich. 

73. A true prophecy coincides precisely with all th« 
circumstances of such an event as could not be conjee* 
tured by natural reason : this is the case with the prophe- 
cies* of the Messiah contained in the Old Testament: 
therefore these are true prophecies. 

74. The connexion of soul and body cannot be com- 
prehended or explained ; but it must ^e believed : there- 
fore something must be believed which cannot be com- 
prehended or explained. 

75. Lias lies' above Red Sandstone; Red Sandstone 
lies above Coal: therefore Lias lies above CoaL 

76. Cloven feet belonging universally to homed ani- 
mals, we may conclude that this fossil animal, since it 
aj^ears to have had cloven feet, was horned. 

77. All that glitters is not gold: tinsel glitters: ihtre- 
fore it is not gold. 

78. A negro is a man: therefore he who murders a 
negro murders a man. 

79. Meat and Drink are necessaries of life; the reve* 
nues of Yitellius were spent on Meat and Drink : there- 
fore the revenues of Yitellius were spent on the necessa- 
ries of life. 
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80. Nothing is lieavier tlian Platina: feathers aie 
heavier than Nothing: therefore feathers are heavier 
than Platina. 

81. The child of Themistocles governed his mother: 
she governed her husband ; he governed Athens ; Athens, 
Greece; and Greece, the world: therefore the child of 
I'hemistocles governed the world. 

82. He who calls you a man speaks truly: he who 
calls you a fool, calls you a man : therefore lie who calls 
you a fool speaks truly. 

83. Warm countries alone produce wines: Spain is a 
warm country : therefore Spain produc^wines. 

84. It is an intensely cold climate that is sufficient to 
- freeze Quicksilver: the climate of Siberia is sufficient to 

freeze Cluicksilver : therefore the climate of Siberia is 
intensely cold. 

85. Mistleto of the oak is a vegetable excrescense 
which is not a plant; and every vegetable excrescence 
Which is not a plant, is possessed of magical virtues: 
therefore Mistleto dT the oak is possessed of magical vir- 
tues. 

86. If the hour-hand of a clock be any distance (sup- 
pose a foot) before the minute-hand, thi^ last, though 
moving twelve times &ster, can never overtake the other ; 
for while the minute-hand is moving over diose twelve 
inches, the hour-hand will have moved over one inch, 
so that they will then be an inch apart; and while the 
minute-hand is moving over that one inch, the hour-hand 
will have moved over t^a* inch, so that it will still be a- 
head ; and again, while the minute-hand is passing over 
that space of i^ inch, which now divides them, the hour- 
hand will pass overri^ inch; so that it will still be a-head, 
though the distance between the two is diminished; ^e, 
^c. 4*^.* and thus It is plain we may go on for ever : ther^- 
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hn 4ie mtiiute-haiid can nev^r orerldte ^ how-hand; 
pBAtimoBB of the sopiiiftieal pazsiei notioed by AMrieh (the moriaf 
bodies beingr Achilles and a Tortoise ;) but he ia not happy in his 
attempt at a solution. He proposes to remoTO the difficulty by de- 
monstrating that, in a certain giTen titne, Achilles would overtake the 
Tortoise: as if aay one had tret doubted &aL The very problem 
proposed is to surmount the difficulty of a. seeminff demonstration of 
a thing palpably impossible ; to show that it U palpably impossible, is 
00 solution of the problem. • 

I hsnre heard ^epNtent example adduced as ft piooftfaat the pretaii" 
lions oCLogle ais fiitiie, siooe (it was said) tho mo0 peifect logical. 
demoBstiatiott may lead -from true prenuaes to an absurd coiiclusion. 
The reverse is the truth : the example before us fiumishes a confirmation 
of the utility of an acquaintance with the Syllogistic form: in whidi 
farm ike pretended demon^roHofi in queetfym c4fnntA ponibly ^ esch^ 
bUed, An atieoapt todase wfl) evince the utter want of oonnexion b»* 
tween the premiseaaad the conclusion.] 

87. Theft is a crime: theft was encouraged by the 

laws of Sparta: therefore the laws of Sparta encouraged 
crime. 

88. Every hen comes from an egg: erery egg comes 
from a hien : therefore every e^gg comes from an egg. 

89. Jupiter was the son of Saturn : therefore the son of 
Jupiter was the grandson of Saturn. 

90. All cold is to be expelled by heat ; this person's dis* 
order is a cold: therefore it is to b^ expelled by heat 

91. Wine is a stimi^lant : therefore in a case where stim- 
ulants are hurtful, wine is hurtful. 

92. Opium is a poison ; but phyaicians advise same of 
their patients to take Opium: therefore pbysicians, advm 
some of their patients to take poison. 

93. What we eat grew in the fields ; loaves of bread are 
what we eat : therefore loaves of bread grew in the. fields. 

94. Animal-ibod may be entirely dispensed with: (as 
is shown by the practice of the Brahmins and of somci 
monks;) and vegetable-food may be entirdy dispensed 

29 
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with (as is pkdn {torn the example of the Esquimaax poA 

others:) but all fijod consists of anifrwll-food and vegetable^ 

food : therefore all food may be dispensed with. 

95. No trifling business will enrich those engaged in it: 
a mining speculation is no trifling business: therefore a 
mim'ng speculation will enrich those engaged in it. 

96. He who is most hungry eats most: be who eats 
least is most hungry : therefore he who eats least eato most. 
iSee Aldiidi'8 Oompendiiim i FtUacue: wkeie this is rightly aolTed.] 

97. Whatever body is in motion most move either in 

the place where it is, or in a place where it is not: neither 

of these is possible : therefore there is no such thing as 
motion. [lo this instanco, as well as in thQ one lately noticed, Al- 
drich mistakes the character of the difficulty: which is, not to prove 
tbe truth of that which is self-evident, but to explain an appacent 
demonstration militating against that which neverthrfess no one ever 
doubted. He says in this case, "solvitur ambulando;" but (padf 
unti viri) this is no solution at all, but is the_very thing which ootuK- 
IuUb the dificulfy in question i for it is precisely Inctnue we know the 
possibility of motion, that a seeming proof of its impossibility produces 
perplexity.— S>ee Introduction, p. 27.] 

98. All vegetables grow most in the increase of the moon : 

hair is a vegetable : therefore hair grows most in die in- 
crease of the moon. 

99. Most of the studies pursued at Oxford conduce tc 
the improvement of the mind : all the works of the most 
celebrated ancients are among the studies purnied at Ox- 
ford : therefore some of the works of the most celebrated 
ancients conduce to the improvement of the mind. 

100. Some poisons are vegetable : no poisons are useful 
drugs: therefore some useful drugs are not Vegetable. 

101. A theory will speedily be exploded, if Mse, which 
appeals to the evidence of observation and experiment: 
Craniology appeals to this evidence: therefore, if Crani- 
ology be a fiilse theory, it will speedily be exploded. GLoi 
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the probability of one of these premises be i^ ; and of the other f^ : 
Query. What is the probability of the conclasion 1] 

102. Wilkes was a favorite with the populace: he who 
is a favorite with the populace must understand how to 
manage them : he who understands how to manage them, 
must be well acquainted ^wkh their ehfliacter : he who is 
well acquainted with their character, must hold them in 
contempt: therefore Wilkea must have hel4 the populace 
in contempt 

103. To discover whether a man has an> moral sense, he 
should be viewed in that state in which all his Acuities 
are most fully' developed : the eiviHssed state is that in 
which all men's Acuities are most fully developed : there- 
fore, to discover whether a man has ai^y moial seBoe, he 
should be viewed in a civilized state: 

104. Revenge, Robbery, Adultery, In^ticide, fte. 
have been countenanced by pubHc opinion in several eomi- 
tries : all the crimes we know of are Revenge, RiMeiy, 
Adultery, In&nticide, ^c: therefore, all the Crimes we 
know of have been countenanced by public opinion m 
several countries. 

105. No soldiers shoifld be brought into the field who 
are not well qualified to perform their part. None but 
veterans are well qualified to perform their part None 
but veterans should be brought into the field. 

106. A monopoly of the sugar-refining business is bene- 
ficial to sugar-refiners: and of the corn-trade to corn- 
growers: and of the silk-manu&cture to silk-weavers, 
4*<:. ^e, ; and thus each class of men are^ benefited by 
some restrictions. Now aH these classes of men make up 
the whole community: therefore a system of restrictions 
is beneficial to the community. [See Book iii § 11.] 

i" 107. There are two kinds of things which we ought 
not to fret about : what we can help, and what we cannot 

(To be stated as a Dilenuna.] 

» ■ ■ 
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Sobs. hare e^cpr^saed much contempt for the mode in 
irhich Logic is usoallj taniglit, and in which students arc 
tfamioed in. il;; as ^orapiising no ropxe than a i^ere enu- 
•Mention of technical Tujea», and perhaps an application 
of thmn. to the -simplest ezamp)^,. exhibited in a form al« 
readf ayilogistic^.or nearly ffo.. That such a description, 
if intended to he universal^ is not correct, il am perfectly 
certain ; thou|^ hitherto, the indiscriminate requisition 
of Logic from all candidates fkx a ]>egree» has confined 
both lectures and examinations* in a greater degree than 
IB desirable, to tins elementary character. But the stu- 
dent who wishes to acquire, and to riiow that^ he has ac- 
qi:ured,, not only the elementary rules, but a facility of 
applying them -in practice, should proceed from the study 
of such examples a& the foregung, to exercise hioiself in 
aaaly^ng. logically, according to the rules here, ^ven, and 
somewhat in the manner of the subjoined specimen, some 
of Euclid's demonstrations,— rvarious portions of Aris- 
totle's Works, — the opening of Warburton's " Divine 
'Legation,'* /(which exhibits the arguments in a form very 
nearly syllo£pstie)— several part^ of Chillingworth^ De- 
fence of Protestantism, — ^the concliiding part of Paley's 
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ttxrai Pnuline, — Leslie's Method with the Deists,— va- 
rious portions of A. Smith's Wealth of Nations, — and 
other arg^umentatiTO Works on the most dissimilar sub- 
jects. The latter part of ^ 1. Chap^ V. of the Disserta- 
tion on the Province of Reasonings, will furnish a conv^ 
nient sul^ect ci a short knalysis. 

A student who should prepare himself in this manner, 
in one or more such books, and ]Nresent himself for this 
kind of examination in them, would furnish a good test 
for aacevtaitting his ]Mrohci«iicy in practical Logic. 



As tile rales of Logic apply to ai^uments only i^er 
they have beMi oxhibited at ftdl-loigth in the bare ele- 
mentary fofm', it may be usefiil to subjoin some remarks 
on the modr of analyzing, and reducing to that Ibnn^ aay 
liain of argument that may be presented to ns : since this 
must in general be the first step taken in an attempt to 
apply logical rules.* 

First theUf of whatever length the reasomng may be, 
whether treatise, chapter, or paragraph, begin with the 
concluding assertion ;-^not necessarily the -last sentence 
expressed, but the last point established; — and this 
whether it be formally enunciated, or lefl to be under- 
stood. Then, tracing the reasoning backwards, observe 
on what ground that assertion is made. The assertion 
will be your Conclusion ; the ground on which it rests^ 
your Premises. The whole Syllogism thus obtained may 
be tried by the rules of Logic. 

If no incorrectness appear in this syllogism, proceed to 
take the premises separately, and pursue with each the 

• These directions are in substance, and nearly, in words, extract" 
fd from the Preface to Hinds's abridged Introduction to Logic 
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flame plan as with the oonchiflton yoo fiiBt stated. A pi^ 
miss must have been used as i^uch, either bacanae it va» 
quired no proof| or becauite it had been proved. If it 
have not been proved, oonsider whfe^r it be so' 8elf«eTi» 
dent as to have needed no proof. If it hars ^boen paovied« 
you must regard it as a concludon denied from other m^ 
sertions which are premises lo it ^ so that the pnceas with 
which jott set o«t wfll be ropeated ; vtx** to obserre on 
what grounds the assertion resc^v'to -state' teae as fK» 
mises, and to apply "the propel* rules- to the ajdloprnthns 
obtained. Having satisfied yourself of the correctness of 
this, proceed, as before,-^ state its premises, if needful, 
as conclusions derived from other assertions. And thus 
'the aiial3fsis wit! go on (if the whde ehain of nargaia^Bt be 
correct) M you arfire al the .'pnemsaefl with whidhtbt 
whole cdfRMnences; whibh of coulrse ^ould be'anertioop 
roq»ifing no proof, or, if llhe chaki be any i^ro laulty, 
the analysis^ll proceed till you come to some proposition, 
ei^ier assumed as self-evideBt, though reqtikring pro(^, or 
incorrectly deduced from other assertions.* 



» ■ ■ ' ■ . *' I 



• Many stadia ts probably will find it a very clear and convenient 
oiode of exhibiting the logical analysis of a coarse of argument, to 
draw it out in the form of a Tree, or Logical Wwaati ; thas/ 

[tritimate Conclusion.] ' 
Z is X, 
proved by 

J: . 

VisX, ZisV, 

arov«a proved by 

■ I '-* n 

AisY, ZisA, 

{siippo5fe proved ky,. 

admitted.] &c. 



the argument that and by the 

1 argument thai 

BisX . Yisri, 

Ac. '&c. 



CisX, YisC» 
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' It. DTiH oftem hpiynsa that the same asseition will haxe 
been proved by many difiereut arguments; and then, the 
i|ifuiry ipta-tbe truth of the premises will branch out ac- 
cording] y. In mathematical or other demonstrative rea- 
sonings this will of course never take place, since abso- 
lute certainty admits of no increase : and i( as is often 
the case, the same truth admits of several diiSerent de- 
monstrations, we select the simplest and clearest, and 
iti9card the rest. But in probable reasoning there is of- 
ten a Cumulation of arguments, each proving the same 
conclusion ; i e. each proving it to be probable. In such 
cases therefore you will have first to try each argument 
^paiately; and should each of them establish the con- 
£l<;Msion as in some (iegree probable, you will then have 
to calculate the aggregate probability. 

In this calculation Logic only so far assists as it ena- 
bles us to place the several items of probability in the 
most convenient form. As the degree of probability 
of.egi^h ^proposition that is assumed^ is a j)oint to be de- 
termined by the reasojaer's own sagacity and experience 
as to the- matter in hand, so, the degree of probability of 
each eonclusiati, (given, that of each of its premises,)* 
and also the collective probability resulting from several 
diiferent arguments all tending . to the same conclusion, 
ia an arithmetical question. But the assistance afibrded 
by logical rules in elearly stati&g the several items so as 
to prepare the way for the other open^ionfl, will not be 
thought lightly of by any who have observed tike oen- 
fusion of thought and the fiillacy, which liave often been 
introduced through the want of such a statement 

* See " Fallacies," f 14, near the end. 
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Blzample of Analysis applied to the FiarH Pati of 

Evidences, 

Thb ultimate Conclusion, that "The Christie Re- 
ligion came from Go4" is made to rest (as fiir as "the 
direct historical evidence^ is concerned) on these two 
premises ; that " A religion attested by Miracles, i» 
from God ;" and that " The Christian Religion is so 
attested." 

Of these two premises, it should be remarked, the IMf- 
nor seems to have been admitted, white the Major was 
denied, by the unbelievers of old: whereas at present the 
case is reversed.* 

Paley's argument therefore goes to establish the Minor 
premiss, about which alone, in these days, there is likely 
to be any question. 

He states with this view, two propositionar: viz 

Prop. I. — " That there is satisfactory evidence, that many, 
professing to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles, 
passed their lives in labors, dangers, and snfierings, vofantarily 
ondergone in attestation of the aecoimts whick they delivereci^ 
and solely in consequence of their belief of those accounts; and 



* It is clear from the fragments remaining of (he ancient argu- 
ments against Christianity, and the allusions to them in Cbristiaii 
writers, and also from the Jewish accounts of the life <^ Jesus whiek 
are still extant, that the original opponents of Christianity admitted 
liaX miracles were wrought, but denied that they proved the divine 
origin of the religion, and attributed them to Magic. This eonres- 
sioQt in persons living so much nearer to the times assigned to the 
miracles, should be noticed as an important evidence ; for, credulous 
as men were in those days respecting magic, they would hardly have 
resorted ta this explanation, unless sasn&j at least plausible^ evidence 
for the miracles had been adduced. And they could not but be 
sensible that to prove (had that been possible) the pretended mira- 
cles to be impostures, would have been the most decisive course; 
since that would at once have <^uproved the religion. 
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Vbot. iI.«i>'thAt' thtre hf not sntisfaetory efidenoe, thot 

persons pretending to be original witnesses of any other similar 
miracles^ hare acted in the same manner, in attestation of the 
accounts which . th^ delivered, and solel/ m consequence of 
their belief of the truth of those accounts.** 

Of theae two propoaitions the latter, it will easily be 
perceived, is the Major premiss, stated as the converse by 
Negation (Book IL Ohap. ii ^4) o^, a umveraal affirma- 
tiyei the former propositioa is the Minor. 

As a syllogism in Barbara therefore,. Uio whole will 
a^dthua. 

** j^\ mntecl^s attested by sach Snd sudi evidence, are worthy 
of credit :** X^ conversion, '* none which are not worthy of 
credit are so attested.") 

- **The Christian miracles are attested by such and sudi evb> 
dence:" Therefore "they are worthy of eredlt** 

The Minor premiss is first proved by being taken as 
several distin^ ones, fSofih of which is separately estab- 
li8)&e4--^iSse Book II. Cbag. iv. ^ L 

[. It is proved that the fit*st propagaloia of duriatiaiiity 
suftred ; hy showing 
1st A priori, from the nature of the case, that they 

were IScely to suflbr: (because they were preachers 

of a religion unexpected and unwekome: 1. to the 

Jews; and 2. to Qentiles.] 
2d. From profane testimonif, 
3d. From the testimony of ChrisUan writings, [And 

here comes in the proof of one of the premises of 
' ' this last argument; viz, the proof of the credibility, 

ms f iMs point at least, of the Ohrfsdan Writings.] 
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These arguments afe cumulaHve ; i e. eaA sqiSTalely 

goes to establish the probability of the one common con* 
elusion, thai '*the first prc^gaters of Christiaiiity mf- 
fered." 

By similar arguments it is shown that their sHfierings 
were such as they voluntarily exposed themselves to. 

IL It is proved that ^*What they snfifered for was a 
miracul&us story; by 

1st The nature of the case; They eonld have had 
nothing but miracles on which to rest the ckims of 
the new religion. - 
2d. By allusions to miracles, particularly to the Resur- 
rection, both in Christian and Pro&ne Writers, as 
the evidence on which the religion rested. 
The same course of argument goes to show ihat the 
miracles in attestation of which they sufiered w^ere such 
as they professed to have wUne9sed. 
These arguments again are cumulative. 

IIL It is proved that **^The miracles thus attested are 
what we call the Christian miracles f* in other words, 
that the story was, in the main^ that which we have 
BOW in the Christian Scriptures , by ^ 

^ 1st The nature of the case ; viz. that it is im- 
probable the original story should have completely 
died away, and a substantially new one have occu- 
pied its place; 
^ 2d. by The incidental . allusions of ancient writers^ 
both Christian and profane, to accounts agreeing 
with those of our Scriptures, as the ones thei> re- 
ceived ; 
^ dd. by The credibility of our Historical Scriptures : 
This is established by several distinct arg^unents^ 
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«ftoh sepaxstely tending to show that these books 
were, from the earliest ages of Chnstianity, well 
known and carefully preserved among Christians: 
viz. 
^ L They were quoted by ancient Christian writerSi 
^ iL with peculiar respect 
^ iii Collected into a disiinci volume^ and 
^ iy« distinguished by appropriate names and Hiles of 

respect. 
^ v. Publicly read and expounded, and 
^ vi. had commentaries^ ^. written on them : 
^ vii. Were received by Christians of different sects ; 

The latter part of the first main proposition, branches 
off into two ; viz, Ist, that the early Christians submitted 
to new rules of conduct ; 2d, that they did so, in const- 
quence of their belief in miracles wrought before them. 

Each of these is established in various parts of the 
above course of argument, and by similar premises ;'tn2;: 
ihe nature of the case, — the accounts of heathen writers, 
— and the testimony of the Christian Scriptures, ^c. 



The Major premiss, that *' Miracles thus attested are 
worthy of credit," t which must be combined with the 
former, in order to establish the conclusion, that "the 

t 

* For some importani remarks respecting the diderent ways in 
which this part of the argument is presented to different persons, 
Set " Hinds on Inspiration," p. 30—46. 

t This is the ultimate conclusion deduced from the premiss, that 
*' it is attested by real Miracles ;** which, in the present day, comes 
to the same thing : sinee those for whom he is writing are ready at 
once to adnkit the truth of the reHgion, if convinised of the reality 
of the miracles. 



ChnsdaB miracles mre^ wortliy «f cmUt;" .k mi to be 
established. 

Prenoosly to bis entering on the seoeiid main propo- 
sition, (which I have stated to be the Converse bj nega- 
tien of this Major premiss,) be draws his cdnchision 
(CL X. Part I.) from the Minor premiss, in combination 
with the Major^ resting that Major en 

^ Ist The id priori i^pn^babiHty ibsEt a 6ise s|or}r^ 
should have been thus attested : viz, 

"If it be so, the religfion nuist be tm^. These mea could 
act be deceivers. Bj only act bearing testimoiiy, tl^ey might 
have avoided all these 8iiieriiig% and Have Uiwd qvietfy. . Would 
men in such circumstances pretend to have stejn, what they 
Acver saw; assert facts which they had no (oiQFl^ge q£; go 
about Ijring, to teach virtue; and, though not only convinced of 
Christ's being cm impodtor, but having seen the success of his 
imposture in his crucifixion, yet persist in carrying it on; 
and so persist, as to bring upon themselves, lor "nothiaif, and 
with a foil: knowledge of the consequence, cnniiiy .and haired 
danger and deathi* ... ' ■ ^ ■ ■ 

^ 2d. That no faln-ttory of Miradee is^iii^^.to be sa 
attested, is again proved^ from the premiss that ''no 
fidse story of miracles ever has been so attested ;'' 
and this premiss again is proved in the form of a 
proposition which includes it; viz, that *^ No, aiher 
miraculous story whatever is so attested."., 

i^ This assertion again, bifurcates ; viz. it is proved 
nq>ecting the sev^eral stories that are likely to be, or 
that have been adduced, as parallel to the Christian, 
that either 

1 (. They are not so attested ; or 

2 f. They are not properly miraculous^ t. e. that ad- 
mitting the veiaeity of the narrator, it does not follow 
thai any miracle took place ; as in cases that may 
be explained by faUe perceptions ^ s e c id ents, ^e 
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In ll^B xv«7 the learnm may proceed to waaljMe the 
rest of the work, aad to fill op the details of those partt 
of the arguneiit wMch I have but i^ghtly teocfaed upon.* 

* When the Student considers that this is only one out of many 
branches of eridence^ all tending to the same point, and yet that 
there have been intelligent men who have held out against them 
all, he may be apt to suspect either that there most be some flaw 
In these arguments which he is unable to detect, or else, that there 
moat be much stronger arguments on the other side than he has 
ever met with. 

To enter into a discussion of the various causes leading to infidel- 
ity would be unsuitable to this occasion ; but I will notice one, as 
being more especially connected with the subject of this work, and 
as being very generally overlooked. " In no other instance perhaps/' 
(says Dr. Hawkins, in his valuable Essay on Tradition) '* besides 
that of Religion^ do men commU the very illogical mistake^ of fir A 
canvassing all the objectums against any particular system whose 
pretensioii^s to truth they would examine, before they Consider the 
direct arguments in Us favor** p. 82. l^ut why, it may be asked, 
do they make such a mistake in this case 1 An answer, which I 
think would apply to a large proportion of such persons, is this : 
Because a man having been brought up in a Christian country, has 
lived perhaps ainong such as have been accustomed from their in- 
fancy to U^ for granted the truth of their religion, and even to 
regard an uniTiquiring assent as a mark of commendable/aiU ; and 
hence he has probably never even thought of proposing to himself 
the question, — Why should I receive Christianity as a divine reve- 
lation? Christianity being nothing neu7 to him, he is not stimu- 
lated to seek reasons for believing it, till he finds it controverted. 
And when it t* controverted,— when an opponent urges— How do 
you reconcile this, and that, and the other, with the idea of a divine 
revelation 1 these objections strike by their novelty, — ^by their being 
opposed to what is generally received, l^e is thus excited to in- 
quiry ; which he sets about, naturally enough, but very unwisely, 
by seeking for answers to all these objections; and fancies that un- 
less they can all be satisfactorily solved, he ought not to receive the 
religion. •* As if," (says the Author already cited,) " there could not 
be truth, and truth supported by irrefragable arguments, and yet at 
80 
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It wilL be obsenred that to earoii unneceaoaiy fffolixity, 
I hsLve in most of the above syllogifims supfHressed one 
)>remiss, whkh the learner will be able easily to supply 

the same time obnoxious to objections, nomeroos, plansibie, and by 
no means easy of solution. " There are objections" (said Dr. John- 
son) " against a plenum and objections against a vacuum ; but one 
of them must be true." He adds, that " sensible men, really de- 
sirous of discovering the truth, will perceive that reason directs 
them to examine first the argument in favor of that side of the 
question, where the first presumption of truth appears. And the 
presumption is manifestly in favor of that religious creed already 
adopted by the country. ..... Their very earliest inquiry 

therefore must be into the direct arguments- for the authority of 
that book on which their country rests its religion." 

But reasonable as such a procedure is, there is, as I have said, a 
strong temptation, and one which should- be carefully guarded 
against, to adopt the opposite course ; — ^to attend first to the objec- 
tions which are brought against what is established, and which, for 
that very reason, rouse the mind from a state of apathy. 
. When Christianity was first preached, the state of things was re- 
versed. ** Seeing that all these things cantiot be spoken against, ye 
ought to be quiet" was a sentiment which favored an indolent ac- 
quiescence in the old pagan worship. The stimulus of novelty was 
all on the side of those who came to overthrow this, by a new re- 
ligion. The first inquiry of any one who at all attended to the sub- 
ject must have been, not, — What are the objections to Christianity 
—but, On what grounds do these men call on me to receive them 
as divine messengers ? And the same appears to be the case with 
the Polynesians among whom our Missionai ies are laboring : they 
begin by inquiring, — Why should we receive this religion 1 and 
those of them accordingly who have embraced jt, appear to be 
Christians on much more rational and deliberate conviction than 
many among «5, even of those who, in general maturity of intellect 
and civilization, are advanced considerably beyond those Islanders. 

I am not depreciating the inestimable advantages of a religious 
education ; but, pointing out the peculiar temptations which accom- 
pany it. The i'ews and Pagans had, in their early prejudices, 
greater difficulties to surmount, than ours ; but they were difficut 
ties of a different kind. 
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fer himseU! JE7. G. In the early part of this analysis it 
will easily be seen, that the first of the series of cumula- 
tive arguments to prove that the propagators of Christian- 
tty did suffer, would at full length stand thus ; 

" Whoever propagated a religion nnwelcoiiie to the Jews and 
to the Gentiles, was likely to suffer ; 

The Apostles did this ; 

Therefore they were likely to suffer," <f*e. <f*e. 

It is also to be observed, that the same proposition 
used in different syllogisms may require to be differently 
expressed, by a substitution of some equivalent^ in order 
to render the argument in each formally correct This 
of course is always allowable, provided the exact mean- 
ing be preserved : e. ^. if the proposition be, *' The per- 
sons who attested the Christian miracles underwent suf- 
ferings in attestation of them," I am authorized to state 
the same assertion in a different form, thus, *' The Chris- 
tian miracles are attested by men who suffered in attesta- 
tion of their reality," ^c» 

Q^eat care however should be used to avoid being mis- 
led by the substitution of one proposition fer another, 
when the two are not (though perhaps they sound so) 
really equivalent, so that the one warrants the assump- 
tion of the other. 

Lastly, the learner is referred to the Supplement to 
Chap. iiL $1, p. 102, where I have treated of the state- 
ment of a proposition as several distinct ones, each im- 
plying all the rest, but differing in the division of the 
Predicate from the Subject Of this procedure the above 
analysis affords an instance. 
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^urifttHe terms, petge 125. 

Ahst/raction.'^The set of " drawing ofT" in thought, and attend 
ing to separately, some portion of an object nresented to the mind, 
128. 

AbsttfLct terms, 136. 

Accident, — In its widest technicid sense, any thing that is attributed 
to another, and can only be conceived as belonging to some sub- 
stance (in which sense it is opposed to " Substance :") in its 
narrower and more properly logical sense, a Prcdicable which 
may be present or absent, the essence of the Species remaining 
the same, 133. 

Accidental Definition. — A definition which assigns the Properties of 
a Species, or the Accidents of an Individual ; it is otherwise 
called a Description, 138. 

il^rma^tvf— denotes the quality o^a Proposition which asserts the 
agreement of the Predicate with the Subject, 75. 

Analogous. — A term is so called whose single signification i^fies 
with unequal propriety to more than one object, 124, 175. 

Antecedent. — That part of a Conditional Ptopoiftion on which the 
' other depends, 1 15. 

Apprehension {simple.) — The operation of the mind by which wc 
mentally perceive or form a notion of some object, 68. 

ArgMMent.-^An expression in which, from something laid down as 
granted, something else is deduced, 84. 

Categorematic — A word is so ealled which may by itj>elf be em* 
ployed as a Term, 71. 
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CaUgofieal Propontioor-is one which affirms or denies a Pre- 
dicate of a Subject, absolutely, and without any hypothe- 
•18,75. 

Common term— is one which is applicable in the same sense to more 
than one indiyidaal objec^ly ^\ 73/12|. 

CampatiblU terms, 125. 

Condusitm, — That Proposition which is inferred from the Premises 
of an Argument, 45, 85. 

ConcreU term, 126. 

CondUional PropositiuB— is one which asserts the^d^peiidence ot 
one categorical Proposition on another. A conditional Syllo- 
gism is one in which the reasoning depends on snch a Proposi- 
tion, 115. 

Consequent, — That part of a conditional Proposition which depends 
on the other. (Conseqnens,) 115. 

Ctnueqwence. — The connexion between the Antecedent and CoBs^ 
quentpf a conditional Propositten. (Gonse^uoiMia,) 115. 

CinUU^ent.-^The matter of a Proposatioa is so osiled when the 
terms of it in part agree, and in part disagree, 76. 

Contradiciorp Propositions — are those which, baring the same 
terms, differ both in.dnantity and Clnality, 98. 

Contrary Propositious->-are two unirersals, afRrmative and nega- 
tive, with the same terms^ 80. 

Co7Urary terms, 128. 

Converse — 82. 

Conversuni of a Proposition — is the transposition of the terms, so 
that the subject is made the Predicate, and vUe versSL^ 82. 

Cppida.^^T\aX part of a Proposition which aflinns or denies the 
Predicate of the Subject; viz. ts, oris iia^, expressed or im- 

. plied, 71. 
IhtfinUe terms, 126. 
V0Miti^n^^Aji, expression explanatory^ of that whidi is defined, 

i. e. sqpajrated, as by a boundary ,-frmB'eferytkimg else, 137. 
DQKlripH0^r^Alil aoeidsntal Defaitkm; 136, 
Difference {Differentia.y^The formal or distinguishing part of the 

essenoe, 4>f 9 SpQciei, 132. 
Dilemma, — A complex kind of e(»ditional a^logism, having more 

than^one Anteoedent in the Mi^ct Premiss, xfid a disjunctive 

Minor, 111. 
Piwfurpe.^^Tk^ third op«ratien of the mind, Reas<ming, 09. 
Di^nctive Proposition — ^is one which consi^ of twooT mCrve eate- 

goricals, so stated as to imply that some one of them must be 



true. A^tlocp8i]listia!i6ddisft(netiTe,(Wire«»c^ 
mnis Gift suich a iNToposUion, €0. 

iHMributed--4B ap^ied te ai T«rm f hat is employed in its fbl! extent, 
so as to comprehend all its si^ificates,— eVery thing to which 
it is applicable, 59, 87. 

Hvt^uim, logical-'Hia the distinct enumeration of sereral things sig« 
nified by a common- namei and it is so tailed metaphoricalljr, 
from its bein^ analt)gotis to the (real and properly called] divi- 
skm of a whole into its-parts, 135. 

t^Ukynumt^-^An argnment having one Premiss expressed, and the 
other understood, 118. 

Equivocal, — A Term is defined to be eqaivocal' whose diiTerent sig<- 
nifications apfifty ^nally to several objects. Strictly speaking, 
there is hardly a word in any lahgnage which may not b^ re- 
garded as, in this sense, equivocal ; but the title is usually ap- 
plied only ia any ease where a word is emphyed equivocally » 
e. g» where the middle term is used in different senses in the 
two Premises ; or where a Proposition is liable to be uiiderstood 
in various senses, according to the various meanings of one of 
its terms, 172. 

Bssmtial Definition — ^is one which assigns, not the Propertied of 
Accidents of the thing defined, but what are regarded as its es- 
sential parts, whether physical or logical, 137, 

Extreme. — The Sabject and Predicate of a Proposition are called 
its Extremes or Terms, being, as it were, the two boundaries, 
having the copala (in regular order) placed between them. In 
speaking of a syllogism, the word is often understood to imply 
the extremes 0/ the Condiusion^ 71. 

FaUaay, — Any argument, or apparent argtnnent. Which professes 
to be decisive of the matter at issue, while iii reality it It 
not, 143. 

False^~m its strict sense, denotes the qaality of a Propositiou which 
states something not as it is, 75, 308. ^ 

Pigure of a Syllogism— denotes a certain situatimi of its middle 
term in reference to the Extremes of the Oonclusxon-^The 
Ma|or and Minor terms, 93. 

€hfu^alizatimi:-^TYi^ act of comprehending uniief a common name 
several objects agreeing in' som% point which We abstract 
from each of them, and which that comuion name serves to in- 
dicate, 1Q8. 

Qemtsj—K Predicable which is considered as the mftterial part oT 
the fi^iea of whidi it is affirmed, fi». 
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^pofJkUcfll Proposition— Is one w^h assorts not absolutelf, Imf 
under an hypothesis, indicated by a conjunction. An hypothe- 
tical Syiiogism is one of which the reasoning depends oa saek 
a proposition, 106. 

tUative Conversion — ^is that in which the truth of the Converse fol- 
lows from the truth of the Exposita, or Prof>osition givea, 8SL 

Impossible. — The Matter of a Proposition is soeaUed when the ex- 
tremes altogether disagree, 80— Ambiguity oC^ 376. 

indefinite Proposition — is one whicii has for its Subjeot a C«Mnmoii 
term without any sign, ta.indicate distrtbation or non-distriba* 
tion, 77. 

Ind^finile urmss l^. 

ijuiividiuiL^Mn object which is, in the strict and primary sense, 
one, and consequently cannot be lo^icallf divided ; whence the 
name, 135. , -. 

Indiiction. — A kind of argument which infers, respecting a whole 
class, what has been ascertained respecting one or more indi- 
. .viduals of that class, 207. 

tnfcr. — To draw a conclusion from granted premises, 327.-*-Sb» 
Prove. 

InfiTna Species-r-is that which is not subdivided, except into indi- 
viduals, 132. 

Inseparable accident-^is that which cannot be separated from the 
individual it belongs to, though it may from the Species, 133. 

Judgment. — The second operation of the mind, wherein we pro- 
nounce mentally on the agreement and disagreement of two of 
the notions obtained by simple Apprehension. 69. 

Logical definition — is that which assigns the Genus and Difference 
of the Species defined, 137. 

S^jor term of a Sy^ogism—is the Predicate of ihc conclusion. 
The Major Premiss is the one which contains the l^ajor term. 
In Hypothetical Syllogisms, the Hypothetical Premiss is called 
the Major, 88, 107. 

AfiddU tenn of a categorical Syllogism — is that with which the two 
' extremes of the conclusion are sq>arately compared, 88, 92. 

Minor term of a categorical Syllogism-ris the subject of the con- 
clusion. The Minor Premiss is that which coiuains the Minoi- 
term. In Hypothetical Syllogisms, the Categorical Premuss is 
called the Minor, 88, 107. 

Modal categorical proposition — is one which asserts that the Predi- 
cate f xists in the Subject in a certain mode or mumer, 7{>,' 103. 

Mood of a categorical Syllogism— is the designation of it? three 
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.9CiyK)sjiyk>i%in tk«Mdw< ia lAidi they stttid; Meorfikig to 
iheK ^Z!Mmi^. tnd ^mlitj^ 9li 

ikctfutrf mm&f ot 9L p i » p w itS » ii ^>^ tkn M5«Atiltf or inTariable 
«gr<eiiM9»t oC its tenii% dO^^-^^eMsMry, audiigititf of, 9SS, 

M^^tf^MHrrcWMCfste' <i^ (oliierwiM «aHed 'ison^ersioil by coDtr»* 
position,) 83. 

Negative categorical propoBitioa--i8 cMiewbioh asserts the dlsa- 
gteone&t of its extremes, 7&. 

^^9orten9%id&. . .. r . 

ASffiitfmiPieftaiti^lirmlBaaff wlncll'explaiia only the meaning of 
the tcma dafined, and nadkiiig more of ihe nature of the thing 
.aigmifieilsjbjr that Titen than' is iinptied by the Term itself to 
erery one whottidn8Miid» the meaning of lt« 199, 296. 

QnMaei<v«— Twoipisopasitioiia are said to be opposed to each other, 
whcA hsaing iht saoH^Subjebt and Predicate, they differ either 
in quantity or quality, or both, 78. 

Q j pa iiiM n of .tanni, 412$. 

Part — logically. Species are called Tarts of the Genus they come 
under, and indiriduals, parts of the Species ; really, the Genus 
ia^Fttttof dM=i^cei«ift,ttid the Species, of the Individual, 136. 

Particular proposition— is one in which the Predicate is affirmed or 
denied of aMQ^ patt olily of the subject, 76. 

Per AccuUtu, — Conversion of a proposition is so called vhen the 
Oninti^is «;h«knged, 89. 

Pkjftieal dcftnfticSft— ^ that tdiich assigns the parts into whieh the 
tiling dteflfted eaU be admaOy divided, 138. 

PosUive terms, 196. 

PtMmU of a proposMon^is that T^rm vhich is a^rmed cr de- 
nied of the other, 71. 

PredieabU.—A Term vhich can be affirmatively predicated of sare- 
ral others, 190: 

Prentiss, — A proposition employed to establish a certain oonelii* 
sion, 86. . ' 

Prwalwe t^rms, 196. 

Probabie ai|:umehts, 103, 233. 

Property.— K Predicable which denotes sou^ething essentially con- 
joined to the essence of the Species, 132. 

Preposition. — A sentence which asserts, t. e. affirms or denies, 74. 

Prove. — To adduce Premises which establish the truth of a. ceitam 
conclusion, 237. 

PraxifMtm Qenoa of any Species— is the nearest or least remote to 
which it can be referred, 139. 
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Pwrt categori6«l pfopositiHH-is one ^Hudl asserts Biiii|d jr diat Uie 

Predicate is, or is not, contained in the Snbjeet, 75, lOS. 
1200^ definitioii-^is one which explains the nature of thi thing de- 
fined ; viz. either the whcde natare of it (as in Matiwmatics,) or 
else something beiyond what is necessarily understood hj the 
Term, 139, 226. 
References — faUacy oQ 189, ~ 7 

Relative terms, 125. 

Quality of a Proposition — ^is its afllrming or denying* "nils is the 
duality of the eaipresaian, which is, in Logie, the essential cir- 
cumstance. The GtualiQr of the fiuUier is, its being true or 
false; which is, in- Logic, aecidental, being essential only in 
respect at the subject-mattei treated of, 75. 
Qiuantily of a Proposition— is the extent in which: its subject is 
taken; viz. to stand for the whole, or for a part only of its 
Significates, 76. 
Ques^um.—- That which is to be established as a Coneiusion stated 

in an interrogative form, 85» 
Second intention of a term, 174. 

Separable accident— is one which mav be sq^arated ftaim the indi- 
vidual, 133. 
Significate. — The several things signified by a GommoiL Term are 

its Significat<s5 (Significata^) 76. 
Singular term— is one which stands for one uutividUal. ' A Singu< 
lar proposition is one which has for its Subject either a Singt^ 
" lar term or a Common term limited to one individual by a sin- 
gular sign, e. g, " This," 71, 77, 125. 
Sorites, — An abridged form of stating a jsepes of Syllogisms, of 
which the Conclusion of each is a Premiss of the succeed 
ing, 119. 
Species. — A predicate which is considered as expressing the whole 
essence of the individuals of which it is affirmed, 129. — Peca* 
liar sense of, in Natural History, 251. 
SubaUem Species and GJenus^is that which is both a Species of 
some higher GJenus, and a Gtenus in respect of the Species into 
which it is divided. Subaltern opposition, is between a Uni* 
rersal and a Particular of the same duality. Of these, the 
Universal is the Subalternant, and the Particular the Subalter- 
nate, 80, 132. '^ 

SyJbcont^ary opposition— is between two particulars, the affirmatiTe 
and the negative, 80. 
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SuhjeU-ot a propositicm — ^is that term of vhich the other is affirmed 

or denied, 71. 
SvmmMm Qenns — is that which is not considered as a Speeies of 

any higher Qenus, 132. 
SyiUogism. — An argument expressed in strict logical form ; viz, so 

that its conclusiveness is manifest from the structure of the 

expression alunCi without any regard to the meaning of the 

Terms, 85. 
SyneaUgortmaUc words — are such as cannot smgly express a Term, 

but only a part of a Term, 71. 
Term. — The Subject or Predicate of a Proposition, 71. 
True Proposition — ^is one which states what really is, 76. 
Universal Proposition — is one whose Predicate is affirmed or denied 

of the whole of the Subject, 76. 
IMivQcal. — A Common term is called Uniyoeal in respect of those 

things to which it is applicable in the same signification, 1^. 
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rUBLICATION3 BY JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANY. 

PROFESSOR CROSBY'S TEXT-BOOKS. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 

* By Alpheus Ckosbt, Professor of the Greek Language and Literature 
in Dartmouth College. Third Edition. Including both Common and 
Dialectic Greek. 12mo. pp.488. Sheep. ji^l,00. 

" The following pages are the result of an attempt to supply what 
was believed to be a desideratum in the list of Greek text-books, viz., 
a grammar which should be portable and simple enough to be put into 
the hands of the beginner, and which should yet be sufficiently scien- 
tific and complete to accompany him through his whole course. * * 

" A very condensed mode of printing has been adopted, giving to the 
volume an unusual amount of matter m proportion to its size.^^^ The 
Preface. 

Professor Prentice writes,^ "The Grammar appears to be full of 
learning, and I promise myself much pleasure in examining the ma- 
terials, and the manner in which they are arranged and digested." 

GREEK TABLES, 

* For the Use of Students, &c. * Second Edition, pp. 84. Cloth. 38c. 

*' The following Tables have been prepared as part of a Greek Gram- 
mar. They are likewise published separately, for the greater conveni- 
ence and economy in their use. The advantages of a tabular -arrange- 
ment are too obvious to require remark ; nor is it less obvious, that 
tables are consulted and compared with greater ease when printed to- 
gether, than when scattered throughout a volume." — T^A^ Preface. 

THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, 

* With an Index of Grammatical Reference, &c. 12mo. pp. 288. 75c. 

" In this edition of the Anabasis, it is simply my aim to furnish a 
text founded upon the latest and best recensions. I have chiefly fol- 
lowed the text of Ludwig Dindorf, but not without a comparison of the 
various readings of the different manuscripts and editions, and an 
entire revision of the punctuation and general style of printing. * * 

"In an appendix are subjoined the citations which are made from 
the Anabasis in a Greek Syntax herewith published, and which present 
a commentarpr of great fulness, made in such a way, as, it is hoped, 
will both excite and reward the exertions of the stuaent."— 7A« iVv- 
face. 

FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY, 

* Upon the model of Colbum's First Lessons in Arithmetic. With. 
an Introduction by Stephex Chase, Professor of Mathematics in 
Dartmouth College. 16mo. pp. 170. 38c. ^ 

N. B. These works are all stereotyped and printed at the University 
Press, Cambridge. 

IN PREPARATION, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
GREEK LESSONS. 
A GRAMMAR OF DIALECTIC GREEK. 

A COMPANION TO XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, 

Designed to contain a Map, a Life of the Author, a Vocabulaiy, NotesL 
and Iwcercifes in Translating firora English into Qrcrk. 
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PUBLICATIONS BT JAMES MUNROB ANU COMPANY. 

GREEK AND LATIN TEXT-BOOKS. 

ARNOLD'S GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 

* A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By Thomas 
Kehcheveb. Aknold, A. M. Revised Edition, with References to 
Kohner's Greek Grammar. Published under the supervision of Prof. 
Champlin, of Waterville College. 12mo. pp. 2^. Cloth. 84c. 

A professor at Burlington College writes, ^ " I have been so much 

5 leased with Arnold's work as to adopt it as a text-book in college, 
'he distinctness with which the diiierences between the idioms of 
Greek and English are exhibited, is worthy of all praise." 

ADAM*S LATIN GRAMMAR, ABRIDGED. 

Designed for the Use of Beginners. A new Edition, corrected and im- 
proved. 18mo. pp. 170. Sheep. 40c. 

"This abridgment contains all those parts of Adam's Grammar 
which are usually marked by the instructor to be committed to memory 
by the beginner, and is well selected, and clearly and correctly printed." 
— American Monthly, 

BOWEN'S VIRGIL. 

Virgil ; with English Notes, prepared for the Use of Classical Schools 
andCoUeges, byJriLANCisBowEN, A. M. 4th ed. Svo. pp.600. %2,25. 

"This edition of Virgil is one of the most accurately printed 
classics that have appeared in the United States. In his performance 
of the editorial duties, Mr. Bowen has done all that can be expected. 
In his notes and introductions, the editor has condensed and put into 
an intelligible form all the requisite learning." — N. A, Review. 

" The editor has made good use of all the best authorities in the prepa- 
ration of his introduction and notes. We have read a large portion of 
Mr. Bowen's notes, and like them much. " ^ CAmf tan Examiner. 

" This is a work of very great merit ; and without disparaging the other 
good editions of Virgil which are before the public, we have no hesita- 
tion in giving the palm to this." -^ Cowrier, 

BECK'S LATIN SYNTAX. 

* Syntax of the Latin Language, chiefly from the German of C. G. 
ZuMPT. By Charles Beck, Professor of Latin in Harvard University. 
2d edition, carefully revised. 12mo. pp. 200. Sheep. 84c. 

'* Zumpt's Syntax I have always considered the most philosophical 
and practical treatise on that subject that could be arranged. "^Pro/^. 
Prentice, 

A professor at Virginia University writes, -^ " Such is my opinion of 
Dr. Beck's Syntax, that I have constantly used it as a text-book since 
its first publication." 

BECK'S HERCULES FURENS. 

* A Tragedy of Seneca, edited by Charles Beck, Professor of Latin in 
Harvard University. 18mo. pp. 100. Cloth. 42c. 

A professor at Burlington writes,— ** The edition of Hercules Furens 
betrays the same competent hand as the Medea, edited by Professor 
Beck in 1834." 

" The lovers of Roman Literature will thank Professor Beck icft 
bringing out this play in so correct and scholarlike a form. He has 
adorned it with the fruits of ripe learning, carefully avoiding unneoet- 
*ory show, and all pedantry."— iV^ A, lUvieto. 
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PUBLICATTONfi BT JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANT. 

BECK'S BRUTUS. 

* Cicero de Claribus Oratoribus, laber qui dicitur Brutas. Edited by 
CuAJEULES Beck. 18mo. pp. 152. Clou. 42c. 

DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA. 

* The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown, with Notes, by J. T. 
Champlin, Professor of Greek in Waterville College, Maine. Second 
Edition, with an entire new body of Notes. 12mo. pp. 268. ^1,00. 

" This new edition of the Oration on the Crown, with a rich body of 
notes, must be a welcome present to the classical teacher. That such 
a work was needed, will be denied by no one who has attempted to 
use tiie shallow and inaccurate edition of Negris." •— Christian Meview. 

** The object of its preparation is excellent, and carried out with dis- 
tinguished skill. The notes are iust what notes should be. They are 
not a pom/f but a guide. But the crowning excellence of Prof. C.'s 
performance we regard to be, the happv manner in which he has devel- 
oped the course of thought pursued by the orator." — SoutJiem Lit- 
erary Mesaenffer. 

FELTON'S AGAMEMNON. 

* The Agamemnon of iBschylus, with Notes by C. C. Felton, A. M., 
Eliot I^ofessor of Greek in Harvard University. 12mo. pp. 210. 51,00 

" The Agamemnon of iBschylus, by Professor Felton, is one of the 
best contributions to the cause of classical learning which has issued 
from the American press. The type and size of the paper corresponds 
to the Greek Tragedies of Pres. Woolsey, and, witn those excellent 
editions, should occupy a place in the library of every student. The 
notes are just as they snouid be, — exegetical, but not dry; full, and yet 
not diffuse ; learned and exact, but not above the comprehension of 
the student, or out of the range of his wants."— Prof. Owen. 

FELTON'S HOMER'S ILIAD. 

* The Iliad of Homer, from the Text of Wolp. With English Notes. 
Edited by C. C. Felton, A. M., Eliot Professor of Greek in Harvard 
TJniversit^. Second Edition, with the Text carefully revised, and the 
Notes entirely re-written. l2mo. pp. 598. Sheep. ^1,50, 

THE SAME WORK, with Flaxman*8 PlAtes. 8vo. pp.598. Cloth. 53,00. 

* "The notes are brief and appropriate, always in good taste, and 
wholly free from pedantry. Tne execution of the work is, in all 
respects, entitled to the highest praise. Its typognraphy is rich and 
beautiful ; and, so far as we have examined, we nave found it executed 
with great accuracy." — North American Review, 

** The new edition amply fulfils the promise of the editor's first at- 
tempt. The notes are very much enlarged, and give proof of careful 
study and mature scholarship. They'have the further recommenda- 
tion, that they are not mere explanations of perplexed passages, but in 
many cases have the merit of critical essays on the subject-matter." — 
Sowtnem Review, 

" We very much question whether, with all our preeminence abore the 
Americans in the elegances of Ufe, we could produce a school book 
that should, by its beauty, vie in any degree with the Homer of Pro- 
fessor Felton. -—iomfon Examiner, 

OROTIUS DE VERITATE RELIOIONIS CHRISTIANAE. 

Cum Notulis Joannis Clerici. Accesserunt ejusdem deeligenda inter 
Christianos dissentientes Sententia, et contra Indifierentiam BeU« 
gionum Libri duo. 12mo. pp. 404. Boards. ipl,00. 
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PUBLICATIONS B7 JAKES MUNROB AND COlfTANr. 

GREEK READER, 

By Frederick Jacobs. With an enlaj^ed and complete Lexicon. 
From the twelfth German edition. Edited by Pickb&ino. 12mo. 
pp. 628. Sheep. ;|^1,00. 

" It is proper to state, in the first place, that this edition contains 
the whole of the former text, with considerable additional matter, con- 
sisting of prose and poetry. To the poetical part have been added 
some of the most beautiful and entirely unexceptionable odes of Anac- 
reon, and extracts from Bion and Moschus. 

** The text and Lexicon have been carefully compared, to ascertain 
what omissions, either of words or appropriate meanings, existed in 
the latter, to supply such deficiencies, and to insert the words which 
occur in the additional extracts above mentioned. The number of 
additions to the Lexicon amounts to more than a thousand." ^Pr^^e. 

OOROIA8 OF PLATO. 

The Gorgias of Plato, chiefly according to Stallbaum's Text. With 
Notes by Theodore D. Woolsey, Professor of Greek in Yale College. 
I vol. 12mo. pp. 290. Sheep. ^1,00. 

A Professor at Bowdoin College writes, ^" The Goradas I have 
read with great satisfaction, and am much gratified witn this first ^ 
efibrt to present one of Plato's Dialogues to American students in an 
attractive form. The beauty of the type, and the thorough work of 
the editor, leave nothing to desire. « « • « In the introduction 
and the notes, students will find all that is necessarv to enable them 
to enter into the intricacies of this fine specimen of the Socratic method." 

KUHNER'8 LATIN GRAMMAR. 

Elementary Grammar of the X>atin Language, with a Series of Litin and 
English Exercises for Translation, ana a Collection of Latin Reading 
Lessons, with the requisite Vocabularies. By Dr. Raphael Kuhxer, 
Corrector of the Lyceum, Hanover. Translated from the German by 
J. T. Champlin, Irofessor of Greek and Latin in Waterville College. 
12mo. pp. 384. Half morocco. S^*^* 

Professor Lincoln, of Providence, says of this work, •— " So far as I 
have examined it, I am convinced that it is the best elementary book 
we have. I should think you had very successfully accomplished the 
difficult task of translation ^difficult under all circumstances, but 
especially so in a book of such a character. I have observed, in par- 
ticular, and with much pleasure, the great care you have given in trans« 
lating the examples in the exercises." 

" It is almost superfluous to say any thing in praise of the gram« 
matical works of Dr. Knhner. The testimony respecting them, both 
in this country and in Europe, has been uniformly commendatory in the 
highest degree. As a first book in Latin, there can be but one opinion 
among enterprising teachers, respecting the mmts of this Elementary 
Grammar of Dr. Kahner's." — Christian Review, 

LATIN PHRASE BOOK, 

Consisting of Phrases and Dialogues ; intended to facilitate the Study 
of the Latin Language. To which is added a list of Geographical and 
Proper Names, systematically arranged. 18mo. pp. 126. Half cl. 31c. 

" The exercises throughout have been arranged, as nearly as possi- 
ble, in such a manner as to keep pace with the continued progress of 
the student — commencing with a nomenclature of various objects 
with which we are most familiar, then combined in easy sentences, 
(many of which are selected from authors usually read in schools,) in 
-order to render those sentences familiar to the ear, and, at the same 
time, to impres* the leading word in them more strongly on the mind." 
— The Preface. 
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PUBUCATIONS -BY JAMES HUNROE AND COBfPANY. 



METRES OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

* A Manual for Schools and Private Study. Translated from the Oer- 
man of Edwasd Mttnil. By Chablbs Beck and C. C. Felton, Pro- 
fessors in Harvard University. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 366. Sheep. $IJ50. 

The work here presented in English, it is believed, will be found to 
contain a very accurate and thorough account of the metrical systems 
of the Greeks and Romans, and as complete an elucidation of all the 
details of those systems as can now be given. The introduction con- 
denses into a few pages the facts in the tiistorical development of the 
ancient metres which are elsewhere scattered over many volumes. The 
theory of metre is not dwelt upon at too great length, but is handled 
with a due regard to the amount of knowledge actually existing. The 
subject, it is believed, is laid out and discussed with scientific precision, 
the divisions are clear and obvious, and the proportions just. Every 
point is sufficiently illustrated by examples, taken mostly from the 
purest Greek and iLatin writers. Por the convenience of reference, an 
Index has been added by the translators. 

MODERN GREEK POEMS} 

Selected by a Professor at Cambridge. 12mo. Paper. 10c. 

WHEELER'S HERODOTUS. 

* Herodotus, from the text of Schweighaeuser ; with English Notes. 
Edited by C. S. Whbeleh, A. M., Tutor in Greek in Harvard University. 
Stereotype edition. In 2 vols., 12mo., with Map. Cloth. ^3,00. 

" The Clarenden Press could hardly send forth a better specimen of 
Ghreek than the Herodotus of Mr. Wheeler." — London Examiner. 

" The notes we think highly valuable, and generally just such as are 
needed in a text-book for colleges." — American Eclectic. 

WOOLSEY'S GREEK TRAGEDIES. 

ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES, with Notes, for the Use of Collies in the 
United States. By T. D. Woolset, Professor of Greek in Yale Col- 
lege. 12mo. pp. 136. 3d edition. Cloth. 56c. 

ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, with Notes, &c. 12mo. pp. 146. CI. 56c 
PROMETHEUS OF ^SCHTLUS, with Notes, ftc. 12mo. pp.112. 56c. 
ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, with Notes, &c. 12mo. pp. 160. 66c. 

" The text of the Alcestis selected by Mr. Woolsey is that of Wil- 
liam Dindorf, contained in the Poetae Scenici Grseci, published at 
Leipzig and London in 1830. * * A well-written preface contains a 
clear statement of the subject-matter of the play, with a critique on 
the several characters brought out in the development of the plot. 
* * The body of notes at the end are remarkable for a union of deep 
learning, acute judgment, and fine taste. 

*' The preface ana commentary to the Antigone are even more cred- 
itable to Mr. Woolsey's ability than those to tne Alcestis. The sketch 
of the poem, in the preface, is written with clearness and brevity. * • 
. " We conclude this notice bv again expressing our satisfaction at the 
appearance of these works. Thev are not only honorable to the taste and 
talent of Mr. Woolsey, but will bring reputation to the classical schol- 
arship of our country. Among all the books of this kind, prepared 
either at home or in England, for students and private readers, we are 
not acquainted with any which are equal to these in merit. Trollope's 
Pentalogia doesnot bear the slightest comparison with them, in the co« 
piousness, elegance, or value of the commentary." — N. A, Review. 



FUBLICATlONd BY JAMES MUNBOE AND COMPAI^. 



FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN TEXT-BOOKS. 

BELLENOER'8 CONVERSATIONAL PHRASES AND DIA- 
LOGUES, 

In French and English. Compiled chieflv from the 13th and last Paris 
edition of Bellenger's Conversational Pnrases, with many additions 
and corrections. JBdited by Pickerinq. 18mo. pp. 138. Cloth. 31c. 

" Bellen^er's Conversational Phrases, which was published not long 
ago in Pans, is now extensively used in France, where it has already 
passed through eighteen editions. It is intended particularly for the 
use of schools, and is consequently elementary in its character. The 
subjects of the lessons are iudiciously arranged under appropriate 
heads, and in a systematic order, well adapted to the gradual progress 
made by the younger, as well as the more advanced student. — - The 
Preface, 

BACHI'S ITALIAN FABLES. 

Baccolta di Favole Morali ; or, a Collection of Italian Fables in Proso 
and Verse, selected from the Works of the best Italian Fabulists, with 
Interlinear Translations and Explanation of Idioms. 12mo. New 
edition in press. 

BACHI'S ITALIAN PHRASES. 

Conversazione Italiana ; or, a Collection of Phrases and Familiar Dia- 
logues in Italian and English. 12mo. New edition in press. 

BACHI'S RUDIMENTS OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE ; 

or. Easy Lessons in Spelling and Beading, with an Abridgment of tho 
Grammar. In press. 

6ARBAULD*S HYMNS FOR CHILDREN, 

Being a Sequel to the "Easy Lessons." pp. 116. Cloth. 50c. 

GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS. 

Compiled by Besnard Bolker, Instructor in Harvard University. 
12mo. pp.332. Half morocco. jjfl,25. 

" The object in compiling this new German Header was, to give to 

those who begin the study of the German language such selections 

from German literature as might prove easy enough for their first at- 

- tempts at translating, and at the same time of sufficient interest in 

themselves*." — The Preface. 

The selection in this volume is made principally from the works of 
Goethe, XJhland, Schiller, Schlegel, Hoffman, and others. 

" We have been highly gratified by an examination of the work itself. 
Every teacher, and many students of the German language, must feel 
a relief in finding a new volume of selections adapted to their use. 
Mr. R. has avoided a common error in works of this kind, by making 
his selections in part from authors not in the hands of most students, 
and not confining himself in the main to Goethe and Schiller, whose 
'complete works* are to be found in almost every library." — J5cw^(»i 
Daily Advertiser, 

GERMAN EXERCISES. 

Exercises for writing German, adapted to the Rules of German Gram- 
mar. By J. G. TiABKS, P. D. First American edition. Arranged by 
Bebnabd RolX£&, Instructor of German in Harvard University. 12mo. 
pp. 115. Cloth. 50e. 
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FUBUCATIONS BT JAMES MUNSOE AND COMPANT. 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH PHRASE BOOK, 

By F1LA.NCIS Ohabtbb. 12mo. Sheep. 84c, 

GERMAN VERSION OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN, 

With an Interlinear English Translation, for the Use of Students. 
By Charles Follen, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture in Hanrard UniTersity. 12mo. pp. 172. 84c. 

" This Interlinear Translation of the Gospel of St. John is intended 
to assist those who wish to study the German language, in the begin- 
ning of their course.** — TJte Preface, 

IL TESORETTO DELLO SCOLARE ITALIANO; 

Or, the Art of Translating English into Italian at Sight. By Louis 
Fenwick Poruuet. Rerised, corrected, and improTed, by F. Sales. 
12mo. pp. 172. Boards. 62j^c. 

LA HENRIADE, 

Pocme, par Voltaire. Stereotype Edition, revised and corrected* with 
Annotations. ISmo. pp. 171. Half doth. 31c. 

LONGFELLOW'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

Elements of French Grammar. By L'Homond. Translated from the 
French, with Notes and Exercises. By H. W. Lonofellow, Professor 
of Modem Languages in Harvard College. 12mo. Eighth Edition, 
pp. 196. Sheep. 7oc. 

MANUEL DE PROVERBES DRAMATIQUES ; 

Selected by Professor Lonofellow. Third iTdition. 12mo. pp. 333. 
Cloth. 7dc. 

The Proverbes Dramatiques is a collection of small comedies, illus- 
trating familiar proverbs. The colloquial style is more difficult than 
that of plain narrative ; but, after going tlirough the first text-book 
of the course, the mind of the pupil is prepared to undertake a more 
difficult task. 

PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO ; 

From the text of Hetnb. Without Notes. 12mo. pp. 307. ^^1,00. 

SURAULT'S GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE} 

Foe the Use of Colleges and Schools. 12mo. pp. 280. Sheep. 84c. 

It is believed that the student will find here all that he wants, and 
nothing more ; and that he will not be obliged to exercise any discre- 
tion as to what should be selected and what rejected*; a discretion 
which, of course, no learner is qualified to exercise. The rules in the 
syntax are few and short, but are made clear by copious examples ; 
and the treatise on Italian versification, though brief and elementary, 
will be found complete. 

SURAULT'S FRENCH EXERCISES | 

Adapted to all French Ghranunars. Second Edition. 12mo. pp. 120. 
Half cloth. 50c. 

SURAULT'S FRENCH FABLES) 

With a Key and a Treatise on Pronunciation, for those who begin to 
read the French Language. 12mo. pp. 272. Half cloth. 75c. 

SURAULT'S FRENCH OUESTIONS 

On Sir Walter Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, for the Use of Learners 
who are beginning to speak the French Language, l^o. pp. 222. 
Half cloth. 75c. 
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PTTBLICATIONS BY JAMES MTTNROE AND COIWANT; 



. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 

BUCKINGHAM'S DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES | 

For Schools and Families. By J. T. Bucktnoham. Second Edition, 
with large Additions. 18mo. pp. 192. Half cloth.. 38c. 

" It is by far the best thing of the kind that has been attempted, and 
the only one against which no sectarian objections can be urged. 
Every word of it is taken from the Bible, and yet it imbodies all the 
variety, in the form of prece]^t and praver, essential to the devotional 
exercises of a school." — Philadelphia rforth American. 

" We regard this work as one of great value, and we shall feel our- 
selves most happy if we can be instrumental in procuring its introduc- 
tion into our common schools." — New York Commercial, 

COLERIDGE'S INTRODUCTION 

To the Study of the Greek Classic Poets, designed principally for the 
Use of Young Persons at School and College. By Henky Nelson 
Coleridge, Esq., A. M., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
Containing, 1. General Introduction; 2. Homer. Izmo. pp. 2^2. 
Cloth. 7oc. 

" The subject of the Homeric poetry, to which the greater part of the 
volume is dfevoted, is admirably discussed. There is ample learning, 
without pedantry or ostentation; and good sense, good taste, and 
scholar-like elegance of style. The various theories on the origin of 
» the Homeric poems are stated with clearness and distinctness. The 
manifold beauties of the Iliad and Od;^ssey are developed with critical 
sagacity, and with a warmth of sensibility which never becomes over- 
Btrainea or extravagant." — North American Review. 

DAY'S OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY} 

Designed as a Companion to the Common School Geogranhy, and for 
the Use of Ghrammar and High Schools. By John Q. JDay. 12mo. 
pp. 186. Cloth. 62iic 

" We like the plan, and, so far as we have examined it, are pleased 
with the execution of this book. A friend, whose opinion on such a sub- 
ject is entitled to much more weight than ours, and who has no ac- 
quaintance with the author, after examining a portion of it, spoke of it 
to us in strong terms of approbation, as filling a new and important 
place among school-books." — Christian Register. 

EDWARD'S FIRST LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, 

By the Author of "Theory of Teaching." 18mo. pp. 108. Half 
cloth. 30c. 

ELEMENTS OF ORNITHOLOGY | 

* Intended for the College and the Parlor. By Chahles Bhooxs. H- 
lustrated by 400 cuts. 12mo. pp. 324. Cloth. 51,25. 

" A work designed as one of a series of works on zoology. We hope 
the author will be able to complete his design. From tne manner in 
which this is executed, and the familiar style in which most of it is 
written, we are sure it will become popular." — Boston Courier. 

** It is long[ since we have encountered an educational work so inter- 
esting in design, and judicious in arrangement."— Xi^emiy World. 
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PUBLICATIONS BT JAMES MUNROE AND COBfPANT. 



ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 

* Introduction to Geometry and the Science of Form. Translated from 
the most approved Prussian Text-Books. 1 toI. 12mo. pp. 180. 
"With Plates, and 100 Figures. Sheep. 84c. 

This volume has been prepared under the eye of a practical teacher, 
and is designed to meet an actual want. It is introduced into very 
many of our High Schools and Academies, Normal School at Lex- 
ington, and is also required for examination for entrance into Harvard 
College. 

" Most opportunely for our own wishes, and, we hope, for the uses 
of many of our readers, there has been placed in our hands, this morn- 
ing, a school'book of the above title, comprising about 150 pages 12mo., 
with diagrams. On a hasty examination, we are free to say, that 
hardly any school-book has ever so nearly met our ideaX of what waa 
needed. The compiler has hit the nail on the head, and fulfilled, we 
believe, that great public duty, of meeting most happily an actual 
public want." — Portland Advertiser. 

GEOMETRICAL BLOCKS, 

* To illustrate the above, in neat cases ; containing the Sphere, Cone, 
&c. ;jf2,00. 

EULER'S ALGEBRA. 

An Introduction to the Elements of Algebra, desired for the Use of 
those who are acquainted only with the First Principles of Arithmetic. 
Selected from the Algebra of Euleb. Second Edition. By JoHif 
Faa&ab, Professor, &c. 8vo. Half cloth. ;^1,00. 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 

Elements of Electricity, Magnetism, and Electro-Dynamics, embracing 
the Latest Discoveries and Improvements, digested into the Form of & 
Treatise for the Use of Students. By Joseph Lovebino, HoUis Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. New Edition. 8vo. pp. 344. Plates. 
Half cloth. S^,50. 

FARRAR'S TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Elementarv Treatise on the Application of Trigonometry to Or- 
thographic ana Stereographic Projection, Dialling, Mensuration of 
Heights and Distances, Navigation, Nautical Astronomy, Surveying, 
and Levelling, together with Logarithmic and other Tables. Designed 
for the Use of Students. Second Edition. 8vo. Half cloth. 51,25. 

"The several parts of this volume are prepared with great care. 
The tables are from the stereotjrjje plates of Bowditch's Practical Navi- 
gator, the correctness of which is too well known to need any recom- 
mendation." 

FARRAR'S CALCULUS. 

First Principles of Diiferential and Integral Caloulus, or the Doctrine 
of Fluxions. Intended as an Introduction to the Physico-Mathemat- 
ical Sciences. Taken chiefly from Bezout, and translated from the 
French. 8vo. Half cloth. ^1,00. 

FARRAR'S TRIGONOMETRY. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and on 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. From the Mathematics of 
Lacroix and Bezout. Translated from the French, for the Use of 
Students. 8vo. Half cloth. jjPl,00. 





PUBLICATIONS BY JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANY. 

FARRAR'S ASTRONOMY. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, adapted to the present im- 
proved State of the Science. By John Farrak, late Professor of Nat- 
ural Philosophy at Harrard College. 8vo. Half cloth. $2,50. 

OOLDSBURY'S GRAMMAR. 

A Concise and Comprehensive Manual of English Grammar ; contain- 
ing, in Addition to the First Principles and Rules briefly stated and 
explained, a Systematic Order of Parsing, a Number of Examples for 
Drilling Exercises, and a few in False Syntax ; particularly adapted to 
the Use of Common Schools and Academies. J3y John Goldsbury, 
A. M., Teacher of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Eighth Edition. 
12mo. pp. 94. Half cloth. 20c. 

Professor Felton writes, ** I have read your ' Manual of English 
Ghrammar' with attention. It seems to me to have the qualities of 
simplicity, brevity, and clearness, to a remarkable degree. All that is 
essential to an exact knowledge of the English language, and of the 
practice of the most correct writers, it appears to me, you have brought 
within a very narrow compass. As a practical grammar of the Engnsh 
language, it cannot fail to be useful both to teachers and scholars. 
The outline of the principles of Rhetoric, at the end, is concise and in- 
telligible. It contains directions in the art of composition, which 
will prove valuable, not only to young scholars, but to many practised 
writers." 

OOLDSBURY'S SEQUEL TO THE GRAMMAR. 

A Sequel to the Common School Grammar ; containing, in Addition to 
other Materials and Illustrations, Notes and Critical Remarks on the 
Philosophy of the English Language, and explaining some of its most 
difficult idiomatic Phrases ; designed for the Use of the First Class in 
Common Schools. Bv John Goldsbury, A. M., Teacher of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 12mo. pp. 110. Half cloth. 20c. 

Pr )fessor Sears, in speaking of these two works, (the Grammar and 
Ser ael,) says, " The titles of these two books are a faithful descrip- 
tion of their contents. They fully come up to that which they promise. 
Murray's Ghrammar is taken for the basis, but the author is by no meani 
confined to one master. He exhibits resources and talents of his own. 
No work on the subject has pleased us more. The first is wholly ele- 
mentary. The second introduces the advanced scholar to an acquaint- 
ance with some of the most interesting facts relating to his native 
tongue." 

OOLDSBURY'S NEW THEORIES OF GRAMMAR. 

A Brief Review of four different Theories of English Grammar, opposed 
to that of Murray. With an Appendix, giving some Account of Parti- 
cles, Combinations, Auxiliaries, Ellipses, Idiomatic Phrases, &c. 'By 
John Goldsbury, A. M., Teacher of the High School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 12mo. pp. 82. Paper. 20c. 

HILL'S ARITHMETIC. 

• An Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, designed as an Introduction to 
Peircb's Course of Pure Mathematics, and as a Sequel to the Arith- 
metics used in the High Schools of New England. By Thomas Hill, 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 94. Half cloth. 37^0. 

"This work aims rather at the development of ideas, than the incul- 
cation of rules. It would teach the student how to think, how to 
handle the idea of numbers with which he is familiar." — The Pref- 
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PUBUCATiaNS BY JAMES MUNEOB AND COMPANY. 

LACROIX'8 ALGEBRA. 

Elements of Aleebra. By S. F. LA.GnEU>ix. Translated from the 
French, for the Use of Students, by John Fabbab. Third Edition. 
IyoL 8vo. ;J[1,00. 

MASON ON GOVERNMENT. 

* An Elementary Treatise on the Structure and Operations of the Na- 
tional and State Governments of the United States. Desurned for the 
Use of Schools and Academies, and for General Readers. By Cha&lbs 
Mason, A. M., Counsellor at Law. 12mo. pp. 233. Sheep. 84c. 

" I do not hesitate to pronounce it an exceedingly useful, valuable, 
and accurate treatise on the subject, and admirably adapted for our 
academies by its clearness, its excellent arrangement, and its detailed 
views of many of our institutions." — Hon, Juage St(ny, 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A System of Moral Philosophy, adapted to Children and Families, and 
especially to Common Schools. By Bev. D. Steele, and a Friend. 
18mo. pp. 80. Half cloth. 15c. 

"This work having been submitted, while in manuscript, to Drs. Day, 
Silliman, Bond, Potter, Burbin, and others, and by them having been 
pronounced ' very good,' needs no other recommendation, than to say 
that it is contained in a small 18mo. of 80 pages, well printed, with & 
good, large, fair tyj^e ; and that the stvle is so simple, easy, plain, and 
intelligible, that it is next to impossible to misunderstand it.*' — ChriS' 
»■ tian Advocate, 

OUTLINES OF ANALYSIS. 

* Outlines of the Course of Qualitative Analysis, followed in the Giessen 
Laboratory. By Henby "Will, P. D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Giessen. With a Preface by Babox Liebio. First Amer- 
ican Edition. 12mo. Edited by Prof. Hospobd. Cloth. 75c. 

STEWART'S PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By D *oald 
Stbwabt. New stereotype Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 627. Sheep. 
f2,50. 

The present edition of this work was reprinted from the last English 
edition, on a new type, and, unlike tne previous, the notes are 
incorporated as foot-notes, and the Addenda has been placed in the 
various pages where it belongs, the whole making one volume of 627 
pages. The merits of this work as a text-book are well and favorably 
known, and it is now used in Harvard, Yale, and other colleges. 

PEIRCE'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOUND} 

Designed for the Use of High Schools and Colleges. Compiled by 
Benjamin Peibce, A. M., Perkins Professor of Mathematics and A*- 
tronomy in Harvard University. 8vo. pp.276. Plates. Cloth. gl,50, 

" Professor Peirce lays no claim to originality in this work. He tells 
us that he made Sir John Herschel's Treatise on Sound, written for 
the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, the basis of his own book. In re- 
modelling that work, he has consulted all the works on sound of any 
consequence, as well as imbodied the very important discoveries re- 
cently made by Faraday ; in a word, he has wrought a pleasing and 
symmetrical whole out of all the loose and scattered materials which 
relate to the subject. The labor of such a task is immense, and it is no 
small praise to say that it has been done accurately, and leaves nothing 
more to be desirea." — N. A. Jteview. 

11 
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PEIRCE'8 MATHEMATICS. 

A CoTine of Instruction in Pure Mathematics, for the T7se of Students. 
By Benjamin Feirc^, A. M., Perkins Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy in Harvard Uniyersity. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 

To which are added Exponential Eouations and Logarithms. Third 
Edition. 12mo. pp. 289. Sheep. 84c. 

** We can sav no thins better for the book than that he (Prof. P.) 
>repared it, ana that it fully sustains the reputation for science which 
le has already won. Those who are interested in the subject will find 
many new things in this treatise, deserving their attention, particu- 
larly the polynomial theorem of Arbogast."— fIxamttMr. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOMETRY. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane and Solid Geometry. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 170. With Plates. Second Edition. Sheep. 84c. 

" The book is throughout simple, though neat and concise ; and, as 
far as we can see, leaves nothing to be desired in this branch of math- 
ematics. Every poffe shows the same power of condensing, and the 
same neatness and elegance, for which tne two works on trigonometry, 
by the same author, are so remarkable." — N. A. JRevino. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; 
with their Applications to Navigation, Surveying, Heights and Dis- 
tances, and Spnerioal Astronomy, and particularly adapted to explain- 
ing the Construction of Bowditch's Navigator, and the Nautical Alma- 
nac. Third Edition. 12mo. pp. 450. With Plates. Sheep. $1,60, 

" The work of which we give the title above (Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry) is part of a course of elementary mathematics, which he 
(Prof. P.) has given notice that he intends to publish. They show, 
throughout, the marks of an original thinker, ^ut in this work there 
is a unity and homogeneousness, which shows that it is not mere com- 
pilation, but that it has passed through and been reproduced by the 
author's own mind. The analysis is conducted throughout in the most 
finished and elegant manner.*' -^J\r. A. Review. 

**A3 9L text-book for such a course of instruction as is usually taught 
in our colleges, it (the Plane Trigonometry^ seems to be superior to 
any before published on that subject ; and, if the projected course of 
elementary treatises be carried out in the same spirit and style, there 
is no doubt they will be highly useful to both teachers and pupHs.'' — 
MtUhenuUicaX Miscellany, 

ON CURVES, FUNCTIONS, AND FORCES. 

Tolume First, containing Analytic Geometry and Differential Calculus. 
12mo. pp. 304. Illustrated by 167 Figures. Sheep. ^1,25. 

Volume Second, containing Integral Calculus and Analytical Me- 
chanics. 12mo. pp. 298. Sheep. ;^1,25. 

** This volume is marked with almost every excellence that can be 
sought in a work of the kind. In beauty and compactness of symbols, 
in terseness and simplicity of style, in vi^or and onginality of thought, 
and in hapj^y selections or lines of investigation, it equals the first vol- 
ume — as high praise as we could bestow." — Christian Examiner. 

Volume Third, containing Application of Analytical Mechanics to 
Physics and Astronomy. Jn press. 
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PICTORIAL NATURAL HISTORY. * " 

A Pictorial Natural History ; embracing a View of the Mineral, Vege- 
table, and Animal Kingdoms. For the Use of Schools. By S. G. 
Goodrich. With 400 Cuts. 12mo. pp.416. Half morocco. ;SI1,00. 

" The style in which the work is written has all the fascination of 
Peter Parley's pen, and is more attractive than fiction." — Providence' 
Journal, 

" It is enlivened by descriptions of the most striking and interestinz 
points in the history of each object, and the scientific and technicsd 
words employed are simplified and explained." — ^05ton Advertiser. 

** Many of the latest discoveries in Nature's vast cabinet are brought 
before us in a familiar and comprehensible manner. It will be useful, 
not only to schools, but in families also." — Olive Brattch, N. Y, 

WILLIAMS'S ALGEBRA. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, in Theory and Practice, with At- 
tempts to simplify some of the more difficult Parts of that Science. 
To which is added an Appendix, on the Application of Algebra to Ge- 
ometry. By John D. Williams. I2mo. pp. 605. Sheep. ;^1,00. 

WHATELY'S LOGIC. 

Elements of Logic ; comprising the Substance of the Article in the 
Encyclopedia Metoopolitana ; with Additions, &c. By Richard 
Whatbly, €). D., Arcnbishop of Dublin. 12mo. pp. 360. Cloth. 80c. 

" This elementary treatise holds a very high rank among the educa- 
tional works of the day, having been introduced into manv of the best 
managed and popular seminaries of learning, both in England and the 
United States. It is got up in the usually correct and beautiful style 
of most Boston books."— IfisrcAara^'f Magazine, 



QUESTIONS TO WHATELY'S LOGIC | 

Prepared by a Teacher. In press. 

WHATELY'S RHETORIC. 

Elements of Rhetoric ; comprising the Substance of the Article in the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana ; with Additions, &c. By Richard 
Whately, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. 12mo. pp. 360. Cloth. 75c. 

** Both have been well received, and that which we are now to speak 
of [the Rhetoric] is adopted as a text-book in our higher seminaries." 
— American Monthly Review, 

QUESTIONS TO WHATELY'8 RHETORIC; 

Prepared by a Teacher. 12mo. pp. 34. Paper. 13c. 

WHATELY'S LESSONS ON REASONING. 

Easy Lessons on Reasoning, in Seventeen Lessons. By Richard 
Whately, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. 12mo. pp. 164. Cloth. 6Sc. 

In offering to the consideration of teachers and others the stereotype 
editions of thje above works of Archbishop Whately, the publishers 
would say, that these works have been carefully revised by a practical 
teacher. The questions were made by one who has lon^ felt the 
need of a text-book with questions for examination, and it is believed 
that they will meet the desired object in all respects. 

" The work before us is an attempt to simplify the study of lo^ic, and 
to set the young person at the good work of thinking, ~- thinking cor- 
rectly and speaking correctly. The attempt is admirable, and the Tol- 
ume deserves general patrenage." — Unitea SUUei Gazette, 
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WORCESTER'S AMERICAN PRIMARY SPELLING-BOOK. 

Sixth Edition. ISino. Half cloth. 10c. 

" It is intended to be used in teaching children the rudiments of 
reading and spelling, by a series of lessons addressed to the under- 
standing as well as to the eye and memory."— 2%« Preface. 

WORCESTER'S SEQUEL TO THE SPELLINO-BOOK. 

Eighth Edition. 12mo. Half cloth. 15c. 

"The arrangements of these books are excellent. Many of the 
spelling-lessons are accompanied with definitions, and classified as 
nouns, abstract nouns, adjectlTes, verbs, and words alike in sound but 
different in spelling and meaning, which we regard as an important 
improvement." — sStem Observer. 

YOUNO LADIES' ELOCUTIONARY READER | 

* Containing a Selection of Reading Lessons, by Anna XJ. Ritsskll, 
and the Rules of Elocution, adapted to Female Readers, by William 
Russell. 12mo. pp. 480. Sheep. ^1,00. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SAME, for Younger Classes. Sheep. 63c. 

* These works are intended to combine, in each volume, the twofold 
advantage of a series of Reading Lessons, selected under the special 
influence of feminine taste and habits, with a manual of elocution. 
adapt&i expressly to the systematic instruction of females in the art of 
reading. The "Reader" and the "Introduction" are graduated in 
adaptation to each other, and, along with "Russell's Elementary 
Series and Sequel," furnish a complete course of Instruction, from the 
rudiments of spelling, to the rules and principles of elocutionary reading. 

"Here is a book worth having — well prepared, well printed, and 
adapted to the wants of the times. The accomplishment of fine elocu- 
tion has never taken its iust rank in our systems of female education. 

" The rules given by Mr. Russell for the management of the voice 
evince judgment and experience ; and the taste exhibited in a copious 
' selection n-om the treasures of elegant literature, is fine and unex- 
ceptionable. We are truly glad that this important subject has been 
taken up by pens so competent to illustrate it, and trust that a book 
which so hap]>ily combines eloquence with poetical wisdom, will find 
the favor that it deserves firom the teachers and pupils of our country." 
'•^Hartford Coutant, 

From the Rev. Dr. Putnam, Chairman of the ScTiool Committee ofRoxbury, 

"Mr. Russell's two volumes, *The Young Ladies' Elocutionary 
Reader,' and the 'Introduction' to the same, have been introduced 
into our principal girls' grammar schools. The^ give great satisfac- 
tion to the teacners and tne committee. I consider them incompara- 
bly the best books, for young ladies' reading-books, that have ever been 
compiled in this country. The selections have been made with good 
judgment and taste ; and Mr. Russell's well-known skill in the science 
and practice of elocution is manifested to good purpose in the intro- 
• ductory remarks and illustrations. These volumes are a very valuable 
addition to our school literature. 

" RoxBUBY, Jan. 27, 1846." ^ v 
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MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

ABBOT FAMILY. 

* A History of the Abbot Family, with a full Genealogical Index. Pre- 
pared by JEtev. Eph&aim Abbot. 8vo. In press. 

AMERICAN ALMANAC, 

And Repository of Useful Knowledge. Published annually, since 1830. 
12mo. i^aper. Price per vol. ^$[1)00. 

" This book is inraluable. There is no work of the same volume, 
published on this continent, of equal merit as a statistical calendar and 
repository of useful knowledge."— Jf^rcAon^'tf Magazine* 

A few complete sets only remain. 

ALFRED { OR, THE EFFECTS OF TRUE REPENTANCE. 

And the Better Part. By the Author of " Sophia Morton." ISmo. 
Cloth. 42c. 

BALLANTYNE'S REFUTATION 

Of the Misstatements in Lockhart'i Scott. 12mo. Paper. S4c. 

BREMER, (FREDERIKA.) THE BONDMAID. 

From the Swedish. I6mo. Boards. 50c. 

BREMER, (FREDERIKA.) THE NEIGHBORS. 

2 vols. 12mo. Cloth. $\fiO. 

BREMER, (FREDERIKA.) THE H-- FAMILY. 

IvoL 12mo. Cloth. 63c. 

BREMER, (FREDERIKA.) THE PRESIDENT'S DAUGHTERS. 

1vol. 12mo. Cloth. 63g. 

BOWEN'S ESSAYS ON SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

* Critical Bssays on a few Subjects connected with the History and 
Present Conmtion of Speculative Philosophy. By Francis Bowbk, 
A. M. Second Edition. 12mo. pp. 370. Cloth. 51,25. 

BULFINCH. THE HOLY LAND AND ITS INHABITANTS} 

Being a Description of this interesting Country, and also a History of 
it. Ancient and Modem, its Antiquities, &c &c. By S. G. Bclfikch. 
ISrao. Cloth. 50c. 

BULFINCH'S LAYS OF THE GOSPEL,. 

By S. G. Bulfinch. 16mo. Cloth. 75c. 

*' One of the sweetest volumes of sacred poetry that has appeared 
fr jm the American press." — Transcript . 

B/ CON'S POEMS. 

16mo. In press. 

BROOKS'S SONGS AND BALLADS i 

Translated from Uhland, Komer, BQiger, and other German Lyrie 
Poets. With Notes. By Chables T. B&ooks. 12mo. Cloth. 51,00. 
*' In this volume we have presented to us a string of beautiful pearls, 
and think the volume well worthy a place among the selected poetry 
of the day." — Christian Review. • 

BROOKS'S WILLIAM TELL, 

* A Drama, in Five Acts, from the German of Sohzllbb. By Chablm 
T. Bkooks. 12mo. Cloth. 62c. 
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BROOKS'S PRAYERS. 

* A Family PrRrcr Bonk, and Private Manual; to which are added 
Forms for Beligiotis Societies and Schools, with a Collection of Hymns. 
By Uev. Cuaklbs B&ooks. 12mo. Cloth. 75c. 

" Both as to its substance and form, it is a work of an ezcelleitt de- 
sign, and well calculated to answer its purpose ; and considering how 
much it is wanted among us, and how much good it may do, we are 
hap^y in having this opportunity to recommend it most cordiiiUy?' — 
Christian Disciple, 

BROOKS'S CHRISTIAN IN HIS CLOSET] 

* Or, Prayers for Individuals ; adapted to the various Ages and Condi- 
tions of life. By Rev. Cha&les Bbooks. 12mo. Cloth. ^. 

BUCKMINSTER'S WORKS. 

* The Works of Joseph Stevens Buckminsteb, with Memoirs of hif 
Life. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth. j3,00. 

" One of the first religious books we remember to have read was the 
first volume of Buckminster's Sermons ; and the beautifully-written 
life, and two or three of the discourses, fixed themselves in the mind^as 
nothing is fixed there save in our early years. 

" His sermons, as sermons, are certainly surpassed by none in the 
language."— 'Afon^A/y Miscellany. 

BURNAP'S EXPOSITORY LECTURES 

On the Principal Passages of the Scriptures which relate to the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity. By Oeoroe W. Burnap, Pastor of the First In- 
dependent Church. Baltimore. 12mo. Cloth. $lf(M. 

''These Lectures discuss topics concerning which a difference of 
opinion exists, but in a truly catholic spirit. It is refreshing, in these 
days of controversy, to meet with a volume of divinity that one can 
reaid with composure." — Salem Observer. 

BURNAP'S WHAT IS UNITARIANISM? 

A Volume of Lectures, by Rev. O. W. Bubnap. 12mo. In press. 

BUTLER'S HORAE BIBLICAE | 

Being a Connected Series of Notes on the Text and Literary History 
of the Bibles, or Sacred Books of the Jews and Christians, &o. 
12mo. Cloth. 50c'. 

BEAUTIES OF CHANNINO. 

By William Mountfobd, A. M. From the last English Edition. 
- In press. 

CARLYLE'8 GERMAN ROMANCE. 

Specimens of its Chief Authors ; with Biographical and Critical Notices 
by Thomas Cablyle. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth. Steel Portrait. $2,60, 

CARLYLE'S PAST AND PRESENT. 

12mo. Boards. 75c. 

CARLYLE'S SARTOR RESARTUS. 

12mo. Cloth. With portrait. 63c. 

" Carlyle views to teach truths of- vastly more importance than any 
thing pertaining to outward covering ana adornment. Nor, as many 
think, is his labor all in vain." •^Traveller. 
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CHANNINO'8 (W. E.) WORKS. 

* First Complete American Edition, with an Introduction. 6to1b. 12mo. 
Cloth. ^3,00. 

i^* This edition of the works was published under the author's own 
svperriaion. 

CHANNINO'8 SELF-CULTURE i 

With a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 16mo. Cloth, gilt. 37^0. 

" It should be the pocket companion of every young man in the 
country, and to be found on every lady's centre-table." — CuUivator. 

** It is, indeed, a ^em of English comi>osition, of sound, vigorous 
thought, and pure wisdom." — Mobile Register, 

CHANNINO'S (W. E.) POEMS. 

* First Series. 16mo. Boards. $lfiO. 

CHANNINO'S (W. E.) POEMS. 

* Second Series. 16mo. Boards. 63c. 

'* There is hardly a piece in this volume that has not merits."—- 
Tribune. 

CHALMERS'S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 

Introduction to the History of the Revolt of the American Colonies ; 
being a Comprehensive View of its Origin, derived from the State 
Papers contained in the Public Offices of Great Britain, &c. 2 voIa. 
8vo. Cloth. ;jf4,00. 

" Of the work now before us, no portion has ever been published fai 
England. A portion of it was printed in London, but suppressed by 
the author. Strange to say, our country has the honor of publishing 
this work of an Englishman, written, too, for the purpose of telling the 
English side of the story, and of representing their case. Part of it is 
printed from a copy of the suppressed volume, and the remainder from 
the complete manuscript which the author left behind him at bis 
death." — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 

Complete to 1844. 35 vols. 8vo. 525,00. 
( The pages of this work have been enriched by contributions from the 

pens of Worcester, Channing, Norton, Ghreenwood, Ware, and others. 

> CLEVELAND'S VOYAGES. 

A Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises. By Bichabd 
J. Clbveland. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth. j[l,50. 

COLERIDGE'S CONFESSION OP AN INQUIRING SPIRIT | 

Edited from the Author's Manuscript, by Hekat Nblson C01.B- 
HiDOE, Esq., M. A. 16mo. Cloth. 50c. 

CUSHINO'S TRUSTEE PROCESS. 

A Practical Treatise on the Trustee Process, or Foreign Attachment* 
of the Laws of Massachusetts and Maine ; with an Appendix, contain- 
ing the Statutes of all the New England States on tnat Subject. By 
L. S. CusHiNG. 8vo. Sheep. 51>75. 

DEWEY'S DISCOURSES ON HUMAN LIFE. 

12mo. Cbth. 75c. 
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DANA'S LETTERS. 

* Letters addressed to BelatiTea and Friends, cbieflj in "RmW to Argu- 
ments in Support of the Doctrine of the Trinity. ByMA&T S. B. 
Dana, Author of the Southern and Northern Harps, &c. 12no. pp. 
318. aoth. 62^0. 

** It is one of the most readable books of controrersial theology with 
which we have ever met. Its aivument is relieved of all dryness, by 
being colored with the feelings of a woman who is anxious to justify to 
her nearest friends a course which is very painful to them, but which 
she feels bound in conscience to take. To any one interested in the sub- 
ject, it is well worth the reading, and, if we ma]r judge from ourselves, 
whoever begins it is not likely to lay it down tiU he sees the end." — 
Examiner. 

DE WETTE'S THEODOREj 

Or, the Skeptic's Conversion. History of the Culture of a Protestant 
Clergyman. Translated from the (German. By Jambs F. Clabkb. 
2 vols. 12mo. Cloth. ^2,00. 

" This work contains a summary view of the principal tendencie* 

and strivings of the theological world at the present time, and may aid 

, those who take an interest in this subject, but are unable to study nu- 

' merous works, to gain a general idea concerning it. It may assist 

yonns theologians, by helping them to a clew by which to find their 

way tnrough tke labyrinth of contradictory systems.'' '"Preface. 

DE WETTE'S HUMAN LIFE, OR PRACTICAL ETHICS. 

Translated from the German. By Samubl Osgood. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Cloth. 52,00. 

" These lectures have long enjoyed a high reputation in German;^, 
and other parts of Europe, and we hail witn umeigned pleasure their 
publication in this country. They are eminently original, profound, 
and suggestive." — New iVorld. 

''Those interested in the studv of ethics will find in the present 
volumes a beautiful richness of illustration, and an extended consid- 
eration of the practical duties of life." — American Eclectic. 

DE WETTE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

* A Critical and Historical Introduction to the Canonical Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. From the German of Db Wbtte. Translated 
and enlarged by Theodore Parker. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. 5^)^^* 

DWIGHT'S SELECT MINOR POEMS j 

Translated from the German of Goethe and Schiller, with Notes. 
12mo. Cloth. 51,00. 

** Mr. Dwight has executed his task with great fidelity." — iVeio T&rk 
Evening Post. 

EMERSON'S POEMS. 

* Poems. By Ralph Waldo Embbson. l6mo. Cloth. 88c. 

" A poet of feeling, of judgment, of truth."-— U, S, Gaseette. 

" There are in this volume unmistakable evidences of genius ; the 
soul of the poet fiashes out continually ; and the hand of the poet is 
seen often." — London Critic. 

** His lines are full of meaning and suggestion." — Jn^r^r. 

<*Mr. Emerson is a poet of very rare poetical powers."— Dot^ Ai* 
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EMERSON'S ESSAYS. 

* Essays, by Ralph Waldo Emebson. First Series. Fourth Edition. 
16mo. pp. 333. Cloth. 75c. 

" They have already given the author the position of a classic in 
English literature. Some of these essajrs are constructed with a skill, 
which renders them unsurpassed in felicity and sweetness of style, and 
the congruity of the language with the sentiment." — Tranacnpt, 

EMERSON'S ESSAYS. 

* Essays, by Ralph Waldo Emebson. Second Series. 16mo. pp. 313. 
Cloth. 75c. 

<* The difficulty we find in giving a proper notice of these volumes, 
arises from the pervading^ess of their excellence, and the compression 
of their matter. With more leamins than Haaditt, more perspicuitv 
than Carlyle, more vigor and depth ofthought than Addison, and witn 
as much originality and fascination as any of them, these volumes are 
a brilliant addition to the table talk of intelligent men, be they who 
or where they iasLy.**~- Prospective RevtetOf London. 

EVERETT'S CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYSi 

* To which are added a few Poems. By AlexandjA H. Etehett. 
First Series. I2mo. pp. 563. Cloth. ^1,50. 

'* The author is but doing justice to his own fame when he brings 
together these scattered essays and criticisms, each of them possessing 
individual interest and attraction of a high order, which is enhancea 
by their appearance in a neat and permanent form." — Salem Gttzette. 

" The volume before us is a valuable contribution to our literature.*' 
— Springfield Repttblican, 

THE SAME WORK. Second Series. 12mo. pp.475. ^^1,25. 

* <* These Critical and Miscellaneous Essays display g^eat grasp of 
thought, as well as very industrious research. Some of them equal 
the best articles in B'Israeli's Curiosities of Literature." — New Or- 
leans Bee. 

EVERETT'S POEMS. 

* Poems, by Alexander H. Eybsett. 12mo. pp. 100. Boards. 75e. 

" They exhibit considerable powers of versification, and no little im- 
agination." — New Orleans Courier. 

EDWARD EVERETT'S MISCELLANIES. 

Miscellaneous Writings of Edward Everett. 2 vols. In press. 

FOLLEN'S SKEPTIC. 

By Mrs. Follen, Author of ** Well-spent Hour." 18mo. Cloth. 42e. 

" This is an admirable little book, which no one will dip into with- 
out reading through, and no one will read through without being im- 
proved and delighted. We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer 
who gives us so natural and true a picture of the influence of Chris- 
tianity upon our daily and hourly duties, and of the mighty power 
which it bestows upon the character and affections." •— Boston Observer. 

POLLEN'S WELL-SPENT HOUR. 

18mo. Cloth. 42c. 

POLLEN'S BIRTH-DAY. 

A Sequel to the " Well-spent Hour." 18mo. Cloth. 42o. 
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POLLEN'S WORDS OF TRUTH. 

18mo. Cloth. 42c. 

POLLEN'S GERMAN FAIRY TALES. 

German Fairy Tales and Popular Stories. From the Collection of 
Grimm, and other Sources. First and Second Series. Selected hj 
Mrs. FoLLEN. 18mo. Cloth. 75c, eacn. 

POLLEN'S LIFE. 

The Life of Charles FoUen, by Mrs. E. L. Follbk. 12mo. Cloth. 

;ji,oo. 

POLLEN'S WORKS. 

* The Works of Cha&les Follek : with a Memoir of his Life. 5 yols. 
12mo. Cloth. Price reduced to ^^lOO. 

POX'S SKETCH OF THE REFORMATION. 

18mo. Cloth. 50c. 

" This volume contains a short, but clear narrative of the lives and 
labors of Luther, Tetzel, Melancthon, Zwingle, and others." 

POX'S HINTS TO SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Half morocco. 25c. 

POX'S MINISTRY OF JESUS CHRIST. 

Compiled and Arranged from the Four Gospels, for Families and Sun 
day Schools, with Notes and Questions, lay Rev. T. B. Fox. ISmo. 
Cloth. 38c. 

PARRAR'S LIFE OP HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

ISmo. Cloth. 50c. 

'* This volume gives an interesting narrative of the life, and also of 
the various undertakings, of this eminent philanthropist. It is written 
with all the vigor of other works by the same author." 

PARR'S COUNSELS AND CONSOLATIONS { 

Containing Meditations and Reflections on sixty-two Passages of 
Scripture, with particular Reference to those in Trouble and Affliction : 
to ^^ch are added four Sermons, suited to Persons in distressing and 
mournful Circumstances. By Jonathan Fabh. Second Ecution. 
Enlarged by several Prayers, and an Address to those who have been 
affliuted. IBmo. Half cloth. 42c. 

** This volume is eminently a work of compassion. It is medicine, 
food, and air, for the afflicted, lonelv ones. That medicine is com- 
pounded of ingredients gathered in tne garden of the Lord ; that food 
IS the bread which came down from heaven ; that air is the zephyry 
odor which comes from the paradise of God. Let the mentally-aebil- 
itated take, eat, breathe, and xeYvre" -^ London ChritHan Pioneer, 

PARR'S CHILD'S DUTIES AND DEVOTIONS. 

By Jonathan Fahb. 18mo. Half morocco. 2oc. 

PARR'S PRAYERS. 

Forms for Morning and Evening Prayer, composed fbr the Use of Fam- 
ilies. By Jonathan Fa&&. lomo. Cloth. 50c. 

" The ' Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer* are among the best 
that have come under our notice— at once calm and fisrvent, scrip- 
tural and rational." — ChritHan Examiner, 
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^, FURNE88'8 DOMESTIC WORSHIP, 

T,',, ^ ; ' * By W. H. FuRNESS, Pastor of the First Congregational Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia. Second Edition. 12mo. Cloth. 75c. 

« The prayers are divided into sections, and are not specially appro- 
priated to the several days of the week, that opportunity may be given 
for selection, omission, and variety."-— The Preface, 

GOETHE'S ESSAYS ON ART; 

Translated from the German of Goethe, by Samuel Gray Ward. 
16mo. Cloth. 75c. 

Contents. — Introduction to the Prophylaeum ; Upon the LaocoOn ; 
The Collector and his Friends ; Upon Truth and Probability in Works 
of Art ; Rosalia's Sanctuary ; Simple Imitation of Nature ; Manner ; 
Style; Pictures of Pnilostratus ; Ancient and Modern Landscape 
Painting; Aphorisms, etc.; Hints to Young Artists; Upon Dilet- 
tantism. 

*' These Essays display the most profound erudition on every subject 
connected with the fine arts, and are as remarkable for that originality 
which is so conspicuous in all German authors." — iV. O. Advertiser. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS. 

Conversations with Goethe in the Last Tears of his Life. Translated 
from the German, by S. M. Fuller. 12mo. Cloth. ;|[1,00. 

** This book cannot fail to interest all who are desirous to understand 
the character and opinions of Goethe on the state of literary society 
in Germany. The high opinion which Goethe entertained of Ecker- 
mann's fidelity > judgment, and comprehension of himself, is sufficiently 
proved by his appointing him editor of his posthumous works." — 
Translator's Preface. 

GIBBS'S JUDICIAL CHRONICLE; 

Being a list of the Judges of the Courts of Common Law and Chancery 
in England and America, and of the contemporary Reports, from 
the earliest Period to the present Time. 8vo. Half cloth. 50c. 

** I consider it a highly valuable present to the profession, and of 
daily utility to those who are desirous of exact knowledge, especially 
in consulting the old Reporters. * * * I know of no work at aU 
comparable to that of Mr. Gibbs, in extent and variety of information, 
and so well fitted for daily use." — Hon. Joseph Story. 

GREENWOOD'S SERMONS TO CHILDREN.. 

1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 50c. 

" We can commend the volume to parents, that they may obtain it 
for their children, and to children, that they may read it for themselves; 
engaging, at the same time, that they shall not find it * hard read- 
ing.*" — Monthly Miscellany. 

** We are delighted to meet with a volume for children in some other 
form than a story. "We believe these Sermons will be read with as 
much interest as any of the little novels with which the press teems, 
and with more profit."— Christian Examiner. 

GREENWOOD'S CHAPEL LITURGY. 

A Liturgy for the Use of the Church at King's Chapel, in Boston ; 
collected principally from the Book of Common Prayer. Fifth Edition. 
With Family Prayen and Serviceft, and other Additions. 12mo. Mo- 
rocco. ;8^1,25. 
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GREENWOOD'S LIVES OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES; 

To which is prefixed a Life of John the Baptist. Second Edition. 
16mo. With Plates. Cloth. 76c. 

GREENWOOD'S SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

2 vols. Cloth. 1^2^50, 

GOETHE'S EOMONT. 

* Egmont, a Tragedy, in Fire Acts. Translated from the G^erman. 
Iraio. Boards. 38c. 

GREENLEAF'S LEGAL STUDY. 

Course of Legal Study, prepared by Prof. Simon Qrbxsubjlf. 8to. 
Paper. 15c. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH, 

Bv Archdeacon Hare. From the author's Be-nsed Edition. 2 vols. 
12mo. Cloth. In press. 

GUIZOT'S ESSAY. 

Essay on the Character and Influence of Washington in the Revolu- 
tion of the United States of America. Translated from the French, 
by Oeorge S. Hilla&d. l6mo. Second Edition. In press. 

HAWTHORNE'S TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

2 vols. I2mo. Cloth. $2,25, 

" To this little work we would say, * Live ever, sweet, sweet book.' 
It comes from the hand of a man of genius. Every thing about it has 
the freshness of morning and of May. A calm, thoughtful face seems 
to be looking at you from every page." — JV. A. Review. 

HOLMES'S ANNALS OF AMERICA; 

From the Discovery by Columbus, in the Tear 1492, to the Tear 1826. 
By Abibl Holmes, D. D., Corresponding Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, &c. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. 

;j4,oo. 

'* It would be a valuable acquisition to every library, public or pri- 
vate, in the country. It is the best repository of historical, chrono- 
logical, and biographical knowledge respecting America that can be 
found imbodied in one work." — iforth American Review. 

HUTCHINSON'S HISTORY. 

The History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, from the year 1750 
until June, 1774. By Mr. Hutchinson, late Governor of that Pro- 
vince. 8vo. Cloth. $1,15. 

HOURS FOR HEAVEN ; 

A small but choice Selection of Prayers, from Eminent Divines of the 
Church of England. Intended as a Devotional Companion for Toung 
Persons. 32mo. Oilt edges. Cloth. 31c. 

** A choice selection of prayers from eminent divines, which is de- 
signed as a devotional companion. It is an elegant little volume, 
nicely printed and bound, and its contents ^lill be very acceptable to 
any that may read them occasionally, as desigpied." — P/oti^Amafi. 

HOWITT'S HOPE ON, HOPE EVER. 

I8mo. Cloth. 37c. 

HOWITT'S STRIVE AND THRIVE. 

18mo. Cloth. 38c. 
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HEINE'S LETTE118. 

* Letters Auxiliary to the History of Modem Polite Literature in Ger- 
many. From the German. By G. W. Haybn. 16mo. Cloth. 60c 

HOUSEKEEPER'S ASSISTANT! 

Composed upon Temperance Principles, with Instructions in the Art 
of making all Kinds of Pastry, Confectionery, &c. ; also for the Cook- 
ing of all the various Kinds of Meats and Vegetables ; with a Variety 
of useful Information, and Receipts never before published. By an old 
Housekeeper. Fourth Edition. 12mo. Cloth. 38c. 

** There is no guess-work about these receipts. The arrangement 
of the book is superior to any we have seen. To the experienced 
housekeeper it will be useful ; to the inexperienced, a treasure." -^So^^n 
Observer, 

HISTORY OF FRAMINGHAM. 

* A History of Framingham, Massachusetts, including the Plantation, 
from 1640 to the Present Time ; with an Appendix, containing a Notice 
of Sudbury and its first Proprietors ; also, a Register of the Inhab- 
itants of Framingham before 1800, with Genealogical Sketches. By 
William Ba&ry, late Pastor of the First Church' in Framingham. 8vo. 
Cloth. 51,50. 

HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGE, 

* From its Earliest Settlement to the Present Time. By Rev. Ltrcnrs 
R. Paiob. In Preparation. 

HISTORY OF BEVERLY, 

* Civil and Ecclesiastical, from its Settlement, in 1630, to 1842. By 
Edwin M. Stone. 12mo. Cloth. ^1,00. 

JOUFFROY'S INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS, 

* Including a Critical Survey of Moral Systems. Translated from the 
French, by William H. Channino. 2 vols. 12mo. ^2,00. 

^ This work consists of a critical review of various ethical systems, 
aiming to give a fair view of the merits and demerits, with especial 
regard to the particular points wherein lie the qualities of each. To 
every student of moral philosophy, and of the history of the human 
mind, such a sketch must be of great interest and value. 

JARVES'S SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

* History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, embracing their An- 
tiquities, Legends, Discovery by Europeans in the Sixteenth Centu- 
ry, Re-discovery by Cook, with their Civil, Religious, and Political 
fi!istory from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By James J. 
Ja&vbs, Member of the Am. Oriental Society. With Maps and Plates. 
8vo. Cloth. 52,25. 

" The book is carefully prepared, and furnishes a highly-attractive 
narrative. It is a history full of its passages of romance, for these 
islands have not been exempted from the stirring excitements of larga 
communities."— Boston Daihf Advertiser, 

"It supplies a deficiency in our literature, and is finished in such a 
manner that it will not have to be done again. This work will be a 
favorite. It affords information not easily found elsewhere, and, if 
attainable at aU, only to be collected by great labor, and from a variety 
of touroet." — Baptist Memorial. 
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JARVE8*8 SCENES AND SCENERY IN THE SANDWICH 

ISLANDS, 
* And a Trip through Central America; being Obsenrations from mj 
Note-Book during the Tears 1837-42. By James J. Jarvbs, Author 
of the ** History of the Sandwich Islands," &c.. Embellished with Map, 
and four steel Plates. 12mo. Cloth. 51,25. 

" From the two works of Mr. J., a more accurate idea of the islands 
may be obtained than from any other source. In his ' Sketches/ par- 
ticularly, he has managed so to intermingle the offensive with the ludi- 
crous, the beautiful and the economical, as to portray well the peculiar 
transition state of this people. Whoever would find an account of the 
Sandwich Islands, both amusing and instructive, will not fail to read 
Mr. J.'s books." — Christian Reoieto. 

** We rarely read a book of this class from beginning to end ; to the 
volume before us, however, we have paid this compliment. It con- 
tains many provincialisms, and, strange to say, a few fframmatical 
errors ; yet we like the spirit in which it is written, and tne vividness 
with which the author paints novel scenes in the North Pacific." — 
New World. 

JACKSON, (JAMES, JR.,) MEMOIRS OF, 

Written by his Father ; with Extracts from his Letters, and Remi- 
niscences of him, by a Fellow-Student. 16mo. Cloth. 62^. 

LANMAN*8 LETTERS FROM A LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 

By the Author of ** Essays for Summer Hours." 16kno. Cloth. 75c. 

LEE'S BACKSLIDER. 

By the Author of " Luther and his Times." 16mo. Cloth. 42c. 

" * The Backslider' is intended to illustrate the influence of Christian- 
ity on minds differently constituted, particularly on the two principal 
characters of the stonr. In Anna Hope, we see its effects on a mmd 
naturally well balancea. In Walter, we see the good seed scattered on 
the thin soil ; and it is the aim of the writer to show where the lack of 
root is." "Such fictions as the one before us, by their faithful and 
graphic representations of human nature, affect us for the time like 
reaUty." — Christian Examiner. 

LEE*S HUGUENOTS 

In France and America. By the Author of " Luther and his Times." 
2 vols. 16mo. Cloth, ^ifii, 

LOWELL^S CONVERSATIONS, 

Conversations on some of the old Poets. By Jamxs R. Lowbli.. 1 voL 
16mo. 7oc. 

LONGFELLOW'S SLAVERY. 

Poems on Slavery. By H. W. Lonckfbllow. 16mo. Paper. 25o. 

LONGFELLOW'S BALLADS. 

Ballads«nd other Poems. By H. W. Lovovellow. 16mo. Boardfl. 
75c. 

LONGFELLOW'S HYPERION. A ROMANCE. 

1 vol. 16mo. Third Edition. Cloth. 5 1.00. 

'* ' Hyperion' is a book for minds attuned to sentiments of tender- 
ness — minds of an imaginative turn, and willing and ready to interest 
themselves In reveries as gorgeous as morning dreams — minds tried 
bv vuifering, and sentitivMy fOive to the influence of the beautifiil." ^ 
iv. Am. Kmrimo. 
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LIVERMORE*8 COMMENTARY. 

* The Four OospeU, with a Commentary, intended for Sabbath School 
Teachers and Bible Classes, and as an Aid to Family Instruction. By 
A. A. LiTERMOKE. St. Ed. 2 Tols. 12mo. Cloth. ^2,00. 

" We feel certain it will meet the wants of all who call themselves 
liberal Christians, as a famil;^ expositor, a reference book in the study 
of the Gospel, a companion in the Sunday School, and an aid to daily 
devotion. It is learned, yet not dry ; rational, yet not cold ; fervent, 
yet not fanatical ; tasteful, yet not one Une for mere taste. Mr. Idv- 
ermore is concise, practical, reasonable, full of generous and holy 
feeling." — Hunfs Magcudne. 

LIVERMORE*8 COMMENTARY ON ACTS. 

* Commentary on the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, with a Map. 
By A. A. LiYEBMOBB. 12mo. Cloth. %\fiO. 

" These Commentaries give a clear, correct, evangelical view of the 
doctrines which Christ and t^e apostles taught ; they fully explain all 
difficult passages, and furnish much valuable information upon ancient 
geography, history, biography, customs, manners, &c. ; in a word, I 
think they will be profitable for doctrine, for instruction, for practice 
and devotion." — Chrutian Inquirer, 

LIVERMORE*8 LECTURES TO YOUNO MEN. 

Lectures to Toung Men, on their Moral Dangers and Duties. By 
Abibl Abbot Liybbmobe. Third Edition. 16mo. Cloth. 50c. 

" Good cannot but follow in proportion to the wideness with which 
they are read."— ^rooA^yn Eagle, 

** These Lectures are marked by good, plain, common sens^" — Chris- 
tian World. 

" With earnestness and distinctness, the duties of young men are 
carefully defined, in a way which will command respect and attention." 
— Daily Advertiser. 

LIFE OF FICHTE. 

Memoir of Johan Gottlieb Fichtb. By William Smith. 12mo. 
Cloth. 60c. 

** To those who are fond of reading the biography of the great and 
good, this book will furnish a rare treat." 

LAST DAYS OF THE SAVIOUR. 

The Last Days of the Saviour, or History of the Lord's Passion. From 
the German of Olshausen, by Samuel Osqood. 16mo. Clotii. 62c. 

MARTINEAU*S HAMLETS; 

A Tale by Habbiet Mabtineau. 18mo. Cloth. S8c. 

MARTINEAU*S ENDEAVORS 

* After the Christian Life. A volume of Discourses, by Jambs Mabti- 
neau. 12mo. Cloth. 84c. 

MARSHALL UPON THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION, 

Being the Opinions delivered by Cliief Justice Marshall, in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on Constitutional Questions. With an 
Appendix, containing the Decisions of the Supreme Court on Ques- 
tions of this Class, as delivered by other Judges, prior to the Death of 
Marshall. Svo. Cloth ^3,50. Law Sheep 54,00. * 

** As Washington is called the Father of his Country, with equal 
propriety, Marshall, above all others, is honored as the * Expoonder 
of the Constitution.' " 
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MARGARET | 

* A Tale, af the Real and Ideal, Blieht and Bloom ; including Sketches 
of a Place not before described, called Mons Christi. 12mo. Cloth. 
51,25. 

" This is one of the most remarkable productions of our time. The « 
story, drawn with an accurate pencil, is made the vehicle of diffusing 
the mtentions of a mind possessed of deep spiritual insight in religion, 
philosophy, morals, and a profound knowledge of society, education, 
&c." — Merchajit*8 Magazine, 

MENZEU8 HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

From the German. By C. C. Felton. 3 vols. 12mo. Cloth. %ZfiO, 

MEMOIR OF SWAIN. 

* Memoir of Robebt Swain, prepared by Rct. J. H. MoBjaisoN. 16mo. 
Cloth. 62c. 

** No one can examine the volume for but a few moments even, with- 
out feelins a deep desire to be the entire possessor of its contents." — • 
Springifiela Gazette. 

MEMOIR OF INOALL8. 

Memoir of Henbt Augustus Inoalls, by Rev. G. W. Buenap. 

Second Edition. 16mo. Cloth. 62c. 

" Few books can be better put into the hands of the young, and 
those of all ages who would learn the secret of uniform happiness and 
Christian usetulness. "—Provietencc Journal, 

NOTES ON CUBA; 

Containinff an Account of its Discovery and earl^ History, a Descrip- 
tion of the Face of the Countrv, its Population, Resources, and 
Wealth ; its Institutions, and the Manners and Customs of its Inhab- 
itants, with Directions to Travellers visiting the Island. By a Phy- 
sician. 1vol. 12mo. Cloth. j^l,25. 

" A well-written, carefully-printed, and instructive book, by a phv- 
sician. No invalid who seeks the blissful climate of Cuba should 
leave home without this best of all ^des and counsellors. We are 
delighted with the valuable contribution which he has made to history, 
as well as with the intelligence and good judgment he evinces as a 
physician." — Boston Medical JowmaX, 

NICHOt*S CATECHISM OF NATURAL THEOLOGY i 
By I. Nichols, D. D., Pastor of the First Church in Portland. Third 
Edition, with Additions and Improvements. 12mo. Plates. Cloth. 62c. 

<< It is better adapted to the comprehension of youth and common 
readers, than the more elaborate and extended treatises of Paley and 
others ; and, next to the Holy Scriptures, is one of the most interest- 
ing and useful fields of contemplation which could be spread out before 
them." — Christian Mirror, 

NORTON ON THE TRINITY. 

* A Statement of Reasons for Not Believing the Doctrines of Trinita- 
rians concerning the Nature of God and the Parson of Christ. 12mo. 
Cloth. 51,00. 

" Tliose who know any thing of Prof. Nobton, or his writing, will 
readily credit us when we say, that this work exhibits a rare union 
of good sense, choice learning, discrimination, and sound logic, which 
will place it among our standard works in theology." — £zwiiNfMr. 
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NORTON ON THE 008PEL8. 

* The Evidences of the Oeniuneaess of the Oospela. 3 vols. Svo. 
New Edition. Cloth. ^5,00. Do. do. yoU. 2 «&d 3 separately. ^3,00. 

NOYE8'8 HEBREW PROPHETS. 

* A New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, arranged in Chronologi- 
cal Order. By Obobob R. Notbs. "Sew Edition, with Additions. 
StoIs. 12ino. Cloth. 5^,38. 

" This new edition is of increased Talue on account of the additions 
and corrections which it contains. The whole series of volumes, from 
the pen of this acoomplished Hebrew scholar, may now be obtained in 
a uniform shape, and is of great value, and of high importance to all 
students of the Bible. Common readers will be surprised to observe 
how many passages, which are unintelligible to them in the common 
version, are here made plain and significant bv a slight change of ex- 
pression, q{ the meaning of a single word, or the turn of a sentence." 

— Christian Btfj^inier, 

NOYE8'8 JOB. 

* An Amended Version of the Book of Job, with an Introduction and 
Notes, chiefly explanatory. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
12mo. Cloth. ^1,13. 

NOYE8'8 PROVERBS, ECCLE8IA8TE8, AND CANTICLES, 

* With IntroductioivB and Notes, chiefly explanatory. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Cloth. 51,13. 

" There is no man whose labors in this department of learning de- 
serve a more respectful notice than Dr. Noyes, and no man certainly 
whose books so well deserve to be purchased and studied ; for in a 
compact form they imbody the accurate results of great learning, and 
throw much light on obscure and difficult parts of the sacred writmgs." 

— Christian Register, 

NOYES'S PSALMS. 

* A New Translation of the Book of Psalms, with an Introduction and 
Notes. Second Edition. 12mo. Cloth. ;fl,13. 

" A inew edition, and an improvement on the first, excelLoit as that 
was." — Boston Recorder, 

PARKER'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 

* The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of Theodobe Packer, Min- 
ister of the Second Church in Roxbury. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. |^1,25. 

" We are glad to see these miscellanies republished, and think all 
who read them will ex^oy their spirit, even when they disagree with 
their doctrines. The tone of earnest conviction, .the glow of feeling, 
the occasional beauty of expression in these pages, is very refireshing." 

— Hunt's Maffosine. 

PARKMAN'8 OFFERING OF SYMPATHY. 

Offering of Sympathy to the Afflicted ; especially to Parents bereaved 
of tbeir Children. Being a Collection from Manuscripts never before 
published. With an Appendix of Extracts. Third Edition. 18mo. 
Cloth. 63c. 

"Though small, it is rich in comfort and instruction." — Monthly 
Miscellany. 

** It has earned comfort to manjr a hMrt. We wish it well on its 
■Rmnd of peace.'' •— Christian Bxaminsr. 
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PEIRCE*8 HISTORY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

From its Foundation, in the Year 1636, to the Period of the American 
Kevolution. By Benjamin Peirce, A. M., Librarian of the Univer- 
sity. With Views of the Ancient and the Present College Buildings. 
8vo. Cloth. 52,00. 

*' It is a work on which implicit reliance may be placed. Every son 
of Harvard will read it with the profoundest interest ; and those who 
feel no particular attachment to the University, will be attracted by its 
excellent style and spirit, and the skilful manner in which it is put 
together. We look upon it as an unexceptionable model, in thorough- 
ness of research, clear and comprehensive views, practical good sense, 
and purity of style, for all succeeding works on similar subjects." — 
Christian Examiner, 

PIERPONT'S POEMS. 

Airs of Palestine, with other Poems. By Johk Piebfont. 16mo. 
Steel Phite. Cloth. 5 1,00. 

*' Many of these poems contain all the feeling, the beauty, the rich- 
ness of genuine poetry, and, what is more, they are all of an elevated 
and pure character. Some are moral, some are patriotic, some are 
devotional ; but all are calculated to interest the feelings, charm by the 
strength and puritv of language, and improve the character of man." 
— B^ton Mercantile Journal. 

PEABODY'S LECTURES. 

Lectures on Christian Doctrine. By Andrew P. Pea30DT. Second 
Edition. With an Introductory Lecture on the Scriptures. 12mo. 
Cloth. 84c. 

" These lectures are not offered to the public as a full compend of 
Christian doctrine, or as a fair exhibition of the positive side of the 
author's own faith ; bjit simply as a discussion of the prominent points 
at issue between the Unitarian and the Calvinistic portion of the 
Christian church." — The Preface. 

PARLEY'S THREE MONTHS ON THE SEA, 

Or a Voyage to India. By Feteb Pablet. Square 16mo. 8 plates. 
Cloth. 50c. 

" A very good book, which folks may safely give to their young chil- 
dren, until they have grandchildren large enough to use it." — U. S, 
Gazette. 

"It is praise enough of its contents to say they are prepared by 
Peter Parley." — Sheet Anchor. 

PALFREY'S ACADEMICAL LECTURES 

On the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities. By John Gorham Pal- 
fret, D. D., LL. D. Vol. I. The last Four Books of the Pentateuch. 
Vol. II. Oenesis and Prophets. 8vo. Cloth. Price per vol. ^2,50. 

" The first volume of this valuable, learned, and elaborate work has 

1'ust nublicly appeared, in a truly beautiful form. It is not a book to be 
ightly read or ughtly spoken of. 

"As far as we nave examined the present work, or heard the opin- 
ions of those who are more competent to pass judgment upon its 
merits, we are happy to believe that it constitutes a noble addition to 
the many high claims of its distinguished author to public esteem and 
honor, as a scholar, a divine, ana a devoted supporter of Ajnerican 
literature." — North American Review, 
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PALFREY'S LOWELL LECTURES. 

* Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. By John Go&ham 
Palfaet. With a Discourse on the Life and Character of John Low- 
ell, Jb., by Edwabd Eye&ett. 2 vols. 8to. Cloth. ^3,00. 

PALFREY'S SERMONS, 

On Duties belonging to some of the Conditions and Relations of Pri- 
vate Life. By John G. Palfrey, D. D., Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture in the University of Cambridge. 12mo. Cloth. 84c. 

" These discourses of Professor Palfrey are entitled to an honorable 

Elace with those of Barrow, Tillotson, Seeker, and Cappe. And they 
ave the superior advantage of presenting, within the limits of a single 
volume, a natural and systematic arrangement of most of the private 
social duties. For ourselves, we have ^rused them with satisfaction 
and thankfulness to the author." — CfmtHan Examiner, 

PORTER*8 PROVERBS. 

* Proverbs arranged in Alphabetical Order. By Wm. H. Pobtek. 16mo. 
Cloth. 75c. 

" This publication is both curious and interesting, and cannot fail of 
being congenial to the general mind." — TrawUer. 

PSALMS AND HYMNS, 

* For the Sanctuary, with Selections from the Psalms for Chanting. 
Compiled by Bev. 6. £. Ellis and Bev. C. Bobbins. 18mo. Mo- 
rocco. 75c. 

RICHTER'S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THQRN PIECES} 
Or, the Married Life, Death, and Wedding of the Advocate of the Poor, 
Firmian Stanislaus Siebenkas. Translated from the (>erman of Jeax 
Paul Richter, by Edwa&d Henbt Noel 2 vols. 16mo. Cloth. 
52,50. 

" This is the name of one of the exceedingly curious and interesting 
romances that have given Richter, the great German novelist, so high 
a European reputation under the namQ of ^< Jean Paul." Whoever h93 
read the Miscellanies of Carlyle, or the beautiful biography of Jean 
Paul by Mrs. Lee, of Boston, knows something of the cluuraoter and 
writings of this extraordinary genius. It is only necessary, therefore, 
to announce the publication of these volumes to secure a pretty wide 
circulation. They contain Siebenkas, which is considered, we believe, 
one of the best specimens of the manner of its author."— 'iV«w York 
Evening Post. 

RIPLEY'S SPECIMENS. 

Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature. Edited by Gjbobob Rip- 
ley. 14 vols. Large 12mo. Each work sold separate. Cloth. Per 
vol. 51,00. 

Embracing Cousin's, Jouffroy's and B. Constant's Philosophical 
Miscellames. Cloth. 2 vols. — Goethe and Schilleb's Select Minor 
Poems. 1 vol. — Eckbbman's Conversations with Goethe. 1 vol.—- 
Jouffroy's Introduction to Ethics. 2 vols. — Menzel's German lit- 
erature. 3 vols. — De Wette's Theodore, or the Skeptic's Conversion. 
2 vols. — Db Wette's Human Life, or Practical £thics. 2 vols.— 
Bbooks's Songs and Ballads. 1 vol. 

" This publication presents something like a new era in literature, 
and should attract the attention, not only of the men of letters, but 
of statesmen, politicians, and lovers of l^Vixan progress." — Advooats. 
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RICHTER*8 WALT AND VULTi 

Or, The Twins. Translated from the German of Jsan Paul RiCHTEa, 
by Mrs. T. Lee. 2 vols. 16mo. Cloth. 52,00. 

" It is exceedingly captivating, from the proofs it reveals of the au- 
thor's profound knowledge of the German character, in all its phases 
*— high and low, rich. and poor, erudite and unlettered." — Bulletin. 

" * The Twins,* as the translator chooses to entitle the present work, 
seems to us the most interesting and satisfactory of Richter's noveU 
which have yet appeared." — Literary World. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 

A<Series of Thrilling Tales and Sketches, by an American Soldier. 
With 8 Plates. 18mo. Cloth. 50c. 

SCRIPTURE TRUTHS, 

In Questions and Answers, for the Us^ of Sunday Schools an^ Fam- 
iliejs. ISmo. Paper. 12^c. 

'Mn the hands of well-instructed and judicious teachers, no one, we 
think, would doubt the utility of such a manual. In families, to be 
UAed by parents, it is excellent." — Monthly Miscellany- 

STEWART'S PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements of the Philosophy af the Human Mind. By Duoald Stb w 
▲&T. New Edition. 8vo. Sheep. $2,60. 

STORY'S (iUDOE) MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 

Literary, Critical, Juridical, and Political. Now first collected. $ro. 
Cloth. ;^l,7d. 

SOCIAL HYMN-BQQKi 

Consistingof Psalms and Hymns, for Social Worship and Private Pe- 
yotion. with 28 pages music. 18mo. Sheep. 66c. 

"This is an admirable selection of devotional hymns, v^d will, 
doubtless, become a favorite one for the purposes for which it was de- 
signed. The name, alone, is a sufficient guaranty for its excellence. 
We hail this little work, as one among the signs we daily see of inter- 
est in the work of enlivening the whole church, and bringing us aU 
into an active, visible cooperation." •— Christian World. 

SEDGWICK'S HOME. 

Jiome. By the Author of " Redwood," &c. 18mo. Cloth. i2c. 

** The influence of an enlightened mind and pure heart is shed, like 
sunshine, over all that Miss Sedgwick writes." — Mrs. Child. 

** One of the sweetest homely pictures of don^estic life among tl^e 
middle classes of New England which it is possibly to imagine, and 
one full of the instruction which makes a way to the heart. — Tait*$ 
Magazine. 

SftGOURNEY'S SCENES IN MY NATIVE LAND. 

2 Plates. 16mo. Cloth. gl,2S. 

** We welcome this volume, as we do every thing with which the 
gifted authoress favors the public. It will be received as a pleasant 
contribution to the new works of the season — as a fine description of 
.scenes in which we have a deep interest. 

" Many of the articles the volume contains are gems of sparkling 
lustre and intrinsic value."— Cotirant. 
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8IOOURNEY'8 MEMORIES OF PLEASANT LANDS. 

Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands. By Mrs. L. H. Sioovbnet. 
Second Edition, with Additions. Illustrated with two beautiful En- 
gravings. IGmo. Cloth. $1,50. 

"It contains a Tariety of articles, suggested by a recent visit to 
Great Britain, in poetry and prose, but all of a superior order, and all 
calculated to enchain the attention of the reader ; and, while the 
beautiful description of things abroad tends to enlighten, the eleeant 
language and the elevated sentunents must purify tne heart.'*— ^tfur 
World. 

" She scarcely passes a spot of any interest in France or EnglancL 
without bestowing upon it a few verses from her fluent pen." — N. Y\ 
Evening Post. 

SCHILLER'S HOMAGE OF THE ARTS, 

With Miscellaneous Pieces firom Ruckert, Freiliobath, and other 
German Poets. By Charles T. Brooks. 16mo. Boards. 63c. 

'* This little book contains more good poetrv than you can find in an 
armful of ordinary books of poetry, so called.'^ — Traveller. 

" This book contains good translations enough to make a hoUday at 
any season." — Register. 

SARGENT'S SONGS OF THE SEA, 

* With Poems and Dramatic Pieces. 16mo. Boards. 75e. 

" There is a buovancy and life about the poesy of Mr. Sargent which 
appeals to the fresnest feelings of our nature." — Transcript. 

"This volume possesses attractions that the lovers of poetry will 
value." — Baltimore American, 

SPARKS'S LETTERS ON EPISCOPACY. 

Letters on the Ministry, Ritual, and Doctrines of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, addressed to the Rev. William £. Wyatt, D. D., As- 
sociate Minister of St. Paul's Parish, Baltimore, and Professor of 
Theology in the University of Maryland, in Replv to a Sermon ex- 
hibiting some of the Doctrmes of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. By Jared Sparks, formerlv Minister of the 
First Independent Church of Baltimore. Second Edition. 12mo. 
Cloth. 84c. 

SCHILLER'S WALLENSTEIN. 

Wallenstein's Camp, translated from the (German of Schillbr, by 
George Moir. With a Memoir of Albert Wallbnstein, by G. W. 
Haven. 16mo. Cloth. 60c. 

STEARNS'S LIFE. 

Life of Rev. Samuel H. Stearns, late Minister of the Old South 
Church, in Boston. Third Edition. 12mo. Cloth. 75c. 

*' As a piece of bio^^phy, it possesses unusual interest. His famil- 
iar letters, contained m this volume, are exquisite specimens of tender* 
ness, simplicity, and pious emotion."—- Puriton. 

STEARNS'S DISCOURSES. 

Addresses and Select Discourses of Rev. Samxtel H. Steabns. Second 
Edition. 12mo. Cloth. 75c. 

*' It is worthy of a wide circulation, and we believe this new edition 
will spread as far as did the former, affording entertainment, encour- 
agement, and consolation to Christians." — Rev. W. M. Cornell. 
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8HELL8 FROM THE STRAND 

Of the Sea of Genius, by Harribt Farley. 12mo. Cloth. 84c. 

" This interesting volume comprises papers on a variety of subjects, 
vritten chiefly while the author was working in a factory at Lowell. 
They do great credit to her intellect as well as heart, and illustrate the 
successfm pursuit of knowledge under difhculties, in a most happy 
manner. These ' Shells ' should be preserved in the cabinet of every 
American lady." — Godey*s Lady*8 Book. 

8TORIE8 FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 
By Susan Fannt Cromfton. 18mo. Cloth. 37^e. 

" The contents are eminently readable, with a fine moral ton^." •— 
Times. 

SILENT PASTOR. 

The Silent Pastor. Edited by £«v. J. F. WA&a 18mo. Cloth. la 
press. 

SKETCHES OF A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE, 

By Mrs. Lbb. 18mo. Cloth. 38c. 

" This little work is well calculated to interest the youthful mind, 
and improve the heart." — Register. 

TUCKERMAN'S GLEAMS OF TRUTH. 

18mo. Cloth. 42c. 

** Truth is strange, and stranger than fiction, and the most creative 
imagination could not have conceived more striking and consistent 
illustrations of Christian character than are here presented to us to 
admire and imitate." — Boston Observer. 

TAYLOR'S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE, 

A Dramatic Romance. 16mo. Cloth. 51>^' 

THE OLNEYS, OR IMPULSE AND PRINCIPLE. 

By the Author of " Willie Rogers." 18mo. Cloth. 42c. 

" It is written with great grace and sprightllness, and proves, by a 
well-told story, the loveliness as well as the excellence of goodness.' -« 
Roister. 

THE RETROSPECT, 

* And other Poems. 12mo. Cloth. 75o. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

An Essay on Transcendentalism. 16mo. Boards. 37|o. 

TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATURE. 

The Light of Nature pursued, by Abraham Tttcker, Esq. From 
the Second London Edition, revised and corrected. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Cloth. 58,00. 

THE SICK-CHAMBER, 

A Manual for Nurses. 18mo. Cloth. 25c. 

" A small but sensible and useful treatise, which might be fittingly 
entitled the Sick Room Manual. It is a brief outline of the necessary 
cares and precautions which the chamber of an invalid requires, but 
which even quick-sighted affection does not always divine." — AtUts. 

" It is not a medical treatise, but a practical instruction-book for the 
performance of the common offices of a sick-chamber." — Hartford 
uourant, 
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TRIAL AND SELF-DISCIPLINE, 

By Miss Sayaob. 18mo. Cloth. 42c. 

TRUE STORY OF MY LIFEi 

A Sketch, by Hans Christian AjxnvBaos, translated by Mabt 
HowiTT. 18mo. Cloth. 76c. 

" It is one of the very few books that every one would wish it were 
possible to be double its size.*' — Douglaa Jerrold. 

** One of the most simply beautiful, spirited, and life-like stories we 
ever read." — PortamotUn Journal, 

THE UNITARIAN, 

And Foreign Religious Miscellany. Devoted to the Explanation and 
Defence of the Principles of Umtarian Christianity. Edited by Bev. 
, 6. E. Ellis. 12mo. Cloth. 75c. 

WARE'S MEMOIRS OF OBERLIN, 

Pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche. With an Introduction, 
by Dr. Henbt Ware, Jr. Second American Edition, with Additions. 
16mo. 2 Steel Plates. Cloth. 75c. 

" Whoever takes up this book, will be loath to lay it down. It is the 
record of a Life ; by which we mean, the representation of goodness 
and usefulness, lived out and magnified in the every-day experience of 
a human being." — Christian World. 

WARE'S LIFE OF WORCESTER. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Noah Worcester, D. D., by Rev. Henrt 
Ware, Jr., D. D., with Portrait. 12mo. Cloth. 75c. 

" A very interesting record of the life of a truly good and eminent 
man." — Salem Register. 

** An admirable portraiture of a Christian-minded maxi" —-Puritan, 

WARE ON CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

On the Formation of Christian Character, addressed to those who are 
seeking to lead a Religious Life. By Henrt Ware, Jr., D. D. 
Twelfth Edition. 18mo. Cloth. 38c. 

WARE'S CHRISTIAN TRUTH, PIETY, AND MORALITY, 

Selected from the Writings of Dr. Priestley. With a Memoir of his 
Life. By Henry Ware, Jr. 12mo. Cloth. 75c. 

" Mr. Ware has here erected a noble and enduring monument of the 
pure and truly Christian character of one of the most gifted and 
single-hearted of Christian confessors. The Memoir, oompued for the 
most part from Dr. Priestley's own letters, and other writings, and 
drawn up with care, is interesting throughout, and full of instruction." 
— Christian Examiner. 

WARE'S LIFE OF THE SAVIOR. 

The Life of the Savior, by Henry Ware, Jr., Professor of Pulpit El- 
oquence and the Pastoral Care in Harvard University. Fourth Edi- 
tion. ISmo. Cloth. 50c. 

" This volume is intended particularly for the young ; but it is a val- 
uable aid to every reader of the Gospels, an aid to the understanding 
of them, and an aid to reflections upon their truths. It unites, in 
some good measure, the advantages of a paraphrase and a commentary, 
without the feebleness of the former or the dryness of the latter." — 
American Monthly Revieto. 
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WARE'S HINTS ON EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING, 

With Rules for its Ooyernment. By Rev. Henby Ware, Jr. Third 
Edition. ISmo. Boards. 25c. 

WARE'S SCENES AND CHARACTERS, 

Illustrating Christian Truth. In a series of Tales, each number com- 
plete in itself. To be had separately. Edited by the Rev. Henbt 
WARE, Jr. 18mo. Cloth. 42c. 

Embracing, Trial and Self-Discipline, by Miss Sataob; Alfred and 
the Better Part, by Mrs. HaLj!/', Home, by Miss Sedgwick; The 
Backslider, by Mrs. Lee ; Gleams of Truth, by Rev. J. Tuckerman ; 
The Skeptic, by Mrs. Follen. 

" They should be read. Whoever contributes at all to circulate them 
does good to the public." — Boston Daily Advertiser, 

WARE'S MEMOIR. 

Memoir of the Life of Henry "Ware, Jr., by his Brother, John "Ware, 
M. D. Stereotype Edition, with 2 Steel Portraits. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Cloth. ^1,50. 

'* It is full of interest, and no one can fail to be benefited by reading 
the life of one whose name was a proverb for purity of character." — 
PUmghman, 

**We have read this biography with no ordinary satisfaction." — 
Christian Review, 

WARE'S WORKS. 

• The Works of Henry Ware, Jr. Edited by Rev. ChandIiER Rob- 
bins. 4 vols. 12mo. Cloth. ^3,50. 

" The quiet picture of every-day religious life is nowhere better re- 
flected than in his sermons. They are mirrors that reflect the serenity 
ofthesoul." — iST. F. Tribune, 

"Mr. Ware's style is simple and clear. His writings are replete 
with good sense, and with sincere and happy religion."— World, 

WARE'S ZENOBIA. 

• Zenobia, or Letters from Palmyra, by William Ware. 8vo. Cloth. 
1^2,63. 

WHITMAN'S FRIENDLY LETTERS TO A UNIVERSALIST, 

On Divine Rewards and Punishments. By Bernard Whitman. 
16mo. Cloth. 75c. 

" Nor can one, who already believes in a righteous retribution, fail 
to have his faith strengthened by so able a defence of that doc- 
trine." — American Monthly Review, 

WILSON'S SCRIPTURE PROOFS. 

• Scripture Proofs and Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarianism, revised 
and enlarged. By John Wilson. 8vo. Cloth. j^l,50. 

** As a repository of all that is to be found in the Scriptures relating 
to the Trinity, it is the most valuable book that we have, the book that 
we should most readily put into the hands of common intelligent 
readers, who are desirous of studying the subject carefully." — i2e^^er. 

WILSON'S SCRIPTURE PROOFS, 

• Abridged. Cloth. 37^c. 
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WILSON'S CONCESSIONS. 

* The Concessions of Trinitarians. Being a Selection of Extracts from 
the Writings of the most Eminent Biblical Critics and Commentators. 
By John Wilson. 8vo. Cloth. $3,00. 

" The present is the supply of a desideratum in theological literature 
which has long been felt, ana which the author possesses eminent qual- 
ifications for filling up well.** — Inquirer. 

"No person who wishes to study fairly the great controvers]^ relating 
to the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, ought to be without tms book." 
— Bible Christian, 

WORCESTER'S i-ETTERS ON CONTENTIONS. 

Causes and Evils of Contentions Unveiled, in Letters to Christians. . \, \ 
By Noah Wobgesteb,. 12mo. Boards. 2oc. ^^ 

WORCESTER'S LAST THOUGHTS, 

On Important Subjects. In Three Parts. I. Man*s Liability to Sih. 
II. Supplementary Illustrations. IIL Man's Capacity to obey. By 
Noah vVuac£ST£R, D. D. 16mo. Cloth. 75c. 

" It is the rare merit of the writer's mind, that, although always mov- 
ing onward in his investigations, he moves so cautiously, and\ with 
such reverence for the truth, and such distrust of himself, that his 
* L€ut Thoughti* on every subject are invariably his best." 

WYMAN ON VENTILATION. 

* A Practical Treatise on Ventilation. By Mo&bell Wyman. 82 Cuts. 
12mo. 51,50. 

"This is a practical treatise on ventilation, embracing much scien- 
tific and useiul information upon a subject that is applicable to our 
own country. The design of the author, as expressed upon its pages, 
is to present to the public those principles of ventilation which have 
been, for the most part, successfully applied in Europe, and also to 
offer such suggestions and arrangements as seem best fitted to answer 
that purpose m our own climate. Entering into a philosophical and ana- 
lytical investigation of the real qualities of the atmosphere, he pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of the mode of preventing and removing 
impurities of the air, and the proper manner of ventilating the various 
edifices which require it. The work is one of great practical value."— 
Hunt*t Magaxine. 

<* This will be found a very useful book on a subject intimately coa- 
Aected with comfort and health. It is sufficiently thorough for all or- 
dinary purposes, and though strictly practical, as it professes to be, it 
does not neglect those scientific expositions, which are necessarv to 
■how the reason of the rules laid down, and the general laws accoroing 
to which the several processes described take place. Ample drawings 
are given, and an appendix of tables, &c. The whole forming a volume 
which does great credit to the author, and cannot fail of benefitine 
the public. We especially recommend it to architects of churches ana 
parish committees. — JSiam>n«r. 
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